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CHILDREN'S FEARS OF WAR 



TUESDAY, SKPTEMHKR 20, 198;{ 

HousK OF Reprkskntatives, 
Select Committee on Children, 

Youth, and Families, 

Washington, D,C, 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 9:18 a.m., in room 2212, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. George Miller (chairman of 
the committee) presiding. 

Members . present: Representatives Miller, Lehman, Schroeder, 
Boggs, Patterson, Boxer, Levin, Morrison, Rowland, Sikorski, Mar- 
riott, Fish, Coats, Bliley, Wolf, Burton of Indiana, Johnson, McKer- ^ 
onan, and Vucanovich. 

Staff present: Alan J. Stone, staff director and counsel; Ann 
Rosewater, deputy staff director; Judy Weiss, research assistant; 
Christine Elliott-Grove s, minority sta ff director; Donald Kline, 
senior pn)iessional staff; and Joan. Godley, committee clerk."' • 

Chairman Millefi. The committee will come to order. 

The purpose of today's hearing is. to learn more about children's fears 
of war. In the last G months our committee has undertaken a 
systematic examination of the conditfons in which our children, youth, 
and families live. We have been careful to look at trends as well. As .a 
result, we know much more than when we began — about where we 
are and where we are going with regard to family structure, to the 
changing workplace, to the effects of changing economic and 
budget priorities on the emotional and physic^il well-being of fami- 
lies, particularly children. 

Some of our findings have been deeply disturbing, particularly 
those which^show a greater number of impoverished children and 
the declining number of resources available to them as they are 
growing up. 

Our search for the best information, however, cannot and should 
not rest on demographic and economic data alone. Our efforts must 
also include a careful look at the attitudes current conditions have, 
engendered in our children, youth, and families. Attitudes among 
children especially those reflecting anxiety ovjBr fundamental ques- 
tions of existence, should help us better understi^nd their behavior, 
their hopes, and their aspirations. 

Unfortunately, because their parents often are fearful, and be- 
cause they read the newspapers and watch television, children are 
aware of the horrible possibilities of modern warfare. 

We have already heard from some of these children at our first 
hjearing. Reed Claxton, age 11, summarized the concerns expressed 
in^ 40,000 letters delivered by Save the Children to the President, 

(1) 
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He said, yOno of the five things that concerns us most is atomic 
weapoas." Camp Fire, Inc., formerly Camp Fire. Girls, has passed a 
resolution promoting study groups on nuclear war. It is my under- 
standing' as well that the President gets 100 letters a day from 
'schoolchildren concerned about nuclear war. I have personally re- 
ceived, and I am sure other Members have, scores of letters from 
schoolchildren in our own congressional districts. 

In addition, clinical and survey evidence clearly reflect the 
^c'Xtent to which children worry about the threat of nuclear war. 
'^ais anxiety,' much like any major anxiety, can interrupt the 
healthy emotional development of a child and affects a child's in- 
teraction with his or her family, especially if there is no positive 
outlet for that concern. 

We know these principles of -child development are universal and 
apply to all children regardless of political, affiliation, race, or eco- 
nomic background and that is why this is not a partisan issue- 
neither liberal nor conservative, Democrat or Republican. It de- 
serves the consideration and concern of all of us. 

For these reasons, and consistent with our commitment to gather 
the best .research information on children and their families, we ■ 
have called today's hearing. 

This morning we will be privileged k) Hear from a panel of pre- 
eniinent doctors, researchers, and child development experts. They 
will tell us what children worry about, the changing nature of chil- 
dren's fears ol war, and the implications of these attitudes for par- 
ents and for our society. 

. First, we will hear from, some children who have been coura- 
geous enough to come before the Congress from across the* country 
to share with us their concerns. We welcome all of you: Gerald, 
Ursell and Jessica. Jessica is joined by her father. He will share his 
experience as a parent responding to his child's fears. He will tell 
us about other families in Midwest communities who have contact- 
ed him since he left his job as a county civil defense director. 
Gerald, I think we will start off with you. 

I had a chance to meet Gerald in the office earlier this moa ning 
and he seemed very confident about testifying, so we are going to 
give him first chance. 

Gerald, before we hear from you, I would like to give the ranking 
member of this committee, Mr. Marriott from Utah, a chance to 
make an opening statement. 

statk.mknt of hon. dan marriott, a rkprkskntativk in 
(:()N(;rkss from thk statk of utaii 

Mr. MAKKiorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, the minority Members have expressed objection 
to these hearings on several occasions and hope that our letter of 
September 13, 198'i, could be submitted. 

We are aware that some teachers are teaching children" to play 
war games, those who are caught up in their antin.uclear activities. 

The minority's opposition to these hearings is not based on a lack 
of concern for nuclear war, we are all opposed to nuclear war. 

The question is not the possibilities of war, the question, is how to 
avoid war. This is not. a foreign relations committee, however, and 
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we don*t have jurisdiction over foreign relation matters. We believe 
that using children as political pawns serves no useful purpose in 
these discussions. 

There is a startling lack of reliable research on this subject. Prof, 
M, Brewster Smith from the University of California at Santa Cruz 
at a meeting of Physicians for Social Responsibility on October 9 
said this: 

The first discovery I made when I tried to come to grips with (the psychological 
problems of children as a result of the threat of nuclear war) is how very limited 
and weak the available data are. There hjis been very little research on the impact 
of the nucleaf age on children and youth. We need more and better data, and even 
with very good data, the causal interpretation of historical trends in this area will 
be difficult and inherently speculative. 

We are not here, Mr, Chairman, to speculate or to hear specula- 
tion but to build a responsible and reliable data base, 

ProLj Joseph Adelson, associate editor of the Journal of Youth 
and Adolescence for over years and a member of the staff of 
Johns Hopkin? University, said: 

Reviewing the literature and major texts in developmental child psychology and 
adolescent psychiatry, there is no mentibn of the fear of war or the fear of nuclear 
war as important in the development of children or as a source of psychiatric dis- 
turbance. To the contrary, the most recent study of children's ideas of death indi- 
cate that ideas of wur and bombing are trivial as compared with other fears that 
children have. 

Now we object to these hearings, Mr, Chairman, not because we 
are not concerned but becausg_we think the resources of this com- 
mittee could be spent in I)effeFwa3^IiearinpnD 
of divorce are more prudent to the resources of this committee. Di- 
vorce, for example, is real to children, not speculative. Many chil- 
dren are experiencing daily the traumas of divorce. Experts say the 
primary fears of children in our society are related to the loss of 
family members by divorce, separation, and other causes. 

How about child abuse and neglect and the sexual exploitation of 
children? Those are the subjects this committee should have juris- 
diction over. Now 650,000 to 1 million children a year are injured 
or impaired because of some form of child abuse, it is the second 
leading cause of cerebral palsy, and nibre than 100 times more chil- 
dren are involved in abuse and neglect problems than the last polio 
e -.demic of the 1950's, 

How about subjects like child support, pornography, lack of posi- 
tive role models, the problems of latchkey kids, drug abuse, the ef- 
fects, of TV, boredom in school, day care needs, foster homes, 
runaways? All of these are important areas, and to move this sub- 
ject to the top of the list without a reliable database to support it 
poses us some problems. 

When this committee was authorized, it was to be a factfinding 
committee, not a committee to speculate about problems for which 
we have very little reliable data, 

Mr, Chairman, in the spirit of cooperation we on the minority 
will listen, intently without bias to what is going to be said here 
today and we hope that the testimony today wiil be based on facts, 
not speculation or media hype, and -not on politically motivated 
rhetoric, 

I thank you for holding the hearing, . 
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Chairman Millku. Are ther^ other members who have ooeninc 
statements? * & 

We must be out of this room by noon, so it is my intention to 
enforce the o-mmute rule with respect to members of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Blilky. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a statement 
Chairman iMillku. First the majority. 
Mrs, Boxer. 

Mrs. Boxer. Mr. Chairman, I really was not going to make an 
openmg statement but I feel compelled to sav a couple of quick 
thmgs after hearing the distinguished minority member of this 
committee. I am very disturbed to hear the distress that he is feel- 
ing. I frankly don't understand it when we know in our surveys 
that children have defined the fear of war and nuclear war as one 
of their prime concerns. We know this through independent sur- 
veys, and as the mother of two children myself I know it through 
personal experience. I can tell you that I feel if Congress has any 
charge at all it is to make growing up in America a secure and op- 
timistic process, so I think that this hearing today is really critical 
to our work. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Millek. Mr. Coats. 

Mr. Coats. Mr. Chairman, I can't help but express my disap- 
^u'^/^'Z^Mj^ subject matter of this hearing. When the idea of 

the Children, Youth, and Family Committee was first presented to 
Congress, many people expressed concern and outright opposition 
H4nit-Wit- committee -wo^ pursuits but 

w'ould be used as the forum to air particular political viewponts. At 
that time, I was serving on the Select Committee on Aging which 
had o!) members. Often only one or two members came to hearings 
because the committee purposes were misused. It had become a 
traveling road show and a media extravaganza. Members of both 
parties refused to participate in it. 

But I spoke up for the formation of the committee on the family. 
1 spoke on the floor of the House of Representatives, and urged my 
colleagues who had opposition to the committee to give it a chance 
I indicated to them that I thought we would deal seriouslv Avith the 
problems that are today directly affecting our children, youth, and 
families. I indicated that we would not deal with hypotheticals, n6r 
would we use it to advance political strategy. 

We agreed at the beginning of the committee, I thought both 
sides had agreed, that we would use the first year to achieve rele- 
vant data about children, families, and youth. I thought that we 
would collect ohjective and unbiased data presented by experts and 
then, we would pr )ceed to make recommendations, which could be 
used to formulate possible solutions to the problems that our youth 
and children and families are currently experiencing. But today, 
despite the vigorous objections of the minority and many letters 
and conversations that have been outlined to you, Mr Chairman, 
wx^ are moving ahead on the topic of the effect of nuclear war on 
children. 

^ Is there any member of this panel or anybody in this room that 
has any doubt whatsoever about what the effect of nuclear war 
would be on children in this country or on adults in this country or 
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on grandparents or on animals or plant Jife or anything else in this 
world? Is there any doubt? Do we need to sit here this morning and 
hear from children as to what the effect would be?. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, we have many more important things to 
be dealing with here. No one is denying the tragic consequences of 
nuclear war or any war but this conimittee does not have the juris- 
diction to do anything about that. We are not going to hear this 
testimony and then write legislation that is going to outlaw nucle- 
ar-weapons. We are not going to be able to affect the foreign policy 
of the United States or the Soviet Union or any other country. 
And, that is not our jurisdiction. 

I. think that holding a hearing on this topic this morning de- 
stroys the credibility of this committee. It fuels the fire for all 
those who say, "It is exactly what we told you." I had the fond 
hope that this would be turned into a standing committee with leg- 
islative writing jurisdiction. I think now we are throwing that op- 
portunity away. I am embarrassed for the committee members on 
both sides. I am embarrassed for these children who have to come 
here and be used in this way, and I am embarrassed for those who 
have to participate. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. I hope those who have criticized this h^-aring 
most harshly will remain throughout the hearing, because I think 
they will see that this topic is of great importance to the lives of 
children and their families. To suggest that this is a- trivial matter 
..or that it is triviai compared-t^-qther- matters, L — 
curate. I think they will discover in fact that there is hard evidence 
to suggest that this. is a matter of considerable concern to the chil- 
dren. 

The test of a hearing by this committee is not whether or not it 
will lead to legislation. We do not have such powers. Among our 
purposes is to gather the besc available information, and I think at 
the end of the hearing we will see that the evidence presented is 
factual, and the impressions of thousands of children- interviewed. 

In our earlier report other members suggested that we should 
not relv specifically on demographics, but that we should strive to 
' understand the human complexities of problems as well. I agree, and 
fear of war is a matter that for many children overshadows their 
daily life. Whether or not we can affect the foreign policy of this 
country is not the standard we should be cruided by. The best test is 
whether or not the members of this conimittee will better under- 
stand and have a greater appreciation for one of the major concerns 
that children have. 

As for the other topics suggested here today, many are now either 
scheduled or under negotiation. As for one :;0n the priority 
topics mentioned— sexiial exploitation of children— 1 would point 
out that the Child Abuse Act is now on the floor of the Congress, 
and we will all have an opportunity to vote on it soon. 

I am concerned that this committee not act when matters of im- 
mediate legislative concern are before the appropriate committee of 
jurisdiction. Perhaps when that act is discharged and the ..Congress 
has worked its will, we may want to engage m .oversight on a 
broader perspective. We certainly have the right to do that, but we . 
should not lose sight of traditional legislative prerogatives. It is my 
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hope that w.e all will sit back and listen closely to the witnesses. P 
think we-will discover that in fact there is considerable food j or 
thought here, and much for those of us in position to make public 
policy to ponder. 

iMi:s. ScHUOKDKK. Mr. Chairman. ' . 

Chairman Milkku. Mrs. Schroeder. 

Mrs. ScHKOKDKR. I would ask unanimous consent that the rest of 
us who have opening statements, would put them in the record. I 
think for us to recognize the fact that a third of the population in • 
America is under the age of IS and that this committee hii^ a 
charge to listen to them. Today, we have young people here who 
want to talk to us about an important subject. One of the things 
that we worry about is how we .motivate young people to prepare 
for the future. This is difficult whep the world situation is so pre- 
carious that they say, "Why should we be motivated for the future, 
there may not be one. Let's move back to instant gratification." 

I think we need to listen to them rather than spend our time ar- 
guing back and forth. If we need to do that, we should argue after 
the hearings are over. Tiierefore, I would hope that we would put 
our statements in the record and following the hearing we can 
debate whether or not we should have held this hearing. I think it 
is a relevant subject ^.nd I commend the chairman for bringing it- 
forward. 

Chairman Milkkk. The committee will hear first from Cierald Or- 

-jttvkr. - 

Mr. Bulky. Are you going to respond to the unanimous cgnsent 
recjuest? 

Chairman Mili.kk. I did not realize it was a unanimous consent 
request. I thought it was a recommendation from the gentlelady 
from Colorado.. 

Is there objection to including in the record at this point opening 
statements, so that they will appear prior to the testimony of the 
first witness. 

Mr. Bulky. I have a right to object, Mr. Chairman. I was here at 
i) o'clock and ready to go. We did not start until almost 20 minutes 
after I) and I would like to make my opening stiitement. 

Chairman Millku. The gentleman is more than welcome to do 
that. We started late due to technical problems encountered by the 
media. . 

Go ahead. 

STATKMKNT OF HON. THOMAS .J. BULKY, .IK., A 
RKPKKSKNTATIVE IN C()N(;RKSS FROM TIIF STATK OF V!R(;iNL\ 

Mr. Bliley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is quite an understatement to say that we minority members 
are disappointed in the turn which the committee has taken with 
this hearing. After much talk about partisanship at the creation of 
the committee, I would be interested to learn the majority's defini- 
tion of that word. Apparently one side may consistently ignore the 
unanimous objections of the other, carry on as if the other simply 
did not exist, and still consider itself to be following the spirit of 
bipartisanship. I can recoMcile that behavior with my own deflni- 



tion of bipartisanship only if I yield to my suspicion that the major- 
ity failed to'consult its own members as well. 

Defense policy is not a proper subject for this committee, even if 
that policy is articulated by children. The rationale which argues 
otherwise can be used to show that almost any subject is proper to 
almost any committee. I do not believe that we are here today be- 
cause children's fears of war are their greatest fear or their most 
potent fear. Clearly they are not. 

Even our own committee report places chances of nuclear war 
fifth on the list of national problems which trouble high school 
seniors. If we take into consideration the fact that personal prob- 
lems, such as the loss of a parent through death or divorce, are of 
far greater concern to children than national problems, and fur- 
ther, that younger children are less likely to be concerned with na- 
tional problems than are high schoof seniors, we see that there is 
considerably less need for a hearing on children's fears of war than 
for a hearing on their many other very legitimate fears. 

If, in this hearing, we are sincerely and primarily concerned with 
our children's fears of war and the adverse psychological effect of 
those fears, then we certainly ought to be concerned about the var- 
ious nuclear war curricula which have been introduced in the 
classrooms across the Nation in just the last year. The best known 
of these curricula, a course developed by the National Education 
Association in conjunction with the Union of Concerned Scientists, 
has been described by an Education, Department official as "an in- 
credibly obvious drive to bring political . indoctrination into the 
classrooms." I might add that the Washington Post shared that 
•opinion in a recent editorial. 

From the reactions of students to these curricula, it seems as if 
they are devoted to the work of immersing our children in emo- 
tions of fear, guilt, and despair. As one student put it after attend- 
ing a course entitled "Decision Making, in the Nuclear Age," ''It 
was hard to handle. It is hard to spend 45 minutes a day talking 
about dying and it is depressing," I don't wonder. 

Another child, a participant in the course, "Facing History and 
Ourselves," summed up what she had learned thusly: '*I have 
learned that there is seldom a right or wrong but rather a right or 



Students in these programs, which extend from kindergarten 
through 12th grade, are under pressure to explore all aspects of a 
nuclear explosion in all their grissly details. Games are introduced 
which have the sole purpose of reinforcing the idea of the hopeless- 
ness of any future war. Possibly these are healthy exercises for 
adults but they are hardly the measures which most parents would 
prescribe for their own children. Some children may indeed be able 
to handle this pressure but many more are not. 

In closing I would like .to introduce for the record some more ma- 
terial which I believe will help us to better understand the dangers 
of these courses. The first is an article written by Mrs. Charlotte 
Iserbyt, a former Special Assistant in the Department of Educa- 
tion; the second a recent address by noted psychiatrist. Dr. Harold 
Voth which will be available to us in a few days. I request that the 
record be kept open to. receive it. Both Mrs. Iserbyt and Dr. Voth. 
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speak knowledgeably about the most popular nuclear war curricula 
• and their psychological effects upon children. 

Mr. Bliley. Finally I would like to'introduce for the record and 
present for inspection of our committee members an example of 
just how far this business of scaring children has gone. This is a 
copy of a comic book published in San Francisco by an organization" 
called Educomics. It is intende»d for use in the classroom. It is ac- 
companied by a teacher's guide and lesson plan, and it is distribut- 
ed at teachers' conferences throughout the United States. It is the 
true story of a young Japanese boy who lived through the bombing 
of Hiroshima. It includes vivid pictures guaranteed to keep your 
children awake at night. Anyone concerned with the fears of chil- 
dren ought likewise to be concerned with such teaching tools as 
this little book. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Opening statement and material submitted by Congressman- 
Thomas Bliley follow:) 

UPENINC. StATEMKNT OF HON. ThoMAS Bi.II.KY, a R^Rh->KNTATIVK IN CONGRKSS FroM 

THK StATE OK ViROIViA 



It'? 




... i I — ^ - ^..^ — ^ "o"^ ^.v^notoLcfitl V ignore thp 

unanimous objections'' of the other, carry on as if the other simply did not axist, and 
still consider Itself to be following the spirit of bi-partisanship I can reconcile that 
^it f J*-^ •T'^T". P** bipartisanship only if I yield to my suspicion 

thajthe Majority failed to consult its own Members as well " ^ h 

Defense policy is not a proper subject for this corhmittee, even if that policy is 
articulated hy children. The rationale which argues otherwise can be used to show 
that, almost any subject is proper to any committee 

I do not believe that we are here today because children's fears of war are their 
greatest fears, or their most potent fears. Clear.ly, they are not. Even our own Com- 
mittee report (another 'bi-partisan effort) places "chances of nuclear war" fifth on 
the list of national problems which trouble high-school seniors. If we take into con- 
sideration the fact that personal problems (such as the loss of a parent through 
death or divorce) are of far greater concern to children than national problems, and 
urther, that younger childrt^ are less likely to be concerned with national prob- 
lems than are high-school seniors, we see that there is considerably less need for a 
hearing on children s fears of war than for a hearing on their many other very le- 
gitimate tears. 

If, in this hearing, we are sincerely and primarily concerned with our children's 
lears of war and the adverse psychological effects of those fears, then we certainly 
ought to be concerned about the various.**nuclear war curricula" which have been 
introduced to cl/issrooms across the nation in just the last year. The best known of 
these curricula a course developed by the National Education Association in con- 
junction with the Union of Concerned Scientists, has been described by an Educa- 
tion Department official as "an incredibly obvious drive fo bring political indoctri- 
nation into the classroom. PVom the reactions of students to these curricula it 
seems as if they are devoted to the work of immersing our children in emotions of 
lear, Kuilt and despair As one student put it after attending a course entitled, "De- 
cision Making in the Nuclear Age," . . it was hard to handle! It s hard to spend 
•li) minutes a day talking about dying, and its. depressing." I don't wonder 

Another child, a participant in the course, "placing History and Ourselves" 
summed up what she had learned thus: "I have learned that there is seldom a right 
or wrong, but rather a right or left." 

Students in these programs, which extend^ from Kindergarten through twelfth 
grade, are pressured to explore u!i aspects of a nuclear explosion, in all their grizzly 
details. Games are introduced which have the sole purpose of reinforcing the idea of 
the hopelessness of any futurf> ,var. Possibly these are healthy exercises for adults, 
but they are hardly the measures which most parent;^ would prescribe for their own 
children, borne .children may be able to handle this' pressure, but many more are 
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In closing, I would like to introduce for the record some mo're material which I 
believe will help us to better understand the dangers of these courses. The first is 
an article written by Mrs. Charlotte Iserbyt, a former special assistant in the De- 
partment of Education, The second, a recent address by noted psychiatrist, Dr, 
Harold Voth, will be available to us in a few days, I request that the record be kept 
open to receive it. Both Mrs. Iserbyt and Dr. Voth speak- knowledgably about the 
most popular nuclear-'war curricula and their psychological effects upon children. 

Finally, I would like to introduce for the record and present for the inspection of 
our committee members an example of just how far this business of scaring children 
has gone. This \s a copy of a comic book, published in San Francisco by an organiza- 
tion called Educomics, It is intended for use in the classroom, is 'accompanied by a 
Teacher's Guide and Lesson Plan, and is distributed at Teachers' Conferences 
throughout the United States, It is the true stor>'^of a young Japanese boy who lived 
through the bombing of Hiroshima, It includes vivid pictures guaranteed to keep 
your children awake at night. Anyone concerned with thejears of children, ought 
likewise to be concerned with such teaching tools as thisr^lttlehDok, 

Thank you. 
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Another viewpoint 

By Charlotte Ig^rbyt 



"LUt uttd to bem> cuy Tben Mi- 
*i/v saeflMd to to 40 Aitfwer (o rm>- 
tblat. Srvythia^m iatopl»et. getting 
up tt 7 9'dock. totag to tcbool *i s, 
caalcg boiO0 at i, dotag boaework *< 
t,tDdaaMUjrgotagtob«dMtll. 

•la mra^nfytdmdahdUfelMtoo 
time to nOKt la <ten past tw 
tOfO^bM, tevmr. I'rt bceo toretd to 
tblDk ItbMMoltieeooMMy." 

This Is 1 quotation from. "Studtfnl 
JounuJ Excerpts in Rrspons* to ihe 
Curriculum, i-'acing Hutxiry uid Our- 
»*Ives. Holocaust and Humaa Bfhav- 
wr " a federally ■ funded pruKram tor 
eiKhlh and nihih trade students 

^ny courj* thai rtsuJt^ Ui a 1 4- year, 
old \tx\iDK Miii way has ]{ni to be 

.wrunK 1 tlitnli any honest cnild psv- 
cftoIoRist wouJd agrtr wiuj me lljat be 
*ho purposely di5turt)j tlje stabilliv 

■ exprwced 10 well In the student's first 
1*0 sentences, may b« (judty ol child 
4buj>e. 

M;^ cnticlsm of the program is in no 
wjy a cntlctom of the choice ol the 
Jewish Holocaust as the subject Any 
curriculum which, borrowing the 
wonts of those who professionally eval- 
uated It, IS "controversial and experi- 
mental." and clearly is deslpied to 
change students' attitudes on political 
and social issues, which ased another 
holocaust. Out m Cambodia. Tlbel. or 
Afghanistan, ^^ould draw equal scom 
aixl wrath from me. Any program 
which uses pre- and post-testing to 
evaluate student attitudlnal outcomes 
present! problems for a free society. 

The following quotations from, 

•Facing History and Ourselves: A 
Project Evaluation." by professor 
.Marms Ueberman. Harvard Gradu- 
ate Sctxwl of EducatkM. published In 
Moral Education Forum's 1981 special 
devoted to the program, support my 
contentions regarding the program- 

"f'urthennore. the elfect o( the pn>- 
gram on students may not become ap- 
parent until considerable time after 
the complettoo of the unlf Neverthe- 
l«&s. experimtntal programs roust be 
able to evaluate outcomes, Ttiis article 
summajizes the strategies we used to 
detect some ol the effecu of the cootrt)- 
vers^a/ currlculunj. During the Oral 
year of Ute FHAO program we wanted 
to 'cast the widest possible net' to cap- 
ture changes tn the students' moral, 
ego and aocUU development.... Not too 
•uiprtsljjgjy . the Junior high school stu- 
dents wtM took all these tests com< 
plained bitterly about the difficulty In ' 
anavering the qucstlona posed tn the 
pnxncola. (It became partkularty dif- 
ficult to persuade those students who " 
had experienced a unit on resistance to 
cuuinue with t}^ tests ' ) 

"While the advantage of 'casting a 
wide net' to capttire any changes had 
teemed like a reasonable approach, 
the emotio n al reqwoae to what itu- 
denta perceived ai a high levd of 
abuMlud beta uaotldp* ted...." 

Tb« tateot d ifaa program is deceit- 
ful. Through piycfaologlcal manlpula- 
tlOD, frlgbtcQlng fllmi, moral 
dllemaai (the oae of Profenor Kohl- 
bcrfi Moral BeaaootM -fltuatlon eth- 
ia); t bt uM o< the UlJplm *'ihock" 
"•erlmeot, UMMt lunrlval garnet. 



Too high a price 




U«rbyt 



role playing, use of personal journals, 
ttroup cntlcism sessions, etc.. t4-year- 
oid:»- thuikuig IS negatively Influenced 
on the need to preserve our American 
system » preservation throuj^ clinging 
to time-tested values and through a 
strung national dc'ensc ) 

Students are taught to question 
every thing The "content themes" cov* 
rr 'concepts of power, authority, obe- 
dience, rcsistancf. survival, prejudice, 
{.tereo'ypwg. uropjgjnda. Judgment, 
individual amf society, non- Inevitabil- 
ity of history, knowledge, certainty, 
moral responsibility." 

TTie educatoni are using the Holo- 
caust for their own sinister purposes, 
and this ts in itself shocking To seiie 
upon a tragic, unlorgettable era In his- 
tory as a vehicle, to brainwa^ their 
young captive students in the need for 
tolerance of any lifestyle, any religion, 
any value system or political system 
except Fascism, and on the need for 
pacifism when it comes to defenduig 
their country. Is totally wrong I can't 
sw; bow a 14-year-old could possibly 
survive this course, come out ol it any- 
thing but confused at best, or alienated 
Irom our society at worat. 

Young students don't have enough 
history to enable them to ask their 
teachers questions such as, "Might not 
a future holocaust ( nuclear or commu> 
nlst eMlavement) be avoided if the 
tree world remains strong? Might not 
the Cambodian and Vietnamese blood- 
baths have been avoided If the outcry 
from the universities, etc., had not fi- 
nally Influenced American fordgn pot- 
Icy?" Tlie developers of so much of the 
, controversial curriculum, much of 
which Is federally funded, are tbe very 
educationists opposed to a strong na- 
. tionaj defense, opposed to U.S. Involve- 
ment ui preserving freedoms In Latin 
America and the Caribbean, in favor of 
a freeze, sad anxlou:: to strip cur na 
tlon of Its sovereignty. (Remember the 
"DeclaraUoo of Inttrdepeodence" 
written by Professor Henry Steele 
Commager? ) Thdr argument regard- 
ing the need for paclftam and disarm- 
afflcot is faulty, unless tbey truly 
believe It la "better to be red than 
d««t' • In wWcb case they lecm not to 
be concerned one bit over the likeli- 
hood of a communitt holocaust, a pre- 
view of which has been given all of us 
by Mexander Solzhenitiyn to his "Gu- 
Jag Archipelago" and other novels 11 



Is tor this reason — their faulty argu- 
mentation ~ that I suspect their mo- 
tives for this course In my opinion, the 
only goal of this course Is to' make our 
children receptive u» the Idea of disar- 
mament In a socialist world govem- 
tDent. This, they beUeve and leach our. 
chlldreo, would be preferable to a nu- 
clear war, whch they repeatedly refer 
to as another inevitable hotocauat ' 
They succeftsfuUy instUl la their itu-' 
denl9 confusion over Values which wlU : 
affect their abUlty to make rational: 
decisions at the ballot box. In t(H pages 
of Journal entries, at least one-half of 
them reflect ho'jv guUty, fearful, des- 
perate, and confused the students feel 
after going through the course. No 
matter what page one turru to,' or<e 
finds 14-year-olds' quoutkms similar 
to the following: -j fed „ u^wgh 
something I have had all my lUe has 
been taken away from me, soroethlag 
that can never be totally restored. T 
almost feel that I need It back because 
I feel so awful wlltwut It.... We all \tt 
our stiuggllag humanity have to dutct^ 
our eyeballs to keep out the cold tight 
of despair..., 

"The most meaningful pa.rts of the - 
book lEIle Wlesel's 'Nlghfl to mo 
were when the boy stopped believing In 
God, and when the t^!^,er was 
dying....! think that maybe my faith \i 
waning, a Uttk, Just from rolling 
about it.... Unfortunately, this book wUI 
always be tucked to my memory.' I 
want to forget,** or "I'm conscious of 
having cbanged tn the strength of my 
convictions on many of the ethical dli 
lemmas we've cot^tronled. But in other 
w; ys I'm Ics-- sure of myself and more 
Ir rospecUve. Where do I draw the line 
^ 'jfeenrtghtandwrong .. 

Ve probed questions that had no 
nght or wrong answera and I became 
more and more confused as to how I 
stood on several Issues," or "Seeing 
bow other people think and express 
their opmUms I have learned that there 
is seldom a rtghl or wrong but rather a 
rtghtor left . 

The conclusion to the "Journal E«- 
cerpts" consists of the following quota- 
tion, not from a student, but from 
someone named Terreoce Des Pres' 
"And for all their shock and depreulon 
and yes, aiao their tears, what emerges 
finally are things so finely human, 
things ao dearty good and life enhanc- 
Ing, that tbe danger we run and the 
damage we share In medltaUon on the 
Holocaust seem not too hl^ a prtce to 
pay." 

As a parent, I object to U)e public 
schools feeling It Is important to shocK 
and depress my children, or to bring 
them to tears, no matter how noble the 
purpose. I don't pay taxes to have thd 
public schools take risks with my chll^ 
dren who are captive in the daasroom. I 

"Dm danger they run and the dam^ 
age they share" ti too high a price to 
pay, and anyway, the educaton never 
have to pay the prkc for their mhedu^ 
cation of aa expcrlmentatkn with ouk 
children. We parents and our chtldreq 
have paid the prtce far too long. : 

^ifMknotriptciMttmlttnttothi 

V.S. DtpsrtamtotEdaeMtkm ' 
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Thk Psyci!oi.(h;ical EKKKcrr ok Nuci.kak VVak CoURStUi 

(By Harold M. Voth. M.D.)' ' - 

I have been asked to explain the probable effects which certain classroom topics 
and exercises are likely to have on young people. Specifically. I have been asked to 
review the materials (curricula) a number of proups are distributing throughout our 
public school system. The organizations and the curricula they are distributing are: 

A Day of Dialogue by Educators for Social Responsibility, Cambridge, Mass.; 

Decision Making in a Nuclear Age. Box 5!)0, Cambridge, Mass.; 

Choices, a Unit on Conflict and N^uclear War, produced by the NKA and a Group, 
of Scientists, Cambridge. Mass.; , , 

Crossroads, Quality of Life in a Nuclear World, produced by Jobs with Pence, 
Boston, Mass. 

Moral Education Form, Hunter College, N.Y.; and 

Facing History and Ourselves, Boston, Mass. 

The avowed purpose of these groups is variously stated as: (1) an attempt to allay 
the fears and despair of iht* voung by showing that adults are attempting to solve 
the difficult issue of nuclear threat and war; l2) to help young people visualize nu- 
clear reality in a way which is non-threatening, thereby preparing them to ulti- 
mately set us free from the threat which endangers the future of the world; i'A) 
inforrn the young on issues of nuclear war and military spending and help them 
overcome feelings of helplessness and powerlessness; i-U provide a basis for moral 
development; (5) to instruct students on the abuse of power, obedience, loyalty, deci- 
sion-making and survival as they further develop their notions of justice, to learn to 
reason and think about the abuses of civil liberties and the freedom to think. This is 
an ambitious undertaking to say the least. 

After spending some time studying these curricula, I have come to believe that 
their true purpose is to change the student's attitude and behavior to conform to 
the author's beliefs about national and international issues, war, the nuclear threat, 
and so on. I will elaborate on that point Because I believe the implications are 
rather far-reaching, and then I will discuss what the students are being subjected to 
and what the consequences are likely to be for the student and our society. 

I have elsewhere written and spoken on the devitalization of America, oh the 
changing American character and the weakening of the American spirit, and I be- 
lieve the topic we are examining today is another manifestation of^that downhill 
process. Inasmuch as the vitality of a society is a reflection of the aggregate vitality 
of its members and the way the society is organized, an analysis of a nation's vital- 
ity must include a careful inspection of what happens to the young during their de- 
velopmental vears. These crucial years shape personality and determine to a large 
extent how much the individual contributes to society. If home lifd is good, if the 
child's family is intact and he receives good mothering and good fathering, ch antes 
are that child will become an adult who can masterfully handle the problems of life 
and leave his mark. The school experience is also a central fact<ir in the child s later 
effectiveness as an adult. . . - ^i. 

As vou know, family life in our society is deteriorating at a terrifymg rate. The 
divorce epidemic is the major factor for this deterioration, but the mass exodus of 
women from the home, often due to economic pressure but also and probably largely 
to the seductive but false drumbeat of the women's lib movement are major deter- 
minants of this deterioration. r i l l 

The developing child pays the highest penalty for the breakup of the home, the 
part-time or the pathological home. Instead of facing the adult world with courage 
and the anticipation of finding opportunities and fulfillment, he will in all probabil- 
ity be impaired with one or more psychological deficits of varying degrees of sever- 
ity. Before they grow up they will occupy the classroom. What they experience there , 
Ciin have a powerful impact on their current and future psychological condition and 
life adjustment. Indeed, the teachers can be a marvelous developmental stimulus for 
the child or a growth inhibiting or growth disturbing influence. Far some children, 
the school experience is like a psychological hot lunch which can substantially fill 
the inner voids of the child. . , ... 

Our nation is a'ready filled with people of diminished vitality whose contributions 
to society will never reach the level it might„havesbeen-had their home life been of 
a higher quality and greater quantity. Millions of our children will one day swell 



'Chief of Staff. VA Medical Center. Topeka. Kans; Clinical Professor in Psychiatry, Untversi- 
tv of Kansas Collefio of Health Sciences. KansJus City. Kans.; and Faculty. The Karl Menninger 
JKhool of Psychiatry. Topeka. Kans. 
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make up as much as possible for the deficits in theiflives. ChrTdTi^ need the best" 
possible preparauon tor the responsibilities. which . \vill Jall_Lo them as thev enter 
adulthood, and they should be launched into the future in a spirit of appropriate 
•optmiisrn and hope, . 1 1 h 

vuP'* ^u 'i':^ possible mental state for the child is one of despair and hopelessness. 
When children are burdened by these feelings, they do not learn well nor do thev 
traverse developmental and social challenges nearly as well as if thev were cheerful 
ami optimistic. Because the home life of millions of this nation's yoJth is fraiiment^" 
ed or in some instances hardly existant at all. I am certain manv children are trou^ 
bled by these heavy feoIinKS. A Kood school experience can do much to counteract 
these negative mental states. It is therefore imperative that responsible adults care- 
lully monitor the events within the school. Put very simplv, a ^ood school experi^ 
enee can substantially offset a bad home life. 

What 1 see in these curricula is a subtle dei^atist stance beinu touted to the 
youriK. inany of whom are already impaired by their own internal difficulties. Even 
the healthiest child can be adversely influenced bv such material. All that can 
emer^'e from such classroom exercises" is an attitude of hopelessness and defeat Th^ 
very naturv of the subject depicts mankind at its worst. How can youni: children 
possibly view life with an attitude of hope after such exposure? 

In addition to the direct impact of exposure to the most violent and/or degraded 
orms.of human behavior ithe Nazi concentration camp), the tactics or exercises of 
these programs will also have a destructive impact on the child, in mv opinion The 
implicit and nearly explicit challenge which is given to the children as thev engage 
this material is for them to respond with solutions. It is human nature to attempt to 
arrive at so.utions when presented with problems. Quite expectedlv, therefore stu- 
dents will attempt to arrive at solutions. The end point of all of these exercises is a 
blind alley for there are no solutions for the young to find. The sense of frustration 
can only be great for those who take these curricula seriouslv. When there are no 
solutions to life s problems, despair eventually follows and then comes a sense of 
deleat and depression. 1 Can see no other end point for those voungsters who are 
exposed with this material. 
The exercises themselves are often extremelv complex in their focus; and all of 
rr'Tn'TP r ' }^^^ Student doesn't figure it all out. the bomb will eventually go 
of. ( hildren should not be subjected to such nonsense. Their view of life can onlv be 
bleak, in fact, many report developing feelings of fear and despair after exposure to 
this nraterial. Predictably .so. Such exercises will seriou,slv aggrevate the sense of 
, dispair many young pe<jple already feel about life. 

Kach of the nuclear war courses requires the students to keep a journal of his 
thoughts and attitudes about the course. The following quotations are from those 
student journals, as quoted in the printed materials for the nuclear war curricula 
I am very scared, very, very scared. Because with a nuclear war vou don't have a 
chance to survive. -Thest days, 1 just try not to think about mv fliture. because I 
have a hard time seeing one. There aren't any jobs and there isn't anv nionev for- 
me to go to college. I want to do something with mv life, but .who cares about' me'^ • 
Besides, we re all. going to be l)lown up anvwav." (CR' 

"vSome of the discussions we had got 'prettv' heavv.' and it was hard to handle' It's 
hard to spend t.) minutes a day talking about dving, and it's depressing!" "Several 
students began to cry. 'No. nt).' they yelled, covering their ears. 'We'll all be dead 
It s no use. WV re doomed." (DMNAi 

went into this class planning not to allow it to change mv thinking toward the 
arms race and military spending. However, to mv disappointment, at the end of the 
class I have to admit to a degree it has been effective. Mv point of view of staunch 
need for arms has changed to a wishy-washy feeling." (DMNA) 

"1 have learned thrit there is' seldom a right or wrong but rather a right or left " 
'I m conscious of having changed in the strength of .nv convictions on many of the 
ethical dilemmas we ve confronted. But in other wavs I'm less sure of mvself and 
more introspective. Where do I draw the line between right and wrong?'' <FHAO) 
I feel as though something I have had all mv life has been taken awav from me 

something.that can never be totally restored I almost feel that I need it back 

because I feel so awful without it. We all. in our struggling humanitv, have to 
clutch to our eyeballs to keep out the child light of despair." iFHAOi 

"The most meaningful parts of the book (Elie Wiesel's NIGHTI to me were when - 
they boy stopped believing in CJod, arid when the father was dving. I think that 
maybe my faith is waning a little, just from reading about it. Unfortunately this 
book will always be tucked in my memory." (FIIAO) 
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"VVu probed questions that had no ri^ht or wronn answers and I became more and 
more confused as to how 1 stood on several issues. " "Even in this seemingly perfect 
country we are cruel. We are hateful. Wo are obsessed with ourselves." "What I did 
learri will probably change the wav I think. and look on life for the rest of my life." 
(FHAO) 

It i.s a well known child-development principle any sensitive parent ;md/or teach- 
er understands, to not expose cliildren to learning <>r developmental taks which are 
too much for them. Challenge the child, but do not overwhelm him. These programs 
can only overwhelm the child. 

In addition to the immediate despair generj\tin^ impact on the child. I think it is • 
highly probable that there will be other lon^-ran^e effects exposure to this material 
will brin^ about. The first is a sense of revulsion to force, and eventually a reaction 
to a stance of passivity. This process which is technically referred to as "reaction 
formation" is applied to the development of a trait or attitude Which is the opposite 
to a feeling, interest or impulse but which is felt as bad or unacceptable. For in- 
stance, children who are exposed to sex prematurely or excessively often turn into 
sexless beln^;s or become excessively puritanical. Hostile impulses and aggression 
which is believed' to be bad can lead to extreme passivity of character. 

Bluntly put, these programs can only scare the wits out of young people, chal- 
lenge them with unsolvable problems, provoke a reaction of despair and hopeless- 
ness, ultimately lead to a sense of hopelessness about the future and possibly result 
in a reaction to aggression of any kind. Remember, there is nothing inherently evil 
about force or aggression — rather, the purpose for which aggression is used can be 
evil. Children may not and probably cannot grasp that distinction. Even mature 
men Tend to renounce all aggression after prolonged exposure to it. A few children 
might become excessively aggressive as a reaction to this material. 

Of course, the nuclear threat to mankind must be removed, but to expose millions 
of children to the horrors of a nuclear war thereby promoting a massive response of 
registration, defeatism, and reaction formation can only substantially add to the de- 
vitalization of that nation. 

Now to state the obvious. If the world's greatest statesmen are having difficulty 
solving international relations and removing the threat of nu'Mear destruction, how 
in the world can anyone in their right mind expect children to make constructive 
contributions to these grave issues, especially when such a high percenta;', of those 
children are alr^eady troubled within themselves and do not live within a solid, 
secure home. The most psychologically secure child, from the ir-.^l stable and secure^ 
family is no match for the overwhelming issues being presented to them. Even the 
healthiest children are also' very likely. to react with despair. To repeat, tn*- content 
of these courses can only lead to fear, despair and hopelessness. Those n^.cntal states 
will receive a powerful reinforcement when the child fails to produce solutions for 
the nuclear threat and the darker side of man's nature (Holocaust!. 

International relations require courageous, strongwilled, reasonable, rational 
people to be able to adequately represent their country. Mad Hitler been properly 
confronted early in his reign. World War II would probably have been avoided. 
Therefore, our young people deserve the kind of input during their developing years 
so that strong, courageous leaders will emerge from their generations who can rep- 
resent the United States in int4?rnational matters. Furthermore, there must be suffi- 
cient numbers of such citizen^ to provide the mandate for those leaders. A weak- 
ened people select weak leaders. You all know what has happened to our country 
when in the hands of w^ak leaders. 

I know nothing of the backgrounds of the propagators of the materials we aro dis- 
cussing today. After being in my field for thirty years, I can state unequivocally 
that personality factors have a powerful im^acj. on career choices. A special kind of 
personality is required to be able to stand firm rluring tough negotiating processes. 
What a person is determiiies to considerable extent what he believes, and what he 
bi'lieves determines what he does. This very simple formula accounts to a large 
extent for career choices and the ideology one adheres. to within that career. Obvi- 
ously, the creators of the programs we are examining would not do well as states- 
men or disarmament negotiators, but they are nevertheless influencing children, 
some of whom may represent their country in such encounters. 

The materials I have looked over seem clearly to me to suggest that military 
people are bad and that the Pentagon is occupied by greedy, power hungry monsters 
and that these elements must be removed from our society. The protective function 
of the military for our country and other countries is overlooked. The implication is 
that if we will lay down our arms the world will be a safe place in which to live and 
prosj>er. Perhaps the world will some day be such a place, but it is not such a place 
now. 
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It hy*? been noted by very experienced statesmen and military men that if a 
nation has a super weapon it will use it if pressed to the wall. The mass killinj^ of 
civilians in World War II through* bombardment is an example. Unilateral nuclear 
disarmament assumes the other side would exercise self-restraint. They might ini- 
tially, but the events of history strongly suggest that use of nuclear bombs would be 
employed just as improved weaponry has always been eventually used. The ap-' 
proach of a gradual bilateral de-escalation and disarmament makes much more 
sense to most experts. 

Some historians have attributed part of ancient Rome's downfall to the Christiian 
influence, of the impact of the teaching to love your enemies, of forgiveness, etc., in 
relation to the barbarians who were progressively destroying the empire. This naay 
sound shacking at first, but bear in mind that Christian principles only work if the 
other side is capable of understanding them and willing and able to respond to 
them. I am reminded of a very religious man who attempted to demonstiate God's 
protectiveness to his small son by thrusting his. arm into a lion s cage. The lion 
ripped off the man's arm. Some of our adversaries are about lis reasonable as that 
lion. 

Perhaps our adversaries would respond to a softened negotiating stance or to uni- 
lateral nuclear disarmament. Perhaps they would follow the patterns of our citizen- 
ry who have been traumatized during their childhood by educators and others who 
simply are off the wall in their approach to international ii^sues. I doubt it. I think 
we would be overwhelmed in short order as the hordes crossed our borders (jus.t as 
the barbarians did in Rome) into our fertile lands and as the military establish- 
ments of ' our adversiiries polished us -off. The approach of a gradual, bilateral de- 
escalation of the nuclear threat and disarmament is. in the minds of most, the best 
approach. 

I think the nuclear dilemma will be eventually solved. I do not think we will blow 
each other up. One thing I know for certain is that the negotiations which will even- 
tually lead to this happy day will never succeed if we populate our nation with devi- 
talized people and fill them with despair about the future during. their developmen- 
tal years. 

We should provide good family life, teach our children all we possibly can as they 
grow up. so they can eventually master the challenge of life. They must learn the 
basics first and then the more difficult field later, after having achieved the maturi- 
ty to comprehend them. Then as adults they will possess sufficient courage and 
knowledge of the human condition to enter into negotiations with other nations— 
not from a position of passivity, despair, fear and trembling, but from a position of 
courage, reason, strength, competence and hope for the future. 
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Chairman Miller, Any other statements by members of the com- 
mittee? 

If not, Gerald, once again we will attempt to receive your testis 
mony. ; . ' 

Gerald is 12 years old and he goes to public school in Brooklyn, 
Gerald, welcome to the committee. You have a written state- 
ment, and it will be made a part of the record. Please proceed in 
the manner in which you are most comfortable, If you would like 
to read your statement, you go ahead and do so. If you would just 
*like to talk to the committee, you feel free to do that also, 

STATKMKNT OF GKRALI) ORJUKLA, AGK 12, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Mr. Orjuela, Thank you, Mr, Chairman, 

Good morning, parents and' distinguished Representatives of the 
United States of America, Before I begin I would like to .say how 
honored I am for you to let me present my material to you, 

I assume you arc all sensible people, since it requires great intel- 
ligence to be elected to a highly important part of our. Nation, 
Other nations have their intelligent people, Fm sure Yurio/Andro- 
pov is intelligent. Ronald Reagan, our President, is intelligent. 

But why, instead gL using our intelligence for good uses, like 
peace, for example, we use our intelligence for war? Is it right to « 
call having missiles in Europe peace? Is it right to call a nuclear 
missile "peace keeper 7 

This is a waste of intelligence. We are criminalizing Newton, 
Dalton, Einstein, Lycretius, and Democritus, great pioneers in the 
Atom. What would Einstein have thought of this? 

It is senseless to waste money on a missile. There are no winners 
in nuclear war, A one-megaton bomb exploding at ground level 
during a nuclear v^ar in Racine, Wis,, would have a radioactive 
cloud reach New York in a week. But by then. New York would 
have been vaporized long before Racine was. 

Why can't we live in a world with only one rule — peace? Some- 
time in October of last year, I saw a PBS, channel 13, presentation 
of a movie made by the Japanese after the bomb had hit. Parts of 
people literally melted under the blast, A bone was sticking out 
from the socket where there once was an arm. The shadows of 
people left imprinted on the Hoors and walls when the heat flash 
vaporized them. Pitiful piles of entrails that were once known as 
* human beings. That was a 25-kiloton bomb. 

Now nations have arsenals made of more than 15,000 warheads, 
mostly thermonuclear, each one 50 times more powerful than the 
one over Hiroshima. , . 

Simple in design. At high temperatures, the two forms of 
"heavy'' hydrogen, deuterium and tritium fuse to form the heavier 
element helium. Great energy is released. That can be heard in 
any serene junior high school. But no matter hov*' simple it is, it's 
deadly. Any country with the capabilities can do it, and so a lot of 
countries have it. That is frightening. 

That is when children, like me, come in. We are frightened that 
a lot of countries have the bomb. We are frightened that we might 
be hit. You are parents. Let your children live, and let our children 
live. If you kill a child, you really kill two— us as children, and us 
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as^aclults with children. We must understand that anything nucle- 
ar—a plant, a missile, a \var— is something very dangerous, we^ 
cannot yet safely operate the first. We cannot control the second 
and no one wins the third. 

A nuclear war is a time bomb. Time is running out. Let aduiis, 
children, and the nations of the world fight and work together to 
defuse this time bomb. The wire that we need to cut is visible. But 
to cut. the wire we need the clippers. If we work together, the clip- 
pers are in our hands; if not, time will terminate— and so will the 
■ world. 

If you don't listen to the adults, please in behalf of the children 
of the world, I beg you, give yourselves and us a chance. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Milleu. Thank you, Gerald. 
[Prepared statement of Gerald Orjuela follows:] 

Prkpakki) Statkmknt ok Gkrau) OiuuKi^, Brooklyn, N.Y. • 

tiood morning, parents and distinguished representatives of the United States'" 
Before I begin I would like to say how honored I am for you to let me present my 
material to you. 

^ I assume you are all sensible people, since it requires j^reat intelligence to be 
elected to a highly important part of our nation. Other nations have their intelli- 
gent people. I m sure Yurio/Andropov is intelligent. Ronald Reagan, bur President 
is intelligent. ^ 

But why instead of using our intelligence for good uses, like peace, we use our 
mtelhgence for war? Is it right to call having missiles in Europe peace? Is it right to 
call a nuclear missile "peace keeper"? 

This, is;.a waste of intelligence. We are criminalizing Newton. Dalton, Einstein, 
Lucretius, and Democritus, great pioneers in the energ\' of the Atom. What would 
Linstein.have thought of this? 

It is senseless to waste money on a missile. There are no winners' in nuclear war. 
A one megaton weapon exploding at ground leveLduring a nuclear war in Racine, 
Wisconsin, would have a radioactive cloud reach New York in a week. But by then, 
New York would have been vaporized long before Racine was. 

Why can't we live a world, with only one rule— peace? Sometime in October of. last 
year. I saw a PBS (channel IH) presentation of a movie made by the Ja^'panese after 
the bomb had hit. Parts of people literally melted under the blast. A bone was stick- 
ing out irom the socket where there once was an arm. The shadows of people left 
imprinted on the floors and walls when the heat flash vaporized them. Pitiful piles 
of entrails that were once known as" human beings. That was a'25 kiloton bomb. 

Now nations have arsenals made of more than 15,000 warheads mostly thermonu- 
clear. Each one 50 times more powerful than the one over Hiroshima. 

Simple in design. At high temperatures, the two forms of "heavy" hydrogen, deu- 
terium, and tritium fuse to form the heavier element helium. Great energy is re- 
leased. That can be heard in any serene junior. -iiigh school. But no matter how 
simple it is, it s deadly. Any country with the capabilities can do it. And so a lot of 
countries have It. That is frightening. ' 

That is when children, like me, come in. We are frightened, that a lot of countries / 
have the bomb. We are frightened that we might be hit. You are parents. Let your 
children live, and let our children live. If you kill a child, you really kill two— us as 
children, and us as adalts with children. We must understand that anything nucle- 
ar—a plant, a missile— a war— is something very dangerous, we cannot yet safely 
operate the first. We can control the second and no one will the third. 

A nurlear war is a time bomb. Time is running out!fcftet adults, children and the 
nations of the world fight and work together to defuse this lime bomb. The wire 
that we need to cut i^ visible. But to cut the jvire we need clippers. If we work to- 
gether the clippers are. in our.-hands. If not, time will terminate— and so will the 
world. ■ 

If you don't listen to the adults, please in behalf of the children of the world, I beg 
you, give yourselves and us a chance. ° 

Chairman Miller. Next we will hear from Jessica Fiedler from 
Muscatine, Iowa. 
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STATKMKNT OF JKSSICA FIKDLKR, AGE 11, MUSCATINK, IOWA 

Miss Fiedler. I think instead of worrying much about nuclear 
war, .we Should do something about it, but Tm still scared. It's 
scary to think about the world being destroyed and nothing is left. 

Some people say you can live through a nuclear war. Maybe a 
few people would, but when they run out of food, they can't go to 
the local. supermarket, it won't be there. 

Think of all the new babies that are born, they won't have a 
future if there is a nuclear-war, ? 

A lot of ^kids are scared because they migfit not have a future be- 
cause of nuclear war, I want a future, too, 

I think we should put a freeze on nuclear weapons and think 
what a nuclear war' would do, . ^ 

Thank you, 

[Prepared statement of Jessica Fiedler follows:] 

_^ .„ ; PjUa*Allia}..SlAXEMKmV^^ FlKUI,KK, Ml:s(^aTI N K, loWA 

" How I fuol about nuclear war. 

I think instead of worrying so much about nuclear war, we should do something 
about itsBut I'm still scared. 

It's scary to think about the world being destroyed, and nothig is left. 

SomI? people say, you can live through a nuclear war. Maybe a few people would, 
but when they run out of food,, they can't go to the local supermarket, it won't be 
there. 

Think of all the new babies that are born, they won't have a future, if there's a 
nuclear war. 

A lot of kids are scared beeause they might not have a future, because-of nuclear 
war. 

I want a future too. 

I think we should put a freeze on nuclear weapons, and think what a nucletir war 
would do. r 

Chairman Millf:r. Ursell Austin. 

.STATKMKNT OF URSELL AUSTIN, AGE 16, OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Mis^ i^usTiN. Congressman Miller and members of the^ House 
Select Cor^mittee on Children, Youth, and Families. My name is 
Ursell Austin, and I am a 16-year-old student. I live in Oakland, 
Calif., where I am a high school student and a member. of the St. 
John Missionary Baptist Church. I am honored to be here today to 
talk to you about my experiences growing up with the threat of nu- 
clear war. I am very happy this hearing is happening, it helps to 
restore my faith in government that politicians care enough to 
hear from young people. 

I remember the first time I heard about nuclear bombs was on 
television. I was home one Saturday and there was nothing much 
on, so I turned "to this program on Hiroshima. This 'was about 2 or 
3 years ago. It showed what happened to the people and the land' 
when the bomb was dropped. I was completely shocked when I saw 
it. It looked so weird, like the whole city was black'and scorched. 
People were walking around burnt to a crisp and looked like they 
were in pain, but . they didn't say anything, I guess they were in 
shock. I just couldn't believe that such a horrible bomb was 
dropped on innocent people — mostly women and children. 

The schools I went to never talked about nuclear weapons or Hi- 
roshima or the arms race. I think maybe teachers were afraid to 
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talk about it. It made me think it just wasn't a big deal to them, or 
it wasn't important, or they were afraid. But that seemed strange, 
to me.yl think other kids should know both sides of the nuclear 
^ issue, and know them clearly. I believe that if they had a way to 
understand and discuss both sides, they could make up their own 
minds. It's not^like we don't hear about nuclear weapons. It's on 
the news, it's in the papiers, it's on television. But people act like 
we aren't supposed to talk about it. 

, I think about the bomb just about every day now. It makes me 
sad and depressed when I think about a bon^b ever being dropped. I 
hope Tm with my family. I don't want to die alone. I think about it 
most on sunny days when I'm having a good time. I think — it could 
happen right now. 

I thought about it when I was going to camp, because^ I kept 
thinking what if a nuclear war happens when Tm away from home 
and away from my family. I was afraid of coming back from camp 
and there would be nothing left. 

I also used to think about it when I was at a school that was 
built on two levels — an upper level and an underground level. 
When I was in the classrooms undc:rgrx)und Td think about the 
building crashing down on me and suffocating me if a bomb 
dropped. I would think that all the air would be sucked out of me, 
and I'd burn up under the rubble. 

One of the things I think about is what it would be like when a 
warning comes. I would try Ho get my family together and go to my 
grandmother's house where we could hold each other tight and 
pray. I don't want to be warned. I don't want to know it is about to 
happen. If it is going to happen, I want to be killed right away. 
Being alive during or after the bomb would be the most frightening 
of all. I think surviving would be worse than dying. 

It scares .me about my future. I get angry when I think about 
maybe not being able to have a career; that my plans just wouldn't 
get a chance to ever happen.J want to be a midwife and help bring 
life into this world but I might not get the chance. I really want to 
have children and a family some day, but then I'd feel fear for 
them, too. It makes -me wonder whether I should have kid's at all. 
I'd be so scared for my baby. 

I want to live longer, but at least I've had this long. 1 feel the 
worst for the little children. It's not their fault that governments 
can't find a way tcr solve their problems. They are so young and 
innocent and haven't had much of a life yet. I have a 7-year-old 
" sister that I love a- lot. One day I was trying to imagine a safe 
future with no nuclear weapons in it. I would see myself telling my 
little sister that she would grow up safe. It seemed so peaceful. I 
cried. It still makes me cry to think about it. 

It seems to me that we shouldn't be spending so nriuch money on 
more nuclear weapons when we already have enough to destroy 
every person on Earth. The money we are putting for nuclear 
weapons should go for other things. When we go to county hospi- 
tals, we have to wait for hours and hours to see a doctor because 
there isn't enough money for good health care. Old people have 
trouble living on social security. The county mental hospitals have 
to tbrn people away and onto the streets. I know, because I meet 
them on the streets. Our schools don't even have enough money for 
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books. It's hard to do your^ homework when there aren't enough 
books so you have to share and can't take the books home with you 
to study. So when I hear how. much it costs to build nuclear weafp- 
ons, it just doesn't seem right to me. 

A lot of times people think of teenagers as bubbleheads, that we 
are just interested in playing video games, getting dates, or going 
ice skating. That's not fair. We are concerned about what is hap- 
pening in our world. We care about moreothan just whether we get 
a job. We care about the fate of the world. Soon we will be adults 
who can vote. Our schools should be places where we can learn 
about important issues, and discuss them, where we can learn 
about the things that prepare us to be involved citizens. 

When I first thought about coming to testify before this commit- 
tee, I was really nervous. Then I thought to myself that in a nucle- 
ar war all of you and your children will probably die, too. I decided 
_ that rnaybe I had something important to tell you about what it is . 
Tlike^fdr1cids~gr6wing up^ 
live with the possibility that we might not ever get a chance to 
grow up. I think the arms race has gone too far. I hope yoii will 
open your eyes and your minds, and stop the arms race before it. is 
too late for us. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Ursell Austin follows:] 



Congressman Miller and members of the House Select Committee on Children, 
Youth and Families. My name is Ursell Austin^ and i am sixteen years old. I live in 
Oakland, California where I am a high school student and a member of the St. John 
Missionary Baptist Church. I am honored to be here today to talk to you about my 
experiences growing up with the threat of nuclear war, and I am very glad this 
hearing is happening. It helps to' restore my faith in government that politicians 
care enough to hear from young people. 

I remember the first time I heard about nuclear bombs was on television. I was 
home one Saturday and there was nothing much on, so I turned to this program on 
Hiroshima. This was about two or three years ago. It showed what happened to the 
people and the land when the bomb was dropped. I was completely shocked when I 
saw it. It lo<?ked to weired, like the whole city was black and scorched. People' were 
walking around burnt to a crisp and looked like they were in pain, but they didn't 
say anything. I guess they were in shock. I just couldn*t believe that such a horrible 
bomb was dropped on innocent people — mostly women and children. 

The schools I went to never talked about nuclear weapons or Hiroshima or the 
arms racef I think maybe teachers were afraid to talk about it. It made me think it 
just wasn't a big deal to them, or it wasn't important, or they were afraid. But. that 
seemed strange to me. I think .pther kid? should know both sides of the nuclear 
issue, and know the'm clearly. I believe that if they had a way to understand and 
discuss b<5th sides, they could make up- their own minds. It's not like we don't hear 
about nuclear weapons. It*s on the news, it's in the papers, it's on television. But 
people act like we aren*t supposed to talk about it. 

I think about the bomb just about^ every day now. It makes me sad and depressed 
when I think about a bomb ever being dropped. I hope I'm with my family. I don't 
want to die alone. I think about it most on sunny days when Tm having a good 
time. I think— it could happen right now. ' 

I. thought about it when I was going to camp, because I kept thinking what if a 
nuclear war happens when I'm away from home and away from my family. I was 
afraid of coming back from camp and there would be nothing left. 

I also used to think about it when I was at a school that was built on two levels — 
an upper level and an underground level. When I was in the classrooms under- 
ground I'd think about the building crashing down on me and suffocating me if a 
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bomb dropped, I would think that all the air would be sucked out of me, and I'd 
burn up under the rubble. ' 

One of the thing's I think about is what it would be like when a warning comes I 
would try to get rny fajnily together, go to my grandma's house where we could hold 
each other tight and pray. I don't want to be warned. I don't want to know it is 
about to happen. If it is going to.happen, I want to be killed right away. Being alive 
dunng or after-the bomb would be the most frightening of all. I think surviving 
would be worse than dying. 

It scares me about my future. I get angry when I think about maybe not being 
able to have a career; that my plans just wouldn't get a chance to ever happen. I 
want to be a midwife and help bring life into this world. But I might not get the 
chance. I really want to have children and a family someday, but then I'd feel fear 
for them. too. It makes me wonder whether f should have kids at all. I'd. be so 
scared for my baby. 

I want to live bnger, but at least I've had this long. I feel the worst for the little 
children. Its not their fault that governments can't find a way to solve their prob- 
lems. They are so young and innocent and haven't had much of a life yet. I have a 
seven year old sister that I love a lot. One day I was trying to imagine a safe future 
with no nuclear weapons in it. I could see myself telling my little sister that she 
would grow up safe. It seemed so peaceful. I cried. It still makes me almost crv to 
fhink about it. 

It seems to me that we shouldn't be spending so much money on more nuclear 
weaiwns-vvhen we already have enough _to destroy every _perspn on earth. The_ 
money we are putting for nuclear weapons should go for other things. When we go 
to county hospitals, we have to wait for hours arid hours to see a doctor because 
there isn't enough money for good health care. Old people have trouble living on 
social security. The county mental hospitals have to turn people away and onto the 
streets. I know, because I meet them on the streets. Our schools don't have enough . 
money for books. It's hard to do your homework when there aren't enough books so 
you have to share and can't take the Books home with you to study. So when I hear 
how much it costs to build nuclear bombs, it just doesn't seem right to me. 

A lot of times people think of teenagers as bii^bleheads. That we are just interest- 
ed m playing video games, getting d;ites or goin^Hce skating. That's. not fair. We are 
concerned about what is happening' in our world. We care about more than just 
when we get a job. We care about tht* fate of the world. Soon we will be adults who 
can vote. Our schools should be places where we can- learn about important issues, 
and discuss them. Where we can learn about the things 'that prepare us to be in- 
volved citizens. 

When I first thought about coming to testify before this committee, I was really 
nervous. Then- 1 thought to myself that in a nuclear war all of you and your chil- 
dren will probably die, too. I decided that maybe I had something important to tell 
vou about what it is like for kids growing up with the threat' of nuclear war. It's 
hard to live with the possibility that we might not ever get a chance to grow up. I 
think the arms race has gone too far. I hope you will open your eyes and your 
minds, and stop the arms race before it is too late for us. 

Chairman MiLLEp. Jessica Fiedler is accompanied by her father, 
Robert Fiedler, who also will provide the committee with testimo- 
ny. 

Mr. Fiedler. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. FIEDLER 11, MUSCATINE, IOWA 
Mr. Fiedler. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I would echo the sentiments of the three children before you 
today. Perhaps I can give a little different perspective, and I can 
assure the gentleman from Utah that no one will make a political 
pawn out of my child. 

I am reminded of the coniic strip Pogo as I sit in this room with ' 
all you distinguished ladies and gentlemen, and as Gerald did, I 
give you the benefit of the doubt— I assume you are intelligent 
people because you are in an intelligent position. Mr. Kelly's char- 
acter Pogo after a very difficult day in' the swamp sitting on his log 
philosophised by saying, ^^We-have met the enemy and he is us. 
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When"^ this committee invited our daughter to testify here, I 
would not have been surprised if Jessica had said no. She very defi- 
nitely has. a mind of her own. Of course I was delighted by her ac- 
ceptance of the challenge, I only wish that my wife Marge and my 
son Bob^y could share this experience. We are a very close-knit 
family. The 9V- months since I quit my position as county civil de- 
fense director have been a time of testing for us, and I assure you 
Jessica and I would not appear here before you today if it were not 
for the love and support of our family and our friends who stood by 
us in a variety of ways, 

I. have been asked if I have coached my daughter for her testimo- 
ny, and I have two answers. No, this is entirely her own occasion. 
Her mother and I have bent over back^vard to keep it that way.^ 
•And, yes, in the sense of trying to impart,values and shape an in- 
dependent conscience, we have coached Jessica all of her life. Both 
of those answers are true,' 

I have been told, "Of course your children have ain inordinate 
fear of nuclear war— you instilled it in them," I acknowledge that 
we i:alk about nuclear weapons at our house-aiid-the-<;onsequenGes - 
of their possible use. We all like, to think that our children are the 
most precocious in the world and I am no different, I am a very 
proud father. 

One day after I had a particularly hard day, I came home, Bobby 
in his usual bubbly self told me about his rabbit and the fact that 
he was riding his bike up and down the road and all of a sudden 
just out of the blue he said to me, "Daddy, when I grow up will I 
have to go to nuclear war?" Seven years old, I was devastated and I 
replied, "No, son, not if I can help it," ' 

So I have been doing all I can to make sure that none of our chil- 
dren ever face that god awful holocaust. In the last year I have 
talked to nearly 4,000 high school students all over the State of 
Iowa, And in case any of you are confused, the University of Iowa 
is at Iowa City, Iowa, not Iowa City, Ohio, Some of you may be con- 
fused. Many, many of them have verbalized their concern: they're 
afraid they re not going to grow up. These three children certainly 
have done that much better than I can probably do. 

What do you say when youngsters say, as they have to me, "If I 
get married, I'm not going to have kids because I don't want them 
to die in a nuclear war," You can't throw them a lie. Before the 
nuclear age we had the luxury of being ignorant of the devastation 
wars caused. We were able to limit the degree of civilization we 
vvo.uld destroy. Today we're not talking about World War II and 
World War I, and kids understand. 

' Too many people say there is nothing we can do about it — nucle- 
ar war is going to come, just don't think about it. I can't help 
o thinking about it. Imagining the worst and planning for it was my 
job. My daughter was the one who called me to account. One day 
she said to me, 'Daddy, if you hate the bomb so much, why are you 
doing what you do?" ' \ " . 

I was raised a Catholic. I have not said that very many times 
before. I'm proud to be a Catholic, and my church teaches peace 
and justice. We were always told some things are right and some 
things are wrong, and there are some things we must not do. Final- 
ly my conscience told me I could no longer plan for nuclear war. 
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I'm very pleased that the recent bishops' pastoral letter said 
clearly that nuclear war is wrong. Yet our church leaders are 
saying one thing and our Government is doing the exact opposite. 
As citizens of this Nation we are saying to our children, **Do as I 
say, not as I do." Rearming America is big business now, the only 
recovery I can see, and lots of kids' parents live daily with the an- 
guish that I felt and still feel as they go to work in their war'indus- 
try jobs., 

I love my country. I'm proud to be an American, I was as out- 
raged as anyone when the Soviets shot down. the Korean airliner, 
whatever their paranoid justification. It really burns me up that 
many in Congress say that our peace movement is '*pro-Soviet" and 
use a Soviet atrocity as an excuse to vote for unprecedented build- 
up of horrible weapons. If anything, this tragedy underscores the 
need for a curb on the armaments race. Two superpowers not even 
communicating when a plane gets shot down. What if this were a 
true crisis bordering on war? 

To deny that children fear nuclear war is ridiculous. .When kids 
bring home their Weekly Reader vvith a picture of the detonation 
of a nuclear weapon, you can't say that just because they're not as 
sophisticated as grownups they dcn't know what s- going on. 

Just as we as parents have an obligation to our children to pro- 
tect them, to educate them, to contribute to their social and moral 
growth so also you Members of Congress must take responsibility 
for the psychological impact of your moral leadership, or lack of it, 
in your'actions here. 

I would love to talk to each of you members individually away 
from the cameras and the reporters. This is not a partisan ques- 
tion. We're^ not talking about Republicans and Democrats. We're 
talking about human beings. We're talking about children. We're 
talking about our world. We're talking about whether or not you 
agree that we should go on living. The bomb is not discriminating. 
Unlike the creators, the bomb doesn't care whether you're Republi- 
can or Democrat, male or female, black or white, rich or poor. 
Christian or something'else. The bomb doesn't care if you're old or 
young." The bomb just doesn't care. 

But I care; and chil'dren care; and my neighbors in Muscatine, 
Iowa, care; afid, if you believe polls, the great majority of Ameri- 
cans care. And I venture to say that virtually all of us on this 
planet care— and we'd better, ladies and gentlemen, because it's 
the only planet we've got 

Thank you." 

[Prepared statement of Robert A. Fiedler II follows:] 

Prkparki) Statement of Robert A. Fiedler II, Muscatine, Iowa 

When this committee invited our daughter to testify here» I would not have been 
surprised if Jessica had said no. She very definitely has a mind of her own. Of 
course I was delighted by her acceptance of the challenge. I only wish that my wife 
Marge and son Bobby- could share this experience. We are a very close-knit family. 
The nine-and-a-half months since I quit my position as county civil defense director 
have been a time of testing for us» and— I assure you— Jessica and I would not 
appeanbefore you today were it not for the love and support of our family and for 
the many friends who stand with us in a variety of ways. 

I have been asked if I coached my daughter for Her testimony, and I have. two 
answers. No, this is entirely her own occasion. Her mother and I have bent over 
backward to keep it that way. And, yes,' in the sense of trying to impart values and 
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jihape an indeptmdent constience, nve have coached Jessica all her life, Both answers 
are true. 

I've been told, *'0I' course your children have an inordinate fear of nuclear war— 
you instilled it in them." I acknowledge that we talk at our house about nuclear 
weapons and the consecjuences of their possible use, Bobby is seven years old, 
"Daddy," he said one time, '.*When I grow up, will I have to go to nuclear war?" I 
was just devastated; and I replied, **No, son. Not if I can help it," 

So I have been doing all 1 can to make sure that none of our children ever face 
that godawful holocaust. In the last year I have talked to nearly four thousand high 
school students all over Iowa, Many, many of them have verbalized their concern: 
they're afraid they're riot going to grow up. What do you say when youngsters say, 
as they have to me, "If I get married, I'm not going to have kids because I don't 
want them to die in a nuclear war," You can't throw them a lie. Before the nuclear 
age, we had the luxury of being ignorant of the devastation wars caused. We were 
able to limit the degree of civilization we would destroy. Today we're not talking 
about World War II or World War I— and kids understand. 

Too many people say there's nothing we can do about it; nuclear war is going to 
come; just don't think about it, I couldn't help thinking about it. Imaging the worst 
and planning for ii was my job. My daughter was the.one who called me to account, 
"Daddy, if you hate the Bomb so much, why do you keep doing what you do?" 

I was raised a Catholic, and my church teaches peare and justice. We were always 
♦old some things are right and other things wrong, and there are some things we 
must not do. Finally my conscience told me I could no longer plan for nuclear war. 

I'm very pleased that the recent bishops' pastoral letter said clearly that nuclear 
war is wrong. Yet our church leaders are saying one thing and our government is 
doing the exact opposite. As citizens of this nation, we are saying to our children, 
**Do as I say," not, "Do as I do. " Re-arming America is big business right now (the 
only recovery I can seei, and lots of kids' parents live daily with the anguish I felt, 
as they go to' work in their war-industry jobs. 

1 love my country, and I'm proud to be an American, I was a? outraged as any- 
body when'the Soviets shot down the Korean airliner— whatever their paranoid jus- 
tification. It really burns me up that many in Congress call our American peace 
movement **pro-Soviet" and use a Soviet atrocity as an excuse to vote for unprec- 
edented build-up of horrible weapons. If anything, this tragedy underscores the need 
for a curb on the armaments race. Two superpowers not even communicating when 
a plane gets shot down! What if this were a true crisis bordering on war? 

To deny that children fear nuclear war is ridiculous. When kids bring home their 
"Weekly Reader" with a picture of the detonation of a nuclear weapon, you can't 
say that just because they're not as sophisticated as grownups they don't know 
what's going on. 

Just as we parents have an obligation to our children to protect them, to educate 
then^, to contribute to their social and moral growth— so also you Members of Con- 
gress must take responsibility for the psychological impact of your moral leadership 
(or lack of it > in your actions here, 

1 woulJ love to talk to each of you Members individually, away from cameras and 
reporters. This is not a partisan question. We're not talking about Republicans and 
Democrats, We're talking about human beings. We're talking about children, We're 
talking "about oUr world. We're talking about whether or not you agree that we 
should go on living. The Bomb is not discriminating. Unlike its creators, the Bomb' 
doesn't care whether you're Republican or Democrat, male or female, black or 
white, rich or poor. Christian or something else. The Bomb doesn't care if you're old 
or young. The Bomb doesn't care, -s. . 

But I care; and children care; and my neighbors in Muscatine, Iowa, care; and (if 
you believe polls) the great majority of Americans care, I venture to say that virtu- 
ally all of us on this planet care— and we'd better, ladies and gentlemen,"^ because 
it's the only planet we've got! 

Chairman Miller, Thank you. 

Gerald, could you tell the committee how you became interested 
or involved in the issue of nuclear weapons or nuclear war? 
How did your concern begin? 

Mr. Orjuela. When I was about 10 I read books on World War I, 
World'War II, Vietnam, Korea, and I noticed when the Japanese/ 
United States war ended how it was ended by dropping two bombs 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Seeing a mushroom cloud black and 
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ugly with death, it makes you think it could happen again. This 
time it could happen on Tokyo, Moscow, Washington, and if we 
don't stop, there is nothing. 

I am not against defense but this is just too much — a nuclear 
war, a nuclear bomb. Having defense should mean saying that this 
country will live its own way, and this "country will live its way. 

Chairman Miller. You belong, as I understand it, to a committee 
that was formed in your previous school. You are now in junior 
high, is that correct? 

Mr. Orjuela. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. How was the. committee forriied? Was it 
among students? 
Mr. Orjuela. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. Why was it formed?- 

Mr. Oruuela. I was not around when it was formed, I joined up 
later. 

The reason why I joined was after watching the movie that they 
had, I knew that I v/as scared, too, and that I should go and talk 
also because everybody is scared. 

The three of us have proved our point. And what child, whether 
it be 10 to 19, doesn't know at least that we have weapons that 
could get rid of cities, that could wipe out hundreds of thousands of 
people— innocent people, people that had nothing to do with the 
Russians and the Americans just having a dispute over the way we 
run our country as the best way and the way that they say their 
country is run the best way. There is no child who doesn't know 
that. 

. Chairman Miller. So? 

Mr. Orjuela. So if the child knows this, why are we so scared? 
We are scared, yes, because nobody- else is scared. We feel that we 
are alone and it is up to the Presidents of the nations, it is up to 
the people of the nations", not just the, high representatives, not just 
the President It is the people that have to. have their say on the 
subject. We have to say that we don't want it it is too much. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Ursell, you. mentioned that concern began to grow after watching 
a TV show on the Hiroshima bom'^bing. Have you discussed this 
with your classmates or have other students discussed their con- 
cerns with you? 

Miss Austin. 1 know a lot of students and kids who are really 
concerned about this issue and we discus'^ it a lot and they're 
scared, too, but they just don't know what to do about it. IVEy God, 
I'm speaking now and I'm happy to have this chance to do this but 
they just don't know what to do. 

; Chairman Miller. Jessica, what about you? Do your friends dis- 
cuss this with you or is this a matter of your own concern? 

Miss Fiedler. Well, sometimes my parents' do but most of the 
time they say they just don't think about it and there is nothing 
they can do about it* and they just sit at home and just wait. They 
don't worry about if'and I don't know why. If there is a nuclear 
war, the world will be destroyed and- nothing will be able to live. 

Chairman Miller. So it is not a matter that is on their, minds 
every moment of every day? 
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Miss F1EDLEK./I just don't think they think about it very much at 
all. 

. Chairman Miller. Congressman Marriott had to go testify before 
the OCS subcommittee so I will recognize Congressman Coats. 

Mr. Coats. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
"' ' I am not going to._ask any questions of you but I do want you to 
understand that in my opening statement I did not intend to make 
any of you three children uncomfortable. I am very uncomfortable 
as I expressed in my statement and I think there are others in the 
room that are probably also uncomfortable but I expressed what I 
expressed because ! do have children. Like Ursell, I have a l(5-year- 
old. I also have a 12-year-old and a 5-year-old. 

As an adult, we all have to deal with stress. We have, to deal 
with some unpleasant subjects and some unpleasant thoughts. You 
will have to forgive me because I guess I come from a philosophy of 
trying to keep my kids from growing up too fast too soon. I am dis- 
tressed that my l()-year-old and 12-year-6ld are exposed to as much 
as they are. There is not a lot I can do about it because everywhere 
they go there is television, movies, and our society is just the way- 
our society is. I regret that but that is the way it is. 

So I come from the perspective of trying to at least give them a 
few years of childhood to enjoy whatever they can in childhood. I 
know that much, much sooner than I would wish that they are 
going to have to deal with adult kinds of things. So my statement 
was intended to say that and certainly not intended to put you 
three on the spot. You are not here for that reason and I did not 
want to suggest that. I am not going to ask you any questions and I 
thank you for your testimony. 

Chairman Miller. Mrs. Boxer. 

'Mrs. Boxer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just want to assure the members of the panel here with us that 
you are making a difference. You are making a difference because 
you care enough to speak '^vith your friends about your fears. These 
are real fears, and 1 think every member of this panel has stated 
that on both sides of the aisJe today. 

I would like to ask Ursell first a question and then to Mr. Fiedler 
I have a question. 

Ursell, you in answering Congressman Miller's question said that 
young people you know do discuss this issue. Now I am interested 
basically in how you think* and this might be difficult. They know 
about their fears and their anxieties. Some of them may join orga- 
nizations and try to change the .nature of the way the political 
process is working in regards to this issue, but do you think that 
some of them express their fears in other. ways such as possibly not 
feeling optimistic enough about the future to really plan ahead for 
college or a family or perhaps getting into drugs or alcohol as an 
escape from this— and I know that you are not a sociologist but just 
your own observations — or do you feel that things occur for other 
reasons? - ^ 

Miss Austin. Well, I think a lot of times it occurs for other rea- 
sons but I think this is a big part of it, why some of them get into 
drugs, because they think there is just not anything. else to live for. 
I myself am not going to do that, I am going to try to help other 
people get involved and to do what is right, at least to me. But I 
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think that is a large part of it because like some of them they go to ' 
health clinics and they cannot really get help, they have. to pay for 
It and they don't have any money so that sort of turns them, turns 
them away to other negative things, 

Mrs, Boxer, So in other words what you are saying is because of 
our priorities perhaps where we are spending so much, in the mili- 
tary budget, the fact that this may cause us to not spend enough in 
other areas, leads to things happening out there on the ground of 
the community that are not particularly good for young people 
today? .. 

Miss Austin. Yes, 

Mrs, Boxer, My question to Mr, Fiedler, you alluded to the fact 
that you were in the civil defense preparation field. When I was a 
county supervisor we refused to accept the money in Marin 
County, Calif,, for nuclear war pre[iaration because we felt it was a 
waste of money, we felt that there was no way to really prevent a 
destruction of nuclear war. So I was in that kind of situation- that 
you were in in some sense. Interestingly enough our board of su- 
.pervisors-was_.composed- of- three- Republicans and two Democrats 
and it was a unanimous decision that you couldn't prepare for nu- 
clear war, so obviously I have a particular opinion on the subject 
but I ask this question because I really want to get your perspec- 
tive as a professional in this area, 

I don't know how many years you were in this business so you 
might allude to that, but did you see before you left a real accelera- 
tion of this preparation? Did it give you the feeling that there were 
those people in the Defense Department here in the Government 
here that are actually believing that nuclear war was going to be a 
reality and that is why they were asking for this money? 

Mr, Fiedler, Do you want that in 20 words or less? 

Mrs, Boxer, Well, as best you can, 

Mr, Fiedler, I would say yes to everything you just mentioned. 
One of the main reasons that I quit the job, and I was in the job 
4V2 years, civil defense director for a small county with a popula- 
tion of 40,000 people and about 419 square. miles so a relatively 
small area. We were a host area, we were going to host people from 
the quad city area which is a metropolitan area of a half million, 
When'I took the job 'in July 1978 the emphasis at that time from 
FEMA was preparing for natural disasters— tornados, and in my 
case the Mississippi River flooding on a regular basis, those types 
of things. 

I don't mean to give the impression that I enjoyed preparing for 
disasters but I enjoyed doing what I thought would mitigate the sit- 
uation if in fact it did occur. Then when President Carter, who I 
am sure all of us know was a Democrat and not a Republican, 
signed Presidential directive 59 in December 1979, the whole phi- 
losophy of the Government's way of dealing with nuclear war 
changed from mutual assured destruction to the fact that, yes, we 
would fi'3^ht a nuclear war; yes, we could win a nuclear war and 
then whcr President Reagan took office it accelerated at an ex- 
tremely fast pace to the point where we' were told that if we did 
not spend x number of hours preparing for nuclear war under the 
title Civil Protection Planning that we would in. 'fact not receive* 
the ..matching Federal funds through the local State organization 
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and it has escalated completely from— well, everybody knows that 
we have air raid sirens and Chicago uses them when the White Sox 
win an intermittent pennant or a division championship and we 
used the first Monday of every month to sound a tornado warning 
if in fact there was one. 

But nobody really believed that they were really air raid sirens. 
As a matter of fact, my sirens had never been tested in the air raid 
mode in 20 years when I did that and to say that the reaction was 
less than satisfactory would be an understatement. But, yes, it is a 
continual acceleration, a continual movement. I go out and people 
say, *Teople don't really want nuclear war." Fortunately that^ is • 
true most of the time but I really feel — former Secretary of State 
Haig mentioned, "It is too bad that we cannot have a little nuclear 
war so we could extrapolate some data from that," because we do 
speculate, that is very true. All we have is Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki and we do in fact speculate on that, but for someone who was 
in Government to make that kind of statement shows nie a mind 
set that has developed on both sides of the aisle, to coin a phrase, 
and it scares me, it just scares the hell right out of me, and to deny 
that is to deny the world we live in. 

Chairman Millek; Congressman Burton. 

I have to take you in the order you showed to the Committee. 
Mr. Burton. I don't have any questions. I would like to make a 
.comment. 

Chairman Miller. The gentleman is recognized for 5 minutes. 
^Mr. Burton. I agree with these children, I am scared to death 
about the prospect of nuclear war and that is why I support the 
President in his quest for a nuclear disarmament treaty at Geneva. 
But unilateral disarmament surely, as in World War II when Lord 
Cl\amberlain followed the policy of appeasement and weakness, 
\yill cause the aggressor, the Soviet Union, to continue to follow the 
barbaric policies of expansionism. We need look no further than, 
/the Korean jetliner to see what they are capable of. 

We must remain strong as we pursue ''nuclear disarmament in 
Geneva. I. restate that weakness has always brought on aggression 
by those who would strive for world domination. The Soviet Union 
is no exception to this rule. Look at their record. We must strive 
for nuclear disarmament but in the meantime we must be strong. I 
think that if those who support the policies of unilateral disarm- 
ament are successful, then we run a very real risk of having the 
Soviet Union provoke a nuclear war in the future. 

That is all I have to say. 

Chairman Miller^ Congresswoman Schroeder. 
.'Mrs. Schroeder. First of all, I want to thank all of the witnesses, 
l/think it shbws a lot of guts to come to talk to us. This committee 
Has made me think seriously about some of these issues. When I 
/compare my childhood with the childhoods of these young people 
from around the country, I realize that when I was your age, I 
didn't think about the things that you do, child support, divorce, 
unemployment, or nuclear war. We really worried most about 
whether or hot we could have a Coca-Cola after school. That is 
where a lot of us in my generation come from. 

I would like to ask Miss Austin about one of the frustrations I 
hear from the younger generation. I have a child your age and I 
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hear him and his friends complaining that, ''You adults don't treat 
us properly.-You want to talk down to us. We would feel more com- 
fortable if you would be honest and level with us about your own 
fears about nuclear war and other such things rather than try to 
gloss over them." 

Is that just unique to my household or is there frustration that 
adults don't deal straightforwardly with kids or understand how 
much more sophisticated they are than the youth that we were? 

Miss Austin, Yes, I think that is true. I would like to be dealt 
with as a person, not as a teenager or a youth. ! don't want to be 
looked down on, I want to be an equal human being just like every- 
body else and I think a lot of teenagers want that. 

Mrs. SCHRGEDER. I certainly sec that at home. One of the ques- 
tions that I have involves my frustration as a parent since I want 
to rui^e my children in a hothouse where they are not subjected to 
the climate or evil things. That's a Santa. Clause mentality. You 
want everything be perfect. Sometimes I realize that this is not 
really fair to them because at some time they- have t^j-leave-Hrc- 
hothouse and go out and deal with the real world. 

Gerald, I believe you testified that there was a committee in your 
school talking about nuclear war. Then Jessica said that the kids 
in her school didn*t really want to talk about it too much, because 
they didn't want to think about it. 

Are kids going through the same thing as adults? In other words, 
do they want to live in a pretend society where these problems are 
ignored? Why does Gerald's school want to deal with it but kids in 
your area don't? Do you have any idea? 

Miss Fiedler. No; some people don't want to think about it, they 
are too afraid and they think it is hopeless, they cannot do any- 
thing about it. Some just think, you know, if you try, you can pre- 
vent it. . 

Mrs. SCHROEDER., Gerald, when you work with your committee, 
what does your committee want to do about it? Some of Jessica's 
group says, ''Well, we just don't want to think about it," although 
Jessica clearly doesn't agree with them. Youths want to think 
about it. Do they try to figure out what they can do about it? Do 
they get involved v/ith the parents or what do they do? Did they 
just study the problem of nuclear war? 

T. Mr. Orjuela. They didn't study.it, they tried to to do something 
about it. We wrote petitions. 
; Mrs. ScHROEDER. Who did .you petition? 

! Mr. Orjuela. First we signed our names on the paper of all the 
committee members and we went outside and saw how many 
people in the school came and wrote their names on the petition 
.and we sent this to the President and we got a response. But the 
reason why we think about it is if a bomb hits, there is no place to 
run. We can't , run to our car and go to the nearest bomb shelter 
because outside as soon as we hear thie warning that the bomb is 
coming, it is going to be chaos. 

Mrs. ScHKOEDER. But aren't you also saying you don't think those 
bombs are going to go off by themselves. You seem to be saying you 
are worried about the adults that have their finger on them? 



Mr. Orjuela. Yes, we are worried about the bombs, the people 
who have Iheir fingers on them who are the ones who as soon as 
the signal comes they press the button and it's over. 

Mrs. ScHROEDKR. Mr. Chairman, I am impressed at how knowl- 
ed£(eable these young people are. That's wonderful. 

Thank you very much for being here. 

Chairman Miller. Gerald earlier this morning suggested that his 
recreational reading was Gray's Anatomy. I enjoyed that also. 
Congressman McKernan. 

Mr. McKernan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be very brief. 

I don't have a question, just a comment to address to our wit- 
nesses and that is ! hope that from what you have experienced 
today you won^t think that there are any Members of Congress 
who are not concerned about nuclear war. I guess that what I 
would like to leave you with is that we appreciate hearing about 
your concern because we all share them. What you have in Con- 
gress, and I think that that is what makes this country great, is an 
ability to express one's opinions, one's views and one's ideas about 
the proper way f--' solve this problem and it is not a partisan issue. 

There are diiicrences within the Republican Party on how to 
avoid having a nuclear war. There are differences within the 
Democratic Party on how to avoid having a nuclear war. I just 
want you all to know, in spite of what you might see in the media 
and in spite of what you might think you have heard even here 
today, that in spite of the differences we all want to do everything 
we can to avoid a nuclear war. ' ^ 

I think that you ought to be concerned about the issue. I am glad 
that you have shown the initiative to be involved and to come here 
today and let us know your views. Everyone in this society ought to 
be doing that but that ought not to indicate that just because some- , 
body has different views than you do that they are not also con- 
cerned about nuclear war and maybe see a different way of trying 
to avoid it. This issue is an emotional one as well, and it should be,;^ 
that people feel very strongly about the issue and sometimes don't 
realize that someone who has a different view is just as concerned 
about the issue; they just think it ought to be solved in a different 
way. 

So you go back and continue to think about this issue and talk 
about it with your classmates. I hope you. will try to keep in mind 
the views that you hear from others and really analyze the issue 
because I don't think we have come up with the proper answer yet 
and we are going to continue to work on it here in Congress. It 
may very well be your generation that is going to finally find a 
way out of this nuclear age and make the world a lot safer Tor all 
of us. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller Congressman Mdrrison. 
Mr. Morrison. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I don't have a ouescion, but I would like to share a few words 
with our witner- c. 1 would -first like to thank all four of you for 
taking *he lime and trouble and energy to share your p^spective 
with Uri ?ind to tell you, particularly to the children, tha^ I have 
been v impressed with children in my district who have gotten 
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im^olved in the issue of the arms race and have taken some very 
concrete steps to try to do something. ~ 
=.MB=had^^^ Haven ar^ in Connecticut 

who traveled to Sweden. They met with children from the Soviet 
Union and from Scandanavia and talked about these fears and con- 
cerns and tried to build some understanding about how the future 
adults might do a better job than the current adults in removing 
this risk. ^ 

I kiiow that when I grew up in the fifties and sixties we didn^t 
face this issue as children, .Nuclear war and the throat of nuclear 
war was a far away thing We thought we could hide under our 
desks in school and that somehow it would pass. It was something 
that was deeply suppressed by the way that w:e were raised. 

I think :t is particularly important that we recognize that Sy 
bringing this. issue forward and bringing it forward with our'chil- 
dren, we are doing something that we hope will leave you better 
prepared than we were on these questions, more able to deal with 
them in the way that everyone says that they want them dealt 
with; that is, to remove the threat of nuclear war and to remove 
nuclear v/eapons from the world, 
T| ;"ems to me there is no way to get from here to there if our 
'iU'r. n^don t grow up with the recognition of the danger, so that 
V rn* sensitive to the tremendous challenge.^ We have to find a 
A at of the horrendous situation we are now in. So I commend 
you for making that kind of commitment and for those adults who 
understand that you can^t hi,de the truth from the children, that 
you have to share it. I hope that they will be n^ore creative than 
we have been so far in dealing-with it. 
Chairman Miller. Congressman Wolf. 
Mr. Wolf. Thank you, Mr, Chairman, 

I won t ask any^que&t4ensT-Hus t waul L o-ma ke a comment to tne ^ 
panel. I appreciate the sincerity of the children on the panel. There 
IS. no such thing as a winnable nuclear war. But I believe it is im- * 
portant for you to remember, all of you on the panel, that we are 
dealing with the Soviet Union which has a different form ofW- 
ennment than our form of government. The head of the Soviet 
Union, Andropov, was head of the KGB and killed very many 
many innocent people, many millions of people, in his own country' 

It is^ government that persecutes the Jewish people, will not 
allow them to leave their country and exercise their faith. It is a 
country that has sent Russian troops into Afganistan and has 
slaughtered many women and children and innocent people in Af- 
ganistan, It is a country that has even been involved— as much as 
we believe in the one adult on the panel who said that he was a 
member of the' Roman Catholic faith---in the attempted assassina- 
tion of a Pope. 

I think it is important that we remember who we are dealing 
with. In this end, I believe we all share-^the same concerns. I am 
the father of five children and we want to bring about peace but " 
the question is, as the Congressman from Maine said, as to how we 
do it 

I wanted to also express my concern, and I might say disappoint- 
ment, to the chairman for the context within which these hearings • 
are being held. This is an issue and perhaps an issue that we could 
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have gotten to at a later date. One of the prime issues, that I am 
concerned about is the question of teenage suicide. Fifty-seven teen- 

ijprfs=4Trave^-a#tempt-ed=5uieid 

three of them have been successful. The committee's report on 
page 40 list this matter as a main concern under our review. 

If you saw the CBS special in Houston and Dallas then you saw 
the alarming number of young people that are committing suicide. 
This is an issue that I think this committee has the ability to deal 
with and to ^do something about. There are many other issues-^ 
child abuse as Time magazine covered, drug abuse that Mrs, Heck- 
ler was talking about, and alcoholism among our young people. As 
a father of five children I am concerned about these things and 
again I think the committee has the ability to deal with them, 

I am concerned, Mr, Chairman, although I know that you will 
disagree with me, that by holding this hearing you may have put 
the dagger in the- heart of this committee ^and politicized it to the 
point that all its recommendations— all its recommendations— will 
now be viewed in a political light. Some might even ask* why we 
are having, this hearing in the Armed Services Committee room 
with military soldiers marching down Independence Avenue rather 
than holding it in the Health and Human Services Committee 
room. People will 'ask that and I think now there has been a rebut- 
table presumption that this committee hasu-been politicized, I was 
one of the conservative Republican members of. this body, that 
_YQtedJLQ„est abJiah_tJbis_camm it tee 

Michael . so*^ that I could get on this committee because of my con- 
cern—the concern about the breakdown of the families, children's 
suicide, teenage suicide, the breakdown of our whole society, 

I think the jury k still out, Mr, Chairman, and you have an op- 
portunity—and you may not like to be put in this position— to 
-p.r-ove-us~wrong.-By-holding this hearing in this context I think 
there is a rebuttable presumption that this committee has now 
become politicized and that its data base, its reports and anything 
else it does in the future will really be viewed as a political sham. 
Losing the committee's credibility is not what we want. The jury is 
still out. I am not saying this is absolute but I will tell you that I 
am concerned. 

I want to again thank the panel for coming, 

I have five children— a son 19, a daughter 17, a daughter 16, a 
daughter 14, and a daughter 10, What you have done really has 
been very brave. It's very difficult, I know to address people. 
Frankly, I even feel funny getting up before a group when I speak 
out in my congressional district. So I know, it took a lot of courage 
for you young people to join us today. 

Chairman Miller. Congresswoman Johnson. 

Mrs. Johnson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I just want to welcome you young people. The really exciting 
thing about your being here is, at your age, having the opportunity 
io know what it is to live in a democracy and to experience the 
freedom and the opportunity to influence your Government in a 
way that really very few people in the entire world enjoy. I hope 
that as you go home and recollect on this experience and as you 
take history courses in the future, and in your schoolwork and in 
' college, you will reflect on your opportunity to share with the Con-. 
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gress o1 the United States your perception of your own fears and of 
those of your friends as they impact national policy. I hope that 
-VQ" will rememhor th-M f h o phnHm^P rp ri Hy r ,., airi ^r-Tlir- 
vvorld is to find a way for all nations to move toward the realiza- 
tion of this opportunity for their people. 
So I hope as you sit here that you are really proud to be Ameri- 
^ ; cans because we sometimes forget to be conscious of the enormous 

•.blessings that we enjoy and that we have earned through this kind 
of dialog and . through the quality of our legislative process, on our 
city councils, in our State governments, and in our Federal Govern- 

. ment: 

The second thing I want to say is that you are not alone. I think 
if there is one thing that you should take home with you today it is 
that we in the Congress also fear nuclear war. There is not a 
person sitting here of any party that does not share your fears. I 
think the challenge for you is the same as the challenge for us and 
that is, what do we do with these fears? We have never been very 
good at handling fears, whether it is fear of child abuse, fear of a 
parent, fear of a friend, or fear of a bully on the schoolyard, but 
now we have the problem of the fear- of an action— a single action 
that would destroy the world. 

That is a heavy burden, it is something I didn't have to grow up 
with when I was a child. It is something you have to grow up with 
and something. my children who are a little older than you have 
had to face in their college classes and trv,_to_deaLwii:h..J. rnmmpnH 
you for your willingness to face up to this fear, to acknowledge it 
and to grapple with it. 

I would ask you and urge you that among your friends now, first 
of all that you not feel alone. Second, you have confidence that not 
. only we share your fear but that we are with you in that search for 
a solution. I hope that you will take from this experience the mes- 
sage that now we mustvact on our fears— that you must act. Peti- 
tions are one way of acting, but as you advance in school I hope 
you vvill study the materials that have to do with the issue and the 
question of what do we do now. 

Now that we know that we have this fear, we know we cannot 
make it go away because there is no way of immediately snapping 
your fingers and destroying all those weapons that exist. You must 
.work with us as part of the challenge to decide what course of 
- action, what should be the policy that will make sure that it does 
not happen that will lead us to have the opportunity and the abili- 
ty to find a way to gradually destroy those weapons on both sides 
• while protecting the freedom and the security of the world and the 
people who live in it. 

Truly r think you should be proud and impressed that your Con- 
gress has spent many, -many, many hours debating the nuclear 
freeze resolution because it means that it was willing to engage in 
a difficult debate on the issue of solutions and consider the full 
range of material on both sides. I know that I as a mother and as 
an experienced legislator, felt no heavier burden ever in my life 
than knowing I would have to vote on policy in this area, that I 
was a part of the process that shows us what actions we must take, 
to try to take, to prevent the realization of the things that you fear 
and that we share in your fears. 
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I would just ask, Mr, Chairman, if I may have the privilege of 
snhmitting my nppning statement which unfortunately I was 
unable to give since I was attending another hearing jn the CJon- 
gress. It goes into somewhat more detail both in terms of how I see 
how we must deal with fears at this time but also my sense of ur- 
gency that this' committee deal with this fear, I know this fear is 
just as real, just as powerful, and just as important as the fear of 
the destruction of the single family unit, the problems of divorce, 
the effect it is having on our children as they anticipate the de- 
struction of the loss of a parent or the loss of an adult. 
.. 'Chairman Miller. The gentlewoman's time has expired. 

That request was made earlier and unanimous consent was 
granted that opening statements could be included. 

Mrs. Johnson. I do appreciate your being here and I commend 
you for your action in appearing today. 

[Opening statement of Congresswoman Nancy Johnson follows:] 

Oi'KNiNG Statkmknt OK HoN. Nancy L. Johnson, a Rkpresentativk in Congress 
From the State ok Connecticut 

Mr. Chairman: I appreciate this opportunity to share with you some of my 
thoughts about today's hearing and I would like to join with my colleagues in ex- 
pressing; concern about the exclusiveness of the topic this morning. 

There is no doubt in my mind, as a legislator, a citizen,, and as a parent, that 
nuclear war is the greatest threat we as a nation face and that living with that re- 
^Ijty jg thp mn^t Hiffirnlt challenge we a s individ ual humqn Jbein^ face. As a new 
Member of Congress, I can say without hesitation that debating the issue ofthe 
arms race has been the most sobering legislative responsibility I have ever shoul- 
dered. It took years of study of a great quantity of material and much disciplined 
thought to come to grips with the enormity of the nuclear threat and the complex- 
ities of determining an appropriate, sound course of action for our nation. 

Many of us here supported the nuclear freeze resolution before the Congress, but I 
would venture that no one who supported or opposed that resolution did so easily, 
without soul searching, reflection and many hours of study The great many num-. 
bers of times the Congress spent on the debate testifies to the seriousness and com- 
plexity of the matter. My experience and the public process of the Congress, demon- 
strates that fear, while real, is not the stuff of solution, does not provide the sub- 
stance to make the difficult choices involved in planning a course of action that will 
prevent nuclear war. _ ■ 

By conducting today's hearing we are including in this important debate the chil- 
dren of our nation, whose fears are valid, but whose experience in seeking interna- 
tional solutions is non-existent. I hope today that we learn from these ypung people 
about their fears— for what parent or teacher has fully dealt with the challenge of 
educating childref^to have a fearful reality without being overcome or paralyzed by 
the possibility of such havoc as wrought by nuclear war? Let us seek instead to find 
new insight into dealing with this problem, unique to today's youth, but let us not 
alloW the national policy debate to appear to be .a matter purely of emotion, nor 
isolate, this fear from the web of fears that so surround our children. 

I was saddened to read in last week's "Washington Post", for example^ that fears 
of being excluded or rejected by others, fear of competition, unrealistic fears of fail- 
ure and humiliation arid a sense of aloneness have contributed to a phenomenal 
jump— nearly a 40 percent increase— in the suicide rate of our young people. The 
article vvent on further to state that many teenagers appear to have been driven to 
suicide because of divorce. Parental divorce may come at a time when the turbulent ^ 
psychological world within the adolescent, and the rapidly changing demands of the 
external world already create great stress. What are we doing to address this fright- 
ening phenomenon? Are these fears any more or less real than the threat of annihi- 
lation? Is it realistic or useful to compare them? 

What kind of values do our children have in an increasingly competitive, violent 
society? What is the impact of daily exposure to visions of murders and violence on 
television? How are we helping our children cope with a world which values success 
and material wealth more than individual, personal accomplishments and strong 
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moral convictions? What are we doing to help prepare young people for overcoming 
their Fears in order to become responsible, caring adults? 

Mr, Chairman, I believe we as a Select Committee would be seriously remiss if we 
did not seek to und e rstand the web of immediate f e ars.that surround and th reatPn 
so many of our Children. We must understand the Tmpl icat ions for public policy of 
the newly unstable environment in which our children are growing 

I hope the Committee will explore all of these areas in a more meaningful way 
today and in the future as I believe all of them are at the heart of the challenges 
that face us as a nation and as a Congress. 

Chairman Miller. The gentleman from' Utah, Mr Marriott 
Mr. Marriott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I apolo^rize for having to step out and testify before another com- 
• mittee but I just want to tell you, Gerald, and Ursell and Jessica 
that we enjoyed your testimony. You have been able to come today 
and see how Members of Congress disagree on many of the issues 
and even after disagreeing in public why George and I are going to 
go out after this meeting and have a glass of milk together. f-Laueh- 
ter.J . 
. All is not lost. I just want to say to all of you that the thing you 
should learn from this meeting, arid you have done it, is to stand 
up for the things you believe in. I want to congratulate all of you 
for coming and saying it the way it is, saying what you believe and 
having the courage to come before this committee and expressing 
your point of view. Good luck to all of you and thanks very much 
for coming. , . . . - ■ 

Mr,.Fiedler_, thank y ou for bringing your daughter. 

Chairman Miller, Congressman Lehman. ^ — 
Mr. Lehman. I am sorry L am late but we all have conflicts. 
\^^ S0\ng to be 70 years old on my next birthday. Nobody likes 
to be years old if they can b^ younger but one of the advantages 
of soon getting to be 70 years old is that I have a feeling that if I 
were, r or 10 instead of 70 that I would be very distressed that I 
would not be able to have the chance to live out my entire life span 
because of the apparent potential of a nuclear holocaust. So one ad- 
vantage in being old today is that you will have a better chance to 
live out your life span than being young today. That is a very sad 
commentary on what we are dealing with in relation to nuclear 
warfare. 

I thank you for coming today. 

Chairman Miller, Gerald, you were sending me a signal you had 
something to say. 

Mr. Orjuela. I would like to say two things, please. First of all I 
feel that it is incorrect to say avoid nuclear war. The correct way is 
dissolve^ nuclear war. Avoiding is talking and saying that we 
shouldn t do it like, for instance, SALT IL No change. We still have 
the missiles. Any time we don't feel that we can agree any more, 
we just press the button and war. Disarm is to get rid of the mis- 
siles. That is the right way to explain it. Disarm nuclear war. 

The second thing is I would like to say that if this was not the 
issue of nuclear war— if it was the issue of teenage suicide, alcohol, 
drugs— you prove your point, those are important issues, but if this 
issue was not made today, then when would that have been? After 
a bomb had hit? After there was a war if we are still here? 
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Each person according to the Constitution has his chance to 
speak but then if we don't get a chance to speak, when is it goin^ 
to be determined? After or before? 
— -T-P-nd-my-Kt-at-pmpnt 

Chairman Miller. It's enough to leave a politician speechless. 
[Laughter.] 

You're doing a hell of a good job. Let me thank all of you on the 
panel for coming here today. I think it is very important that you 
made the effort to come here and to participate. We will probably 
continue to argue about whether or not inviting you was proper or 
improper. This committee, as long as its tenure exists, will contin- 
ue to hear from children, will continue to solicit the views of chil- 
dren. 

This committeejwas created to hear the views of children. Some- 
times your testimony will.be controversial and sometimes it won't. 
I think it is very important that we not ignore one of the very 
large constituencies of this committee. 

As we sit in a position to make public-policy it is also very impor- 
tant that from time to time we consider the impact on those people 
who have to live with those policies. I don't think there is any dis- 
agreement t)n this committee about the desire to rid the" world of 
nuclear arms, I don't think there is any disagreement on this com- 
mittee about the complexities of trying to do that. There are many 
avenues that are being sought after to accomplish that fact. 

I also think it is very important that as we consider our time- 
-table that we recognize your timetable and the future that many of 
3^u and yourTriends^ to. Perhaps that was brought home 

here today with your testimony. 

So thank you again so much for your time and your effort to 
travel here this morning. 

Thank you so much for comirjg. 

We w i ll get on wit h_the_S£CQnd panel now. ^ 

Thank you. ^ 
Mr. Fiedler. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Next the committee will hear from a panel of 
researchers, including Dr. John E. Mack, Professor of Psychiatry, 
Cambridge Hospital, Harvard Medical School; Dr. David Elkind, 
who is the chairman of the Elliott Pearson Department of Child 
Study at Tufts University; Dr. John Golden ring, Loyola Mary- 
mount University and a fellow of the American Academy of Pediat- 
rics; and Dr. Robert Jay Lifton, the Foundations' Fund for Re- 
search in Psychiatry Professorship, Yale University School of Medi- 
cine. 

Gentlemen, if you will come forward. We are under softie time 
constraints. We obviously took a little bit-more time with the first 
panel than anticipated. 

Your prepared statements will be placed in the record in their 
entirety and the extent to which you can summarize and allow 
time for questions will be appreciated by the committee. 

Obviously one of , the central issues raised in the opening state- 
ments on both sides of the aisle is the question of whether or not 
there is sufficient data to go forth in terms of a discussion of this 
issue and its impact. I think. you can help enlighten us as to wheth- 
er or not this is a matter of concern or not. 
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We will proceed with Dr. Mack first, 

STATEMENT OF JOHN E. MACK, M.I)., PROFESSOR OF PSYCHIA. 
TRY, CAMBRIDGE HOSPITAL, HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL 

Dr. Mack, First I want to thank the committee ^for this opportu- 
nity to speak with you today, 

S^everal psychologists, including Brewster Smith to whom Con- 
' gressman Marriott referred, have noted how little research had" 
been done on the' impact of the nuclear age on children and youth 
considering, in Smith's words, '*the human centrality and scientific 
interest of the issue," - 

President Reagan in his address in November 1982^expr6ssed 
concern about the effects the nuclear fear is having on our people. 
He described- in particular upsetting letters, in his words, often full 
of terror, he was receiving from schoolchildren telling of their fear 
of a nuclear holocaust, . 

I will summarize the data available pn this subject to date. There 
are three types of study: surveys given to a broad sample; more de- 
tailed questionnaires given to particular communities; and inter- 
views. In adjlition, there are media reports and films, and anec- 
dotes reported by children and their families, teachers, and others, 

Jerald Bachman and his colleagues at the Institute for Social Re- 
search at the University of Michigan administered questionnaires 
from 1975 to 1982 to 16 to 19,000 seniors from 130 public and pri- 
vate high schools across the country. To the -question "Of all the 
problems facing the Nation today, how often do you worry about 
the chance of nuclear war," Bachman found a fourfold increase^ 
from 1975 to 1982 of those who worry often. There was also a 61- 
percent increase during this period of those who agreed with the 
statement, ''Nuclear or biological annihilation will probably be the 
fate of all mankind within my lifetime," 

Ps^iatr-isUDaniel Offer has found using self- administered 

questionnaires, in which young people expressed their views of 
themselves and their world, that their statements have changed 
from the 1960's to the 1979-81 sample expressing less hope, less 
confidence in the future. 

Survey specialist Daniel Yankelovich, summarizing the data to 
December 1982, found a mood of despair and gloom, a sense of the 
future— this is in the United States and Western Europe—as being 
very threatening, as perhaps there not being a future. 

The first questionnaire studies were performed by Sibylle Esca- 
lona and Milton Schwebel in response to the Cuban missile crisis in 
1965, They found at that time a great deal of fear of war and un- 
certainty about the future, Escalona observed, "The profound un- 
certainty about whether or not mankind has a foreseeable future 
exerts a corrosive and malignant influence upon important devel- 
opmentaLprocesses in normal and well-functioning children," 

No studies have come to'our attention between 1963 and 1977 
when the American Psychiatric Association appointed a task force 
to study the psychosocial impact of nuclear advances. 

In the initial study over 1,100 questionnaires were given, to chil- 
dren and adolescents in the Boston, Los Angeles and Baltimore 
areas and more detailed responses were received from 75 children 
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in high schools in the Boston area. These questionnaires were 
given in 1978; 1979, and 1980 and questions were asked like, 
"When were you first aware of nuclear advances?" ''What does the 
word, 'nuclear bring to mind?" ''Do you think that you could sur- 
vive a nuclear attack?" *'Have thermonuclear advances influenced 
your plans to have a family, your view of the future?" 

About 40 percent of young people reported that they became 
aware of nuclear developments before they were 12. A great 
number expressed fear about this issue — more than we had expect- 
ed — and a high percentage said that it had affected their plans 
about marriage an^l their thinking about the future. ■ 
In the more detailed responses children expressed, somewhat to 

. our surprise at that time, vivid thoughts about the terror they had 
about the nuclear threat, their powerlessness, images of nuclear de- 
struction, doubt about whether they will ever have a chance to, 
grow up, expressions of "Live for now since there won't be a 

.future." 

Dr. Beardslee and myself and the members of the task force 
raised questions, too. about what effect this sense of futurelessness 
was having on personality development, particularly about wheth- 
er young people could form stable ideals, which depend on a sense 
of continuity and confidence in the future, when the very future 
itself was jeopardized and they felt that the adults to whom that 
future was entrusted could be held responsible for that jeopardy. 

Since that time there have been a number of studies which used 
this questionnaire in modified form. This has been one study Jn 
Newton North High School. A group of 900 young people in the 
Greensboro-Guilford County area in North Carolina the question- 
naire was questioned. Several thousand questionnaires were col- 
lected all over the cou'"'.iy in October 1982 by educators for social 
responsibility and similar findings have been discovered that a 
very high percentage of children, an increasingly high percentage, 
are worried about the nuclear threat. 

The Greensboro-Guilf nl County study also showed a great deal 
of lack of information about the issue. Seventy percent only of high 
school students knew which countries had actually used nuclear 
weapons in war and 19*^ minutes was the mean estimate of how 
long it would take Soviet uclear missiles to reach this country. 

Efforts since this time have been made to do studies in which the 
nuclear issue is not addressed directly. There is the concern about 
researcher bias, or revealin the agenda of the questioners so stud- 
ies have begun to take •/ e— the first by Scott Haas, a psycholo- 
gist — in h.'^h the "iiucl; ir question is embedded among a number 
of other fears to see i'r place that it has. Dr. Haas found in high 
schools in the Co i L w i and Massachusetts areas that the nucle- 
ar issue was listed as the first concern among children more fre- 
quently than any other issue, although less than half listed this 
issue first. 

You will be hearing about work by Dr. John Goldenring and 
Ronald Doctor in California and their colleagues. Just one striking 
finding of theirs was that among 20 issues — which included paren- 
tal divorce, pollution, cancer, world starvation, fear of getting a 
job— the nuclear issue ranked second as the. greatest worry of their 
sample, second behind parents dying. 
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There has been only one interview study, which was conducted 
by psychology student Lisa Goodman and myself and other col- 
leagues at the Cambridge Hospital, in which we interviewed in 
depth 31 high school students in the Boston metropolitan area 
ranging from 14 to 19 of diverse religious background. They were 
questioned about these issues and again this widespread fear, sad- 
neis, helplessness, and cynicism came forth. Each interviewee ex- 
pected that nuclear war would come in his or her lifetime. Some 
seemed to live on two levels, planning as if there were a future 
while believing nuclear annihilation to be inevitable. Civil defense 
was dismissed as useless. Nuclear weapons seemed to offer little 
sense of security,. although the interviewees would not want to live 
in a situation where the Soviets had nuclear weapons and America 
did^not. 

Some of these adolescents resisted stereotyping of the Soviet 
Un ion, acknowledging that they are ^/supposed to be our enemy." 
Some distinguish the Soviet Government or "system" from its 
people. Both superpowers are held responsible for the arms race, 
which is perceived as dangerously out of control with a momentum 
of its own. ^Some see technology as having wrested control from 
man. One 15-year-old'*boy was unsure who would have responsibili- 
ty for initiating a nuclear war. He said, think that's who does 
it—a computer, or the President. I-m not sure. I think it's a com- 
puter." 

Many expressed the desire for more knowledge, especially about 
the Soviet Union. In offering solutions to the impasse these stu- 
dents emphasize better communication between the leaders of the 
superpowers and express the desire for a chance to .participate in 
the decisionmaking process, which is seen as a way of overcoming 
their sense of terror and helplessness. 

There is also a steady flow of information which reaches re- 
searchers and others from newspaper and television reports, films, 
and anecdotes. These sources are difficult to evaluate because they 
often illustrate a point of view of the person presenting the infor- 
mation. As a frequent audience myself of such reports, and some- 
one clearly concerned about this issue, I can only offer a few per- 
sonal impressions. . 

It seems thrt younger and younger children are expressing their 
fear about this issue. An 11-year-old girl recently asked her parents 
if she would have time to commit suicide in ihe interval between 
learning that nuclear bombs were on the way and their actual det- 
onation. Children as young as 5 and 6 are expressing fears to their 
parents and teachers about nuclear destruction and not growing 
up. Six- to nine-year-olds s^em to be afraid they will be abandoned 
and left alone in a. nuclear war; that is, that they will survive and 
their family and friends will be killed, which reminds us of the fact 
that reports of what children and adolescents express have to be 
seen in relation to other developmentally age-related concerns of 
young people. 

Some children ask what it is like to experience different age peri- 
ods, as they do not expect to reach them themselves. The obsession 
with video games, in which nuclear destruction comes inevitably 
after a period of defensive success, seems to be both an effort to 



master the nuclear fear as well as a preparation for nuclear anni- 
hilation that is seen as inevitable. 

- The data available so far about what American children and ado- 
lescents think and feel about the threat of nuclear war is limited. 
There are methodological limitations in the size and percentage of 
compliance in the studies and in the age, geographic and socioeco- 
nomic distribution of the samples. The studies have been largely 
performed by people who are concerned about this issue. 

There is only one pilot interview study. There are no studies spe- 
cifically devoted to preteenage children. It is very difficult to cate- 
gorize the responses from questionnaire studies because this is such 
an emotionally laden subject. For example, some young people 
seem not to be involved in this issue, but does this mean that they 
are truly not involved, or are they defending themselves? I had an 
11-year-old neighbor boy who came to me after one of his teachers 
had asked him questions about the nuclear problem and what he 
thought about it and he said, '*You know, I had not realized how' 
much it bothered me until that teacher gave me a chance to talk 
about it." 

A 14-year-old boy on a questionnaire, when asked had the nucle- 
ar threat affected his view of the future wrote in letters an inch 
and a half high No, No, No. How do we categorize that? Is that a 
no or a yes? 

Young people seem in record numbers to be conscientious about 
their studies, some people say, but Brandeis sociologist Gordon 
Fell man asked one of his students a few weeks ago about why stu- 
dents are being so conscientious, and one young man replied, ''It's 
the only alternative to despair when the world can blow' up at any 
moment." 

Now I will summarize what I believe these data show and some 
of my own more personal conclusions on this subject. First, the 
summary of the data to date. 

One. Many children in different parts of the country are con- 
cerned about the threat of nuclear war and experience troubling 
feelings of fear, sadness, powerlessness, and rage. 
. Two. The meaning of this concern and the issues it roises varies 
according to the developmental level of the young persons. 

Three. Worry about the nuclear threat has increased in the 
period 1975-83, as the nuclear arms competition has appeared to 
become increasingly out of control. 

Four. An important part of this sense of things being out of con- 
trol is the perception that authority for nuclear war has slipped 
out of human control and has been* taken over by technology. 
''Five. Children and adolescents seem less defended than adults 
and more able to perceive the reality of what nuclear weapons can 
do arid what nuclear war would really mean for them, their fami- 
lies and the world. 

Six. There are great variations in the amount of information 
children and adolescents receive. Television appears to be the chief 
source of information. 

Seven. Many children feel they have no one with whom they can 
discuss the nuclear problem. They feel alone — as Gerald has told us 
today — with their fears and abandoned, isolated and unprotected 



by the adult generation, including their Nation s. leaders. This adds 
to the sense of hopelessness sind creates cynicism. 

Eight, Many yoUng people express uncertainty about whether 
there will be a future. This futurelessness has raised questions for 
a number of investigators about the possible impact of the nuclear 
threat on personality development in childhood and adolescence. 

And then I have my more personal conclusions. The distress and 
questions of many of our children and adolescents should lead us to 
a broader considerajtion of security than that to which we have 
been accustomed. Security relates to a sense of certainty or uncer- 
tainty about one's safety and e;cistence. It is, in this sense, a state 
of mind. From this point of view we are failing as a society to pro- 
vide security for large numbers of our children. 

One can go further. We have left our children alone with this 
problem, to learn what they can from the rnedia and each other. 
We have provided neither reliable information through our schools 
nor the opportunity for open and considered discussion with re- 
sponsible adults— parents, teachers and religious, community and 
government leaders. 

The problem of security in the nuclear age cannot be resolved by 
technological means alone, no matter how ingenious,. The nuclear 
threat is largely the creation of human beings who cannot resolve 
their relationships with one another in the political realm. Our 
young people know this and they know, too, that the work of secur- 
ing the future requires new ways of approaching relationships in 
the political and cultural domain, just as improvement in the emo- 
tional climate in a Household is brought about by changing the 
quality of relationships among members of a family. 

Recommendations: 

One. Further careful research is needed to learn about the 
impact of the nuclear arms competition on children and adoles- 
cents. , ^ 

Two. Educational programs are needed which provide accurate 
information about nuclear science and technology and the political, 
historical, and cultural realities of the arms competition, -including 
the objective study of the history and psychology of enemies and 
potential enemies. 

Our young people are going to get information one way or an- 
other. You cannot protect them. We should give them solid, mean- 
ingful, accurate information. 

Three. We need to create opportunities for young people to be 
able to talk about these troubling matters with responsible adults 
in their homes, and in their schools and communities, so they can 
participate appropriately in the national dialog relating to nuclear 
weapons. • 

Four. There is a need to broaden our conceptions of security to 
include considerations of health and, in the case of the impact of 
nuclear weapons on children and adolescents, psychological health 
and well being as well. 

Five. New approaches to achieving security are needed, which in- 
clude examination of the dimension of human relationships in war 
and peacemaking in addition to purely .military and technological 
considerations, if we are to create for our children the confidence 
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in the future, and tlie freedom from fear, which President Reagan, 
called for in his speech a few months ago. 
[Prepared statement of John E. Mack, M.D. follows:] 

PfttPA-l«iB-SlVATEMENT]-0i^J0IIN-ET-M-ACK7-M:^ OF PSYCHIATRYV ' 

Cambkid{?k Hospital, Hakvard Medical School 
introduction 

:I wish to thank the Conjimittee and its Chairman for the opportunity to speak 
with you this morning. Thi|i is a subject which, I expect, is disturbing for all of us, 
whether or not we have children of our own. Social psychologist M. Brewster Smith" 
in an address delivered in I Eugene, Oregon in October, 1982 noted how little rer 
search had been done "on Ithe impact of the nuclear age on children and youth'* 
considering "the human centrality and scientific interest of the issue." (1) President 
Reagan in his address of November 2l{, 1982 on nuclear strategy expressed concern 
about "the effects the nuclear fear is having on our people" (2). He described in par- 
ticular upsetting letters "often full of terror" he was> receiving from school children 
telling their fear of a nucleiir holocaust. In my comments this morning I will sum- 
marize the information available to date on the impact of the nuclear threat on chil- 
dren and adolescents and oljfer some suggestions about further work that is needed. 

Three types of study have been done to date: surveys given to a broad sample; 
more detailed questionnaircjs given to particular communities; and interview stud- 
ies. In addition, there are media reports and films, and anecdotes reported by chil- 
dren and their families, teatjhers and others. 

l.AKGE scale questionnaires 

The only survey to addresis specifically the concerns of ^voung people about nticle- 
ar war was conducted by Jerald G. Backman and his colleagues the Institute for 
Social Research of the University of Michigan (3). From 1975 to 1082 they adminis- 
tered questionnaires to l(i-19.00() seniors from VSi) public and private high schools 
across the country. To the j question "of all the problems facing the nation today, 
how often do you worry about the chance of nuclear war," Bachman found a four- 
fold increase from 1975 tojl9S2 of those who worry "often." Bachman and his co- 
workers also found a (Jl percent increase during this period of those who agreed or 
mostly agreed with the statement "nuclear or biological annihilation will probably 
be the fate of all mankindi within my lifetime." Psychiatrist Daniel Offer has been 
using self-administered questionnaires since 1962 to assess teenagers views of them- 
selves and their worlds. He found th at the samples of voung people in the earlv 
19H(rs expressed more hope and a greater, belief in the future than those questioned 
from 1979 to 1981, which jmay or may not be related to the nuclear issue as Offer 
did not ask specifically about it (4). Survey specialist Daniel Yankelovich, summariz- 
ing the available data in December, 1982, reported a mood of despair and gloom in 
Western Europe and the United States (5). He related this mood to "a sense of the 
future as being very threatening, as perhaps there not being a future, a future of 
grimness, of shortages, of jgreater difficulty, a closing in of horizons.*' 

QUESTIONNAIRE STUDIES 

The first questionnaire studies were performed by psychologist Sibylle Escalona 
and Milton Schwebel and were begun in response to the Cuban Missile Crisis. Both 
were published in 19()5.| Escalona examined. 311 children from widely different" 
socio-economic groups and ranging in age from 10 to 17. Schwebel sent question- 
naires to :i,000 junior a!nd senior high school students of various socio-economic 
backgrounds and asked questions such as "Do you think there is going to be a nude- 
ar war?" "Do I care?" j'What do I think of fallout- shelters?" Both Escalona and 
Schwebel found a greater degree of fear of war and uncertainty about the future 
than they had anticipated. Escalona observed, "The profound uncertainty about 
whether or not mankind has a foreseeable future exerts a corrosive and malignant 
influence upon importajit developmental processes in normal and well-functioning 
children" (f),7). 

No studies performed [between 196)^ and 1977 have come to our attention. In 1977 
the American Psychiatrpc Association appointed a Task Force to study the psychoso- 
cial impact of nuclear advances (8). 

Among the subjects tb be studied was the impact of nuclear developments on chil- 
dren and adolescents ('i). One thousand one-hundred and fifty one (1,151) question- 
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naires were administered to children from the 5th through 12th grades in the 
Boston^^ Los Angeles and Baltim.ore areas. More detailed responses were obtained 
from children in two high schools in the Boston area where the examiners spent 
additional time in the classroom with the teenagers. The questionnaires were ad- 
ministered in 1978, 11)71) and 11)80. The results were gathered by Dr. Wiliiam 
Beardslee and myself and published in the Task Force Report in 11)82. Questions 
asked included, "what does the word 'nuclear' brjng to mind?" **How old were vou 
when you were first aware of nuclear advances?" "What do you think about Civil 
Defense?" "Do you think that you could survive a nuclear attack?" "Have thermo- 
nuclear advances influenced your plans for marriage, having'^children or planning 
.for the future? ' and, "Have thermonuclear advances affected your way of thinking'^ 
fabout the future, your view of the world, time?)." The questionnaire underwent 
some revisions between 11)78 and 11)80 in order to facilitate quantitative scoring Ap- 
proximately 40 percent of the total group reported they were aware of nuclear de- 
velopments before they were 12. Although the majority of the overall group studied 
thought that civil defense would not work, a considerable percentage considered it 
essential. Approximately nO percent of the 11)71) sample of :i8l) high school students 
reported that nuclear advances had affected their thoughts about marriage and 
their plans for the future. A majority reported that nuclear advances affected their 
daily thinking and feeling. 

Among the more detailed responses of teenagers from high schools in the Boston 
area there were vivid expressions of terror and powerlessness, grim images of nucle- 
ar destruction, doubt about whether they will ever have a chance to grow up and an 
accompanying attitude of "live for now." Some expressed anger, toward the adult 
geneiation that seemed to have so jeopardized their futures. 

Beardslee and Mack, as Escalona had done before, raised questions about the 
impact of the nuclear threat on the development of personality. Th»'y wondered in' 
particular about the effect on the formation of stable ideals or values, which de- 
pends upon a sense of human continuity and confidence in the future. Thev asked 
what happens to the formation of such ideals when the adult generation to whom 
young people. turn for models, and to whom their futures are entrusted, cannot pro- 
tect them and may even be seen as jeopardizing the future. 

In the last two years there have been several additional questionnaire studies. 
High school senior Jon Klavens administered a modified version of the APA ques- 
•^''^^ students at Newton North High School in Newton, Massachusetts 
^.^^^^•.^"'^^y"'^^"^ percent of the students thought nuclear, war would occur in their 
hfetmie while 52 percent were, unsure. Sixty-two percent thought the threat of nu- 
clear war was increasing. Over half reported that the threat had affected their 
thinkmg about the future and their sense of time. Family practitioner Stephan D. 
Hanna administered the APA questionnaire early this year to 700 11- to ID-year old 
students in the Akron, Ohio area (11). A higher, percentage than in the Beardslee/ 
Mack studied associated the word nuclear with destructive imagery as opposed to 
peacctirne uses. The intensity and pervasiveness of expressions of fear, helplessness 
and cynicism and anger toward the adult generation was also greater than in the 
APA study. 

Psychologist Richard L. Zweigenhaft in conjunction with the Greensboro-Guilford 
County Emergency Management Assistance Agency administered a 'jl'item ques- 
tionnaire in November 11)S2 to \m adolescents and adults living in this area, includ- 
ing :J/2 nigh school students (120. Sixty-two percent of the total sample expected nu- 
. clear war to occur in their lifetimes while (UJ percent were worried or very worried 
about the use of nuclear weapons.. Sixty-three percent thought that nuclear war was 
prophesized in the Bible. The Greensboro-Guilford County study also disclosed trou- 
bling Ignorance about fundamental nuclear realities. Only 70 percent of high school 
students knew which country has used nuclear weapons in war; 11)2 minutes was 
the mean estimate of how long it would take Soviet nuclear missiles to reach this 
country. There was much misinformation disclosed about what the post nuclear 
attack world would be like, although the great majority expressed the wish for more 
information. 

• In October 11)82 Educators for Social Responsibility sponsored a day long sympo- 
sium on nuclear issues called "Day of Dialogue." Many thousands of questionnaires 
containing questions similar to those in the initial APA study were distributed to 
high school students across the country. The results of 2,000 randomly selected re- 
sponses were examined from among a larger number collected in Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin. Oregon and California. Eighty percent of those responding thought that 
there would be a nuclear war in the next 20 years and DO percent of these reported 
that if such a war occurred, the world would not survive. Eighty-one. percent said 
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that the threat of nuclear war affected their hopes . for the future, while 84 percent 
said it was having an impact on having a family or planning to get married (13). 

'Psychologist Scott D. Haas administered a questionnaire to students from four pa- 
rochial private and public schools in the Hartford, Connecticut and Dearfield, Mas- 
sachusetts areas in which he attempted to separate the impact of the nuclear threat 
from other fears and concerns of adolescence such as the economy, employment and 
energy shortages (14), Although the nuclear issue was listed as the first concern 
more freauently than any other issue, less than half listed this first. 

Psychologist Ronald M. Doctor and his co-workers at California State University 
have administered a questionnaire developed by pediatrician John Goldenring to 
913 junior and senior high school students in Los Angeles, San Fernando Valley and 
San Joje areas (lo). In order to overcome methodological bias, or disclosure of the 
examiner's agenda which takes place when specific questions are asked about the 
nuclear issue, these researchers have embedded the nuclear war question among 
twenty items. Doctor et al. found that 58,2 percent of the sample were worried or 
very worried abdiit nuclear war, with this concern ranking fourth, behind a parent 
dying, getting bad grades and being a victim of a violent crime, but ahead of such 
matters as getting a job, parental divorce, pollution, cancer, world starvation and 
their own deaths. When asked their "greatest worry" the students ranked nuclear 
war second behind their parents dying. 

INTERVIEW STUDY 

The only interview research conducted to date is a pilot study conducted by psy- 
chology student Lisa A. Goodman with psychiatrist John E, Mack and co-workers at 
The Cambridge Hospital, Harvard Medical School (Hi), The purpose of the study was 
to begin to learn in greater depth how teenagers perceive the nuclear threat and to 
gain knowledge about their attitudes toward the political process. 

Teachers, parents and counselors helped Goodman locate students from several 
communities in the Boston metropolitan area. Seventeen girls and fourti;en boys 
ranging in age from 14 to 19 were interviewed in July and August 1982, The teen- 
agers were from diverse religious and socio-economic backgrounds. As was* revealed 
in the questionnaire studies, Goodman and her colleagues found widespread fear, 
sadness, helplessness, cynicism and anger among the teenagers. Each interviewee 
thought that nuclear war would come in. his or her lifetime. Some seemed to live on 
two levels, planning as if there were a future, while believing nuclear annihilation 
to be inevitable. Civil defense was dismissed by ail of these teenagers as useless, 
while none believed that a nuclear war would remain limited. Nuclear weapons 
seemed to offer little sense of security, although the interviewees would not wish to 
live in a situation where the Soviets had nuclear weapons and America did not. 
Some of these adolescents resisted stereotyping of the Soviet Union, acknowledging 
that they are "supposed to be our enemy. ' Some distinguish the Soviet government"^ 
or "system" from its people. Both superpowers are held responsible for the arms 
race, which is perceived as dangerously out of control with a momentum of its own. 
Some see technology as having wrested control from man. One 15-year-old boy was 
unsure who would have responsibility for initiating a nuclear war. "I think that's 
who does it — a computer, or the President, Tm not sure, I think it's a computer." 
Many expressed the desire for more knowledge, especially about the Soviet Union. 
In offering solutions to the impasse these students emphasize better communication 
between the leaders of the superpowers and express the desire for a greater chance 
to participate in the decision-making process, which is also seen as a way of over- 
coming the sense of terroi and helplessness, 

ANECDOTES, MEDIA REPORTS AND FILMS 

There is a steady How of information which reaches researchers and others from 
newspaper and television reports, films and anecdotes relayed by word of mouth on 
the subject of children, adolescents and the nuclear threat. These data are often dif- 
ficult to evaluate as sources because they have been selected to illustrate a point of 
view, or passed on because of their emotional impact on the person reporting or the 
anticipated impact on an audience. As a frequent "audience" myself of such reports, 
and an individual clearly concerned about this issue, I can only offer a few personal 
impressions. It seems that younger and younger children are expressing their fears 
about this issue. An eleven-year-old girl recently asked her parents if she would 
have time to commit suicide in the interval between learning that nuclear bombs 
were on the way and their actual detonation. Children as young as five and six are 
expressing fears to their parents and teachers about nuclear destruction and not 
growing up. Young children, ages f)-9, seem particularly afraid that they will be 
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abandoned and left alone in a nuclear war, i.e., that they will survive while their 
family and fnends are killed. This observation reminds us of the fact that reports of 
what children and ado escents express about the nuclear threat, especially in the 
case of pre-adolescent children, must be considered in relation to other developmen- 
tal issues and concerns. Some children voice curiosity about what it is like to experi- 
encp different age periods, as they do not expect to reach them themselves. The ob- 
session with video games, in which nuclear destruction comes inevitably after a ^ 
period of defensive success, see:r^>^ to be both an effort to master the nuclear fear as 
well as a preparation for nuclear annihilation that is seen as inevitable, 

CRITIQUE OK STUDIES TO.DATIC 

The data available so far about what American children and adolescents think 
and feel about the threat of nuclear war is limited. There are methodological limita- 
tions in the size and percentage of compliance in the studies and in the age, geo- 
graphic and socio-economic distribution of samples. The studies have been largely 
performed by people who are themselves personally concerned about this is^^ue and 
may atnimt»s reflect a researcher bias. 

There is only one pilot interview study with few on the way. There have been no 
studies devoted specifically to pre-teenage children. Questionnaire studies on an 
emotionally laden topic such as this suffer from the fact that the complex thoughts 
and feelings wiiich the subject elicits can not be simply categorized," For example 
many young people seem not to be involved by the nuclear threat. Does this mean 
they are truly not involved or are they defending themselves emotionally*? Some 
children s concerns seem to be below the surface. An eleven-year-old boy in my 
neighborhood after he was interviewed by a teacher about his thoughts on the nu- 
.clear issue said that until that time he had not known "how much it was on my 
mind One ninth grader in responding to a question as to whether the nuclear 
threat had affected his plans for the future wrote "No, No, No" in letters over an 
inch high. How are we to categorize such a response— as a yes or a no? Teenagers 
and young adults seem in record numbers to be moving ahead conscientiously to 
plan careers. Does this mean that they are not troiibled about the future in the 
ways these studies suggest? Perhaps. On the other hand, Brandeis sociologist, 
Gordon Fellman, asked one of his students a few weeks ago why students are so 
conscientious these days about their work. "It's the only alternative to despair when 
the world can blow up at any moment," was the reply, 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In summarizing I will set forth what I believe may be objectively concluded from 
the tindings themselves and add to that interpretations and conclusions of my own 
that I believe may be derived from these data. 

Summary of the data 

1. Many children in different parts of the country are concerned about the threat 
of nuclear war and experience troubling fcvlings of fear, sadness, powerlessness and 
rage. ' 

2 The meaning of this concern and its issue? varies according to the developmen- 
tal level of the young persons. 

8. Worry about the nuclear threat has increased in the period 1975-1CS3, as the 
nuclear arms competition has appeared to become increasingly out of control! 

4 An important part of this sense of things being out of control is the perception 
that authority for nuclear war haa.slipped out of human control and has been taken 
over by technology. 

5. Children and adole,scentb seem less defended than adults and more able to per- 
ceive the reality of what nuclear weapons can do and what nuclear war would 
really mean for them, their families and the world. 

6. There are great variations in the amount of information childi ^n and adoles« 
cents receive. Television appears to be the chief source of information. 

7. Many children feel they have no one whom they can discuss the nuclear prob- 
lem. Ihey feel alone with then fears and'abandoned, isolated and unprotected by 
the adult generation, including Iheir nation's leaders.- This adds to the sense of 
hopelessness and creates cynicism. 

""n^S' ^^^^ yoking people express uncertainty about whether there will be a future 
This futurelessness has raised questions for a number of investigators about the pos- 
sible impact of the nuclear threat on personality development in childhood and ado- 
lescence. There is no systematic data on this subject. 



Personal conclusions 

The distress and questions of many of our children and adolescents should lead us 
to a broader consideration of security than that to which we have been accustomed. 
Security rolates to a sense of certainty or uncertainty about one's safety and exist- 
ence. It is, in this sense, a state of mind. From this point of view we are failing as a 
society to provide security for lar^'e numbers of our children. One can go further. 
We have left our children alone with this problem, to learn what they can from the 
media and each other. We have provided neither reliable information through our 
scliools nor the opportunity for open and considered discussion with responsible 
adults— parents, teachers and religious, community and government leaders. 

The problem of security in the nuclear age cannot be resolved by technological 
means alone, no matter how ingenious. The nuclear threat is largely the creation of 
human beings who cannot resolve their relationships with one another in the politi- 
cal realm. Our young people know this and they know loo that the work of securing 
the future requires new ways of approaching relationships in the political and cul- 
tural domain, just as improvement in the emotional clinvUe in a household is 
brought about by changing the quality of relatioliships among members of a family, 

KKCOMMKNOATIONS 

1. " Further careful research is needed to learn about the . impact of the nuclear 
arms competition nn the children and adolescents. 

2. Educational programs are needed which provide accurate information about nu- 
clear science and technology and the political, historical and cultural realities of the 
arms competition, including the objective study of the history and psychology of en- 
emies and potential enemies, 

',1 We need to create opportunities fon. young people to be able to idik about these 
troubling matters with responsible adults in their homes, and in their schools and 
communities, so they can t)articipate appropriately in the national dialogue relating 
to nuclear w*eapons, 

I. There is a need to broaden our conceptions of security to include considerations 
of health and, in the case of the impact of nuclear Weapons on children and adoles- 
cents, psychological health and well being as well, 

r>. Ne\v approaches to achieving security are needed, which include examination of 
the dimension of tiuman relationships in war and peace-making in addition to 
purely military and technological considerations if we are to create Ibr our children 
the confidence in the future, and the freedom from fear, which President Reagan 
called for in his speech a few jnonths ago, 
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Chi lan Miller. Thank you. 
Dr. Elkind. 

STATKMENT OF D.iVII) ELKIND, CHAIKiMAN, ELLIOTT PEARSON 
DEPAimiENT OF CHILI) STUDY, TUFTS UNIVERSITV 

Mr. Elkind. First of all I would like to thank you all for invitincr 
me here and for the opportunity to participate. 

I would like, if I may, to try' and put this issue of nuclear war 
and children s fears about it in context. It is just one of many, 
many issues that can be put in front of you today and that to take 
It as one in isolation I think takes away from the way in which it 
IS being dealt with and the kinds of pressures that are being put on 
kids. . ^ 

There are three major kinds of issues that young people have to 
deal with today that they didn't have to deal with before and all of 
them have in one way or another to do with growing up real fast 
One is the absence of markers; It used to be that we could mark 
children by their clothing. When I was growing up I wore knickers 
and today even infants wear Jordasche diaper covers and 4- to 7- 
year-old girls are wearing makeup. So the. clothing market is grow- 
ing up or disappearing. The activity market is disappearing. Eight- ' 
year-old girls are in beauty contests. So the-activity of growing up 
and participating disappears. - *^ 

Activity marketers like sports, it used to be that you waited until 
high school before you could participate in team sports and wear a 
ettQr and give it to your boyfriend or girlfriend. Now even young 
kids in elementary school are competing intramurally, wear out- 
fits, have coaches and signs. So many of the markets that told kids 
where they stood in the whole developmental sequence are disap- 
pearing and that gives them a sense often of loss of where they are 
in the whole developmental context and that is disturbing. ' 

That IS one group of issues that I think it makes it hard for kids 
to know where they are. The issue today is riot any longer ''Who 
am I? but /'Where am IV 

Family permutations. Now the pld traditional family of two par- 
ents and children is disappearing. We have now divorce and sepa- 
ration and we also have blended families and that gives young 
people an experience of loss. Adolescence particularly was con- 
cerned with the psychology of gaining— gaining of intelligence 
gaining of strength, gaining of wisdom. Today more and more ado- 
lescents are concerned with the psychology of loss— not only paren- 
tal loss, loss of position within the family, but also the loss of the 
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protection that they fel^ that they had as adolescents from things 
like nuclear war. 

The thing about nuclear war is that they are no longer protected 
as young people. Young people were always in a protected position. 
Things happened to adults but children were protected. Young 
people are not protected any longer, so that, is just one area. They 
are not protected from the media as well. The exploitation of young 
people by the media is extraordinary. The sexual exploitation, the 
type of movies that are shown in the summertime made for teen- 
agers. Now they have teenage vamps on the soap operas. .Teenagers 
have more disposable income than any other age group ^and the 
media and other advertisers know that and appeal to that, so they ' 
are being exploited in those ways. 

Young people are losing friends. Almost 5,000 young people die 
by suicide each year. Kids I talk to say always that they have 
known somebody who died, one of their friends who died or. com- 
mitted suicide or was in a serious accident. Substance abuse is now 
the leading cause of death amongst teenagers. 

These are not things which I think result from the fear of nucle- 
ar war. I think we have the family permutations, the exploitation 
and the hurrying, all of which have led to what you might call 
stage confusion, not knowing where you are in the whole develop- 
mental sequence. That stage confusion is a very debilitating one. 

What troubled me about the hearing today, I must say, is that by 
suggesting certainly we are concerned about children's fears and 
we all are concerned about that, how to help children deal with 
their fears but to suggest to young people that their opinions about 
what policy decision ought to be made I think -ought not to be 
taken seriously and that they have the opportunity to really dis- 
cuss with legislators, the policymakers, ideas about nuclear disarm- 
ament and so on I think is a farce and I think adds to giving them 
the false feeling that they really have the. wisdom and knowjedge 
and the experience to make those kinds of decisions— they don't. 

We as adults have to play our role as adults, and what I see as I 
travel around this country again and again which troubles me the 
most is that adults are abdicating their responsibilitieis to young 
people. We. are the legislators, we are the adults. We have to take 
responsibility for setting policy. We have the wisdom and hopefully 
the judgment and the experience to make meaningful decisions 
about nuclear policy, not young people. 

Certainly we are .concerned about their fears, certainly we are 
concerned about their anxieties, and there is a difference, but I 
think we do them a disservice if we attribute to them the knowl- 
edge and experience and wisdom that adults have. Even though 
this young man spoke very eloquently, I think if you pushed him— 
and he certainly is not representative of the majority of children, 
he is very bright. The majority of kids are not that knowledgeable, 
are not that experienced. , , > 

I think we have to as adults again certainly listeh to children s 
fears, take them into account. As a therapist one of the first things 
I learned was that you never take anything away from, a patient 
without giving him or her anything in return. The trouble that I 
see with a bunch of the concerns of nuclear war and so on is that 
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often we' take away from children when we tell them about nuclear 
war a sense of security. 

What we as adults need to do is that we are going to tell young 
people and communicate, as I think we should. We certainly 
cannot deprive them of that information but we have to give them 
in some way something to do about it. Certainly, young children 
can't do much and we as adults have to assure them that there are 
meaningful, hard-working and intelligent people who are trying 
very hard to prevent nuciear war and working hard toward that 
end. 

Certainly adolescents who are much more knowledgeable, can we 
give them ways and techniques and means so they can hopefully 
get involved in political and social movements to express them- 
selves^^and to take some action. 

Th4,^two points that I want to make is that we should not in our 
concern 'with children's concerns about nuclear war take it out of 
the context of all the other things that are happening to young 
people to make them grow up fast and to put them in adult posi- 
tions before they are ready that would stress them. I think the 
triple increase in suicide, substance abuse, and the crime of young 
people in the past 15 years are not attributable to the fear of nucle- 
ar war, they are attributable to the increased stress from all the 
different things that I have talked about. To take nuclear war as 
one kind of guiding theme when all of the other things in the soci- 
ety are pushing kids and stressing them as well I think takes a lot 
of contact. 

What we have to do is to recognize that a bad experience is not 
the best preparation for a good experience, a good experience is the 
best preparation for a bad experience and that we ought to provide 
young people with the most good experiences we can and to provide 
them if they are young with a reassurance that the adults will care 
for them and if they are, older give some opportunities to take 
action to relieve the distress that we confront them with. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of David Elkind follows] 

1'kkpakki) Statkmknt ok David Elkind, Visiting Schoijvr. Lincoln Kilknk Ckntkr 

Turn Univkrsity 

On n scale of one to ten, fears of war and death would r;:nk about number ten for 
preschoolers, about eight for school age children and about five or six for teenagers. 
This is true because war and death, particularly the death of large numbers of 
people, are abstract concepts far beyond the intellectual comprehension of young 
children especially. For that matter, even adults have trouble fully comprehending 
nuclear holocaust. For children, more salient fears have to do with their parents, 
their pets and so on. Only as these conceptions expand to include historical time! 
geographical space and human society can they begm to appreciate the full implica- 
tions of war. 

Consider for a moment what the concept of war presupposes. It just presumes that 
the child have the concepts of different. countries and nations each of which has its 
own vital interests. It presupposes the concepts of armies, navies, airforces and in- 
telligence. It involves the concept of strategies and battle plans, of tranSportating 
troops and ecjuipment. It involves ideas of morality, bombing civilians, torpedoing 
troopships, etc. These are but a few of the concepts entailed by the notion of war. 

Children also do not understand the complex motivations and' values that lead na- 
tions to fight one another. They can perhaps get a sense of wanting to hurt someonO 
who has hurt them but it is harder to grasp why you would want to hurt someone 
who has n^ver done anything to you other than belong to anothervcountry. Chil- 
dren's concepts of motivation tend to be rather direct and straightforward— an eye 



for an ev'u— but they cannot get angry at a country, or a society or a philosophy 
they cannot comprehend. 

When issues like nuclear war worry and threaten children, is when these issues 
worry and threaten their parents. If parents talk about the threat of war, of the 
damage that will be done, of their doubts that anything can be done to prevent it, 
then children become apprehensive. But this apprehension and dread of war is re- 
flective, it is not something that originated with the child. When children experi- 
ence the threat of war they are. first and foremost, reflecting the fears and anxi- 
eties of their parents. 

Teenagers are a different matter. They have the intellectual and emotional capac- 
ities to understand the true meaning of war and its dire possibilities. They can 
grasp the mechanics of war, the different vital interests of nations and. competing 
ideologies. At the same time, however, they are blessed with an optimism (what I 
call a personal fable) which makes them believe that somehow, someway, they will 
be protected. With such a fable neither they (nor usi could continue our everyday 
lives. * , . . 

At the same time, however, today's teenagers are probably less optimistic than 
those- in the past. This is because they have experienced so much loss at first hand. 
Almost half of the teenager.^ in this country have experienced the effects of divorce 
and separation. Many have friends who have died because of accidents, substance 
abuse and suicide. They are aware of the degradation of the environment and the 
increasing problems 'of air and water pollution. The threat of a possible war is one. 
more potential loss to the other potential losses they have deal with. Many wonder 
whether they hdve a future at all. ■ 

Yet, they, and we, continue and get on with, our lives. The best therapy for teen- 
agers insofar as loss is concerned is for them to get actively involved in their com- 
munity and in political action so that they can have their opinions and concerns 
heard. Taking action is the best therapy for anxiety and dread. As for children, if 
they express concerns about war and destruction .we need to assure them— as 'hon- 
esj.ly as possible— that there are hardworking people trying their best to prevent 
war and to make the world a safe place for children and youth to grow up in. 

Chairman Miixer. Thank you. 
Dr. Goldenring. 

STATKMKNT OF JOHN M. GOLDKNKING, iM.I)., STAFF PHYSICIAN, 

LOYOI-A MARYMOUNT UNIVERSITY; FELLOW, AMERICAN 

ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS 

Dr. Goldenring. I would like to thank the committee very much 
■for inviting me to speak today. 

I will try to sujnmarize very rapidly the morass of data included 
in my written prepared testimony so we won't have to go through 
all of that. If people want to be more specific with numbers later, I 
will certainly do that. 

Let me make a few thinj^s clear at the outset. First, everything I 
am going to say today applies to adolescents by definition of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics age 12 to 21, by World .Health Or- 
ganization definition age 10 to 24. This data should not in any way 
be extrapolated to the younger children. I have not done any re- 
search on younger children and I do not wish to speak about them 
today, although I may make some comments in context. 

I think it is also important for the committee to know that I am 
a fellow of the American Academy ^of Pediatrics, a board-certified 
pediatrician, and also a member of the Society for Adolescent 
Medicine, having just finished a 2-year fellowship in adolescent 
medicine. 

Chairman Miller. The record will refiect that correction. 

Dr. Goldenring. The reason I want to make that statement is I 
think it is fair for the committee members to know that although I 
do not at this time speak for the American Academy of Pediatrics 
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officially, the academy is on record a§ being concerned about the 
possibility that teenagers and children are very worried about nu- 
clear war. You should be appraised of the fact that part of my 
plane fare here was paid by the American Academy of Pediatrics 
because we are concerned about this, particularly with doing good 
research on this topic, so that the concerns expressed by the distin- 
guished minority members of this committee can be addressed. 

I hope that the data I present , today will address some of that 
concern. It is new data. We have not presented this anywhere 
except at a small meeting in Great Britain because the data was 
compiled over spring and summer of last year and has not yet been 
published. This is our first American forum. We assure you that we 
are preparing for publication in major medical, psychological and 
psychiatric journals. 

I want to try to describe for you the process that we went 
through in designing the questionnaire which we used, because I 
think It IS very important again to respond to some of the concerns 
of ihe minority members. We initially were inspired by Dr. Mack's 
work out particularly we were concerned that Newton North High 
School, for example, might not be very representative of the United 
States and that some of the interviews might be '^leading'' as Dr. 
Mack mentioned. That is a problem in research' design, so we de- 
signed our instrument quite differently, in fact, acknowledging that 
our own political positions on the issue would be considered '^anti- 
nuclear. 

We designed the survey that we are going to present data from 
today specifically to be biased in the opposite direction of showing 
that teenagers were concerned about nuclear war. Let me repeat, 
that as a good research design we specifically biased the question- 
naire—and copies are available for both press and members— to 
show that there was no significant concern by teenagers about nu- 
clear war, and I will explain how we did that. The data do not sup- 
port that conclusion in our opinion. 

We wrote the questionnaire as we did, as Dr. Elkind suggested ' 
to try to compare worry about nuclear war— by worry I mean a 
cognitive factor, an activated fear— to other worries that teenagers 
might have. First we asked demographic questions in a standard 
sort of way. Then we asked teens in an open-ended way with no 
prelude whatsoever to list their top three concerns. I am sorry be- 
cause that data takes so much time to compile that I cannot tell 
you what the spontaneous responses were, but I expect to have that 
in the next couple of months. 

The next thing we did was to ask them to rate on a scale of 1 to 
A, where 4.^was "very worried," 20 different worries. We chose 
them, from among those that had previously been shown to be con- 
cerns for teenagers such as: parents dying, fears of getting preg- 
nant, parents divorced, et cetera, and embedded in this in such a 
way that there was no possibility for the teenagers to know what 
we were looking for, was "nuclear war." 

Finally, we asked the teens to go back and rank order the top 5 
out of those 20 worries; in other words, "What is your first worry 
out of those 20 if you had to rank them" and so on. So first we 
asked them to just give us a l.to-4 scale on the 20 and then to go 
back and say which one is your first, which one is your second. 
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which one is your third, which one is your fourth and fifth. Only 
then in a second part of the questions did we ask any questions 
about nuclear war and we made, it very specific at that point. 

We said one of the worries which people are concerned about is 
nuclear war and now we are going to ask you some questions about 
this, and we. specifically instructed them several times not to go 
back and that it did not matter what their previous answers were. 
We have no evidence from the test administration that they did go 
back, and children are now very used to those' kinds of "SAT for- 
mats." They don't go back because they know that is the way the 
tests are designed. So we don't think that that is a confounding 
factor in this data. 

Mr. Marriott/ May I ask a question? 

Dr. GoLDENRiNG. Yes. 

Mr. Marriott. What was the size of the survey? 

Dr. GoLDENiiiNG. I am about to tell you that. 

The characteristics of the survey were as follows. It was in the 
State of California in the Los Angeles and San Jose areas. We had 
a total of 913 adolescents in this first study. Let me say we are in- 
tending to do cross surveys in all parts of the United States and 
also in other countries. As a matter of fact, we now have the 
survey being translated into Russian and hopefully being done at 
this time in the Soviet Union so; we will have a comparison be- 
tween Soviet teenagers and American teenagers on this entire 
questionnaire. ' 

The surveys were given in the classroom either by one of our 'h. 
D. candidates or by teachers who had been instructed on how to 
administer it. . The mean age of the respondents was 16,1 years, 50 
percent were males and 50 percent females and it was representa- 
tive for the State of California; 48 percent were white '^ '^olescents, 
17.8 percent Asian, 15.5 percent black, 11.5 percent Lav 1.8 per- 
cent native Americans, and 6 percent giving other responses which 
were not categorizeable. 

Parents of the teens had completed high school in 86.5 percent of 
cases with 42 percent having had a college or postcollege degree. 
The families had employed heads of households, only 4.5 percent 
male heads of households and 11.5 percent of female heads of 
households listed themselves as unemployed. 

There was also a normal distribution for grades. When we asked 
the kids what their grade point average was 47.2 listed themselves 
as C to B students. 

So what we have then is a sample from California from urban/ 
suburban areas. This is not a rural sample and I state that so I, will 
be clear about it. I do not have a rural sample at this time--|tnd I 
am looking for one. ^ 

We think it is a characteristic sample. It is not a sample of a 
very white or of very smart teens. We think it is a very average 
sample and we think it is statistically valid. 

The results quite frankly were astonishing to me. I can teH you 
quite frankly what I had hypothesized, I had hypothesized that 
about 10 to 15 percent of the respondents would be very worried 
and would consider this a major issue. I was wrong. That is not 
what the data shows. Let me try and summarize it for you. 
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The first thing we found is what has always been found. The 
death of parents is the No. 1 worry of teenagers. That makes sense. 

We found, in one way of measurement, which is to take the mean 
scores, that the second greatest worry was getting bad grades, and 
that also makes sense because much self-esteem for teenagers is 
wrapped up in how they do in school, and that has been shown 
before. 

But when we looked at those "mean worry scores," the third 
greatest problem, the third greatest worry, was nuclear war. We 
then looked at the percent ranking each worry as No. 1 versus No 
2, and so forth. 

We found again parents dying is the No, 1 concern and the per- 
cent rankmg that as No, 1 was well over 20, But second was nucle- 
ar war with over 12 percent ranking that as a concern greater than 
their parents dying. 

So we went on to look at this data, and I will provide more num- 
bers if the members wish, and we asked, well, what is going on be- 
cause this is not what we expected and it is not what should have 
happened. As the young lady from Oakland who was here and is 
an adolescent testified earlier, teenagers are supposed to be "bub- 
bleheads,'' they are supposed to be concerned only abo?at zits and 
the opposite sex. Well, that is true for some of them but there is a 
subsample of them where that is not true. It is not true, it just 
"ain t so. ' 

Some of these kids appear to be very mature adults. When we 
looked at the fears and through statistical regression tried to see 
where they ran together, that is, which fears lumped together in 
categories, we found three different kinds of basic fear groupings. 
These were first 'Tears of bodily harm" which included things like 
parents dying, their own death, being a victim of violent crinie, 
being sick and crippled, they seemed to run together. 

Then there were "personal concerns"— bad grades, parents di- 
vorcing, getting pregnant or getting someone pregnant, drug addic- 
tion, moving to a new home, looking ugly, not being able to get a 
job, not being liked. 

The third group was what I would like to call "external con- 
cerns or "environmental concerns" and it included nuclear war 
and also a host of other issues that we threw in to see how they 
would compare— pollution, nuclear power plant leaks, over-popula- 
tion, starvation, earthquakes and getting cancer which, by the way, 
the teens seem to think of as an external factor and not a "person- 
al concern," You get cancer from something you eat, whatever. 

What we found was' that of all the external issues, only nuclear 
war got anywhere into the top 5, All the other external issues were 
where we expected them to be, down at the bottom of the list of 20, 
So nuclear war is qualitatively different. We also found that" the 
subsample of our 913 adolescents which was mo^^t^TTc^ed about 
nuclear war was also concerned about the other external issues 
much more significantly than the other people in the surW. Fur- 
thermore there were no differences between that subsampfe that 
Nvas most worried about nuclear war as to the other issues; the per- 
sonal issue, the bodily harm issue, when compared to the kids who 
are not really worried about nuclear war. 
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This group amounts to about a third of our sample and no 
matter how we analyze it that is how it comes out. About a third of 
the te'ens that we looked at were really behaving as mature adults. 
When we asked them in a subsample specific questions that were 
related to their personal comfort, how they related to their par-: 
ents, and so forth, we found them to be the most mature persons in 
our sample, the most well adjusted and what we felt would be a 
leadership subgroup that was naturally most concerned about 
these environmental issues, what is happening to the planet and 
particularly about nuclear war. 

So I think it is important for the committee to realize, and I 
must differ with Dr. Elkind about this, that there are some adoles- 
cents who are very mature in their outlook on the world, in our 
sample about one-third, who are in addition to the personal con- 
cerns that we expect of adolescents also are very concerned about 
the planet in general, environmental issues and particularly about 
n iclear war. 

We then went to nuclear specific questions trying to ask: *'What 
effect does this worry have?' We had found there was a very sig- 
nificant concern among at least a third of the teenagers ^nd in fact 
.58 percent of the teeniagers were answering that they were worried 
or very worried on the initial sample. 

So we asked the teens if they ever thought about nuclear war. 
Here 56.7 percent said a *Tew times" and again roughly a third 
said ^^often.'!^ 

We asked them, will the nuclear war occur in your lifetime and 
42 percent — that is a heavy number — 42 percent said probably yes; 
9 percent said definitely yes, there would be a nuclear war and the 
same percent, roughly between 5 to 10 percent of our sample, said 
they didn't think that the war could be prevented. So I think that 
is the 10 percent, that I was counting on in the first place as being 
ultraconcerned. 

And this came through in all the questions that we asked. No 
matter how we analyzed the data, there are a significant number 
of teenagers — and again I will present more numbers if desired and , 
go through this in more detail — who are very worried about nucle- 
ar war and they seem to represent a group that is concerned about 
the environment . in general that is socially and mentally more 
mature than their colleagues who are still into zits, 

I am trying to analyze this now to look at the whole issue of de- 
velopment between early, middle, and late adolescence but I 
haven't got that data yet to tell you whether it is the older adoles- 
cents who seem to be in this group and I will not be able to tell you 
that for a little while. Again this is new data. 

We concluded that over half the teens we surveyed believed that 
there would be a nuclear war between the Soviet Union and the 
United States in their lifetime, 9 percent being certain, and that 5 
to 10 percent of these teens — are very severely worried. We tried to 
ask them if this would affect their plans for marriage and whether 
they would delay any of their. goals, whether they were ^iiving for 
today" rather that planning for the future, 

Wc just asked two questions about that and I admit to their im- 
perfection .because that is a very difficult thing to ask. But when 
we did ask we found again that those who are most worried about 
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•nuclear war were more significantly pessimistic and saying that 
yes they had seriously considered delaying family and marriage 
and, yes, they had seriously considered the possibility that other 
p ans would have to be put off and that they really should just 
live, for today. . , _ 

We are trying to look at* whether this might lead to drug seeking 
behavior, suicide, and so forth, and I do not know for sure if it does 
but I am certainly concerned about it because again between 10 to 
lo percent of the kids were responding in ^Tes, I sort of agree" or 
Yes, I really do agree" fashion to these kinds of questions. That is 
potentially a very serious concern. How much they act on it I 
cannot tell you but it worries me and I think it is veryYeal 

I think also it is important to realize that 42 percent of these 
adolescents said that they didn't think they had received enough 
information in school and that more than half of them had never 
really had a chance to talk with an adult about their fears of nu- 
clear war. So what I believe we are facing is a significant worry 
and I don t know if it was there before or not because we really 
don t have very good comparison data to say that in 19G0 the kids 
were also worried about nuclear war. 

But it certainly seems that it is a new thing that has been added 
on as a worry to all of the other personal worries that we expect 
from teenagers, and that it is significant, and that it presents us as 
adults with a problem of communication. We have to talk to these 
kids about why they are worried and about what we as adults and 
what they as teenagers can do to prevent nuclear war. To believe 
that there is a future for us, that we can prevent nuclear war, that" 
we don t have to have anomie— that is the issue for us and it is not 
a partisan issue. 

I think there are many teenagers— we are talking about millions 
of teenagers if this data turns out to be applicable nationwide and 
worldwide as we believe it will be when we do our comparison sam- 
ples, and that is a very significant number. It is not 90 percent of 
kids are about to jump off the Key Bridge but it is significant and I 
think we had better start addressing it and talking to these teens 

As a last comment I would like to address the whole question of 
whether you can talk to teenagers or to children about nuclear 
war. I will step into pediatrics for a moment. I think that the anec- 
dote about the 7-year-old that was presented earlier is the classical 
example of the way that children will ask us about problems that 
disturb them and parenthetically disturb us and that the response 
was age appropriate and entirely correct. 

And how do we know this? Well, there are other things besides 
nuclear war that concern adults, that they have trouble talking to 
children about; and these include, for example, death and human 
sexuality questions. It was once said that we should not talk to 
children about sex and death, and that is not true. We know from 
multitudes of research now that you can talk to them if you can 
communicate in an age appropriate manner. In fact it is important 
to answer their questions because they are concerned and if they 
don t get answers they resort to fantasy. 

So we need to talk to children and we need to talk to them in the 
right way. I don't know about the comic book that was displayed by 
the distinguished minority member, I have not. had a chance to 
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evaluate that, but I can tell you that there is an appropriate way 
to talk to children and adolescents about their fears and that it ih 
appropriate for parents to try to do that. We need to help parents 
do that. We need to consider doing this in schools and churches 
and we heed to take this problem seriously. It is a real problem 
and we intend to do more research on it and hope other people will 
follow our efforta. 

Finally, I wish to restate that we tried to design the study in 
such a way that it would not show significant concern, but it does. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller, Thank you very much, 

[Prepared statement of John M, Goldenring, M,D,, follows] 

Prkparki) Statkmknt ok John M, Goldknrino. M.D., MPH. FAAP, SAM. St/.kf Phy- 
sxiA.v: Loyola Mary.mount Umvkrsitv. Los Angkles. Calif.; Boaru Ckrtikifj) 
Peimatrician. Ckrtikied Shkcialist in Adolesckn't Medicine; Ronald M. Doctor, 
Ph. D.. PROKEsst,:^ ok Psychology. Calikorma State University No i:th ridge. 

NORTHRIDGE. CaLIK. 

Over the "past two years, studies by Dr. John Mack and associates have suggested 
•that adolescents are very concerned about the prospects of a nuclear war occuring 
between the U.S. and the Soviet Union. Since Dr. Mack will be presenting his find- 
ings to the Committee, we will not discu.ss them in detail. We wish to acknowledge, 
however, that his work stimulated our own research. 

Much of Dr. Mack's work is based on ia.depth personal interviews, and on ques- 
tionnaires taken from schools where there might be some question as to the repre- 
sentativeness of the data. We set out to design a psychological study along epidemi- 
ological lines which would add to Dr. Macks work by overcoming its potential limi- 
tations. 

Thus, the survey which is appended to our testimony has been devised. It is de- 
signed to allow us to rate teens' concerns about nuclear war in comparison to other 
worries, some of ;^hich are known to be of significance to them from past psycho- 
logical studies. In this way we also avoid ''cluing in** the teens as to the fact that we 
were particularly interested in their worries about puclear conflict. 

We allow teens first to spontaneously list their three greatest worries, and then to 
rate twenty major worries on a one to four scale, where four signifies "very wor- 
ried." Then the teens are asked to rank their top five out of these twenty worries. 
Only after this are teens asked any questions specific to the issue of nuclear wah 

The data we will present today comes from 1)13 adolescents who were given tha 
t:urvey in the classroom at six schools in the Los Angeles and San Jose areas. To our 
knowledge these teens had not been exposed to any unusual school programs on the 
nuclear issue. Eighty-eight percent of our respondents were tenth through twelfth 
graders with a mean age of lli.l years. Males accounted for 50.7 percent of the 
sample and females percent with no significant age differences between males 
and females. Forty-eight percent of the adolescents where White. 17.:i percent 
Asian. 15.5 peTLnt Black. 11.5 percent Latino and 1.8 percent Native Americans, 
with (i percent giving other responses to our ethnicity questions. Parents of these- 
teens had high school education completed in 8li.5 percent of cases with 42 percent 
having college or post-college degrees. In these families, only 4.5 percent of. male 
heads of households and 11.5 percent of female heads of households were uhem- 
. ployed. There was an average ^distribution of school performance in the teens with 
47.2 percent listing themselves as C to B students. 

Thus the sample appears to be representative of a good ethnic mix and to have an 
economic profile which is fairly characteristic of the State of California. This is not 
a sampling of extremely intelligent or extremely poor or extremely white adoles- 
cents. It is our belief that they probably are also representative of the nation as a 
whole, but in order to prove tliis we intend to administer the questionnaire in sever- 
al parts of the U.S. in different kinds of schools, and in rural, suburban and urban 
areas. Our data should, therefore, be considered preliminary, but nonetheless very 
strongly suggestive. 
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SURVEY Rf:SULTS 



The result!, of teens spontaneous fear listings have not vet been analvsed -but we 
nn-p .nT"". °^ ^"'^/^"kinss of fears from the" list of twenty which was 

. offered to the students (see study questionnaire attached) 

Ihe number one worry both in mean score and in percent ranking it either 3 or 4 
f:;°T' «°"P rr-"^''?^^ ^^^^ '^"^^'^ ^^is ;iumber oL of heir top 5 

fhP ™ ^"'r^^^x'^f •^•1" ^''h 74 percent ranking it 3 or 4 on 

the worry sc^ale and 29.3 percent listing it as their greatest worry. This is entirely 
the result expected, since death of parents has several times been shown to be the 
number one stressor for children and adolescents . 

_'E'':t T°"^ '^'S.''!?' worry score. 2.9'., occurred with ''Getting bad grades" 
and IS also expected since success in school and self, family and community esteem 
are very strongly linked. i-"i"i"uniLy esieem 

Then however we come to a most remarkable and previously unnoted and unore- 

dicted iindmg. Th.rd highest mean score with 2.(19 goes to "Lr of nuclear war"> 

When°n ^nT'"*; Or Crippled" is a close fourth with a mean sc^rfof 2 

sTatUtical L fr^r'tt^r^'h",' '"""^'"^ ^""^""^ °' 'here is a virtua 

. i.u -o - . '^"^^ between 'being a victim of violent crime" (mean score ''.52) 

romPdnv"''^';^ ""'i'^"; ^'"'^^ P""^"' ^"'l able to find a ob 

someday with ;,S.l percent (mean score 2.47). Interestingly alsb, ''people starving in 
the world had a mean of 2.-,l (48.!. percent) and out scored "your own death" 
(mean of 2,41 and 4.5.(i percent). (See Table II) "r own aeain 

When we look at percent ranking fears number one of their top five, we find the 
even moie remarkable ?esult that fear of nuclear war comes in second with 1'? 4 
percen higher than bad grades, not finding a job and one's own death! Th^ ag^n 
s totally unpredicted from any past studies. However, no studies previously have 
ried to see how fear of nuclear war compares with other common worries The fact 
hat It IS among the top five fears in our analysis is extraordinary. That it is among 
he top three no ma ter h ow we analysed the data is frankly astonishing. Addiruf 

of theTr' to^'-thre^'^rL'r""' °' '^'-'""^"^^ l'^'^' - °- 

m5o"r'!cafegor?es: ''''''' h'-'^^ks down into three 

sjck/cfip''p?edf ^'^y-^^"^- 'Parents dying, own death, violent crime," becoming 

looL';%Xno joTrt ffliked).' ' P-^-'^-^. addiction, moving. 

Ipnbl "'•..Environmental Concerns (Nuclear war, pollution, nuclear plant 

leaks, overpopulation, star\-ation, earthquakes, getting cancer) piani 
^iM fprT^^M^u °'".'^''P"^ and past studies is that none of the issues in the third 
Cluster should be highly significant for teenagers who are supposedly selflbsorbed 
and concerned with peergroup status and body image. Our studv clearly belies this 
conclusion. Instead, we find that a significant portion of our adolescents ^loresent! 
mg roughly one third of the respondents, is concerned about nuclear war, and abou 
the other world or environmental issues in cluster group three These worries 
appear to occur in addition to cluster one and two concerns, since there is no dTffer' 

Z,'p whn°'' "'r"' ''".'T'" *'"'°"P ^^hich is worried about nudear war and 
those who are not worred about it. 

A portion of our sample also received questions about selfimage and other adjust- 
ment characteristics. It turns out that the subsample which is concernKout nu- 
clear war and environmental issues is also composed of teens who speak more with 
their parents about their problems, are better adjusted and read moVe In^hort we 
llkely'come.''' '^7 " P"*^' "hich future national leade"! 

Thus we have determined' that: 

(1) Very significant numbers of teenagers are very concerned about the possibility 
of nuclear war, so much so that a third -of them list it as one of their top three 
concerns and over 10 percent consider this a greater worry than thLir parente^ 

a.|prfZe^Va-Lt'^e^^ 

wit'hS =;sh%;^Siai ^"'"^ °^ '"'^ "-^^ adjuste°d"S 

tha"tThr;aVe"w^S'^T^oloV^artheT^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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sexited a number of questions specifically related to the possible. occurrence of nucle- 
ar war with the Soviet Union. (See Part II of study questionnaire apjjended) 

VVhen asked if they ever thought about nuclear war, 5{).7 percent said "a few 
times", and again :i2.i) percent, roughly one third, responded * 'often." Then, adoles- 
cents were asked if a nuclear war between the US and USSR would occur within 
their lifetime. Forty-two percent said *' probably yes" and nine percent responded 
"definitely yes"! When asked if such a war could be prevented, the vast majority, 
7t).<i percent, said probably or definitely yes, but 10.7 jjercent said "probably no" and 
^5.7 percent said "deilnitely no". Again, significantly more pessimistic answers came 
from the previously described group which is more worried about nuclear war. 

Only 21.7 percent of the sample felt they or their families would survive a nuclear 
war, while KM) percent were unsure. There were no significant differences between 
high and low nuclear-worriers on this- question. This incongruity shows that many 
of the "low worriers" may be more concerned about the possibility of nuclear war 
than they care to admit. Since Dr. Robert Lifton will be discussing with the commit- 
tee this phenomenon known as "psychic numbing", we will not dwell on it. It is a 
factor in our sample, but less remarkable than the number of adolescents who readi- 
ly admit their serious concern. 

Finally, we attempted two questions designed to try to identify if the degree of 
fear uncovered has in some way effected teen's behavior. We particularly included 
these questions, though we admit they may be imperfect, because of the,anecdotal 
clinical experiences pf ourselves and our colleagues. Over the past two to three 
years in discussions with teens we have spontaneously encountered an attitude of 
anomie: "Since we are going to die in a nuclear war soon we might as well get high/ 
have sex, drop put." 

Therefore, we asked if nuclear war fears had caused teens to think that perhaps 
they did not want to get married and have children. Fourteen percent somewhat 
agreed and nine percent strongly agreed with that idea. When asked if the possibil- 
ity of nuclear war made them want to "'live only for today", lij percent agreed some- 
what and r).8 percent agreed strongly. On botK questions, the high nuclear worry 
group again showed a more significant response. 

We further conclude, therefore: 

1 1) Over half of the teens surveyed believe that there will be a nuclear war with 
the Soviet Union in their lifetime, and nine percent were certain that it would* 
happen. This degree of pessimism is very disturbing, though most of the sample still 
had hope of preventing such a war. ^ . 

(2) It is (mr suspicion that from ')~\') percent of our sample are very severely wor- 
ried about the thr'eat of nuclear war, and that they are so pessimistic as to consider 
delaying plans for marriage and family. Some of their anomie may also be reflected 
in a "live for today" attitude which could lead them toward drug and alcohol abuse, 
sexual promiscuity and delinquency, though our data do not allow us to comment on ^ 
the exact extent of this problem. 

\Ve are facing, potentially, a very serious problem with our nation's youth, many 
of the most concerned of whom are potential future leaders. Over half of Ihem have 
never had an opportunity to talk with any adults about their fears. Forty-one per- 
cent also state that they receive insufficient information about nuclear war in 
school. 

There appears to be a communication gap which adolescents are filling with fear 
instead of hope. This is occurring because we are not talking to youth about the 
nuclear threat and we are not convincing them by word and deed that there is hope 
for their future, it is not true that adolescents care only about zits and the opposite 
sex! A very large number are very concerned about the future state of the planet 
which they and their offspring will inherit from the current ruling generations. 

Why don't we talk to our teens and reassure them on this issue? It is because we 
are uncomfortable, worried, afraid; whether consciously or not, about our own 
future. The kids know it. Over half the teens we asked btfiieve their parents are also 
worried or very worried about nuclear war. And like other topics about which 
adults are uncomfortable: human sexuality and death and dying for example, the 
threat is ignored in the home and in classrooms. The inevitable result is misinfor- 
mation, despair, unwarranted fantasies. and, sometimes, socially undesirable behav- 
ior. 

We believe now itthe time to begin talking honestly with youth about the threat 
of nuclear war— about our own real fears, our hopes and about what can be done to 
prevent the Holocaust. This must happen in churches, in schools, in communities 
and in families throughout the US and indeed throughout the world. 

We do believe this is a nationwide problem of youth fears and disaffection^^^nd 
perhaps a world-wide problem, so that over the next year we hope to expand our 
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preliminary data by administering our questionnaire throughout the US and over- 
seas. In fact, the questionnaire is hopefully being given to Russian adolescents at 
this very moment. We will report this data as it becomes available. 

It is often said that one should listen to the wisdom of the young. The fact is, 
many of our youth are very afraid that there will be a nuclear war between the US 
and the Soviet' Union. We do not know if this fear is new or increasing, only that it 
is^ real, astonishing in magnitude and it is probably mirrors our own adult fears. 
The question before us is: will we overcome our fears, listen to and talk with our 
nation's youth, and convince them— and ourselves— that there is hope for our 
future? 

c ■ 
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TABLE L~BASIC DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION ON RESPONDENT SAMPLE. NUMBER OF RESPOND- 
ENTS IN SAMPLE WAS 913. COLLECTED FROM VARIOUS SCHOOLS IN NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 



Percent Cumulative 



Grade in scho€l: . 

Seventh 55 55 

Eighth ] 89 14 4 

Nineth , 75 22.0 

. Tenth ■ : 15.7 37.8 

Eleventh „...; ; 68 8 

Twelfth : 31 1 ggg 

Sex and age of students: 

Male 50.72 percent (average age ^16.07). 

female 49.28 percent (average age =--16.18). 
Race of students: 

Latino 11.5 11.5 

White 47.9 59.4 

Asian 17.3 . 75.7 

. Black ; 15 5 • gig 

Native American ;.; 1 8 93 5 

Olher 6^4 100^0 



Male Female 

Education of male and female heads of household (percent): 

6 or less (grade schedule) 4 9 4 3 

7 to 11 (high school)... 8.6 * 87 

12 (high school graduate) •. 14 7 24.3 

13 to 15 (college) 19^4 212 

16 (college graduate) 25.4 21.3 

16 and over (professional) , 15 9 112 

Don't know ■ 10.2 6.5 

Employment status of male and female heads of household (percent): 

Employed 9O.3 72.8 

Unemployed 45 \\\ 

Disabled ' I'e • I's 

Retired , :. ;: 2.9 .9 

Homemaker .2 12.9 

Don'l know .5 '3 
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TABLE l.-BASIC DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION ON RESPONDENT SAMPLE. NUMBER OF RESPOND- 
ENTS IN SAMPLE WAS 913. COLLECTED FROM VARIOUS SCHOOLS IN NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA-Continued 

Percent Cumulative 
Percent Cumulative 

Approximate grade point average of students: 

D-C : U.3 14.3 

C-B 47.2 61.4 

B-A . ,.: ■ 34.8 96.3 

A ;. : 3.7 100.0 



TABLE 2.-MEAN RATINGS AND PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS WHO RATEu "WORRIED" OR "VERY 
W0RR1EDV0NEACH0FTHE20ITEMS 

Percent 

u^^n ■ wctried or 

Item Mean 

worried 



1. Getting, cancer 

2. Earthquakes 

3. Getting hooked on drugs....*. 

4. People not lir.ing you 

5. Not being able to find a job someday 

6. Having to move somewhere new 

7. Getting (or making someone) pregnant.. 

8. Nuclear war 

. 9. Looking ugly 

10. Parents divorcing 

11. Pollution 

12. Being a victim of a violent crime 

13. Parent dying 

14. Nuclear power plants leaking 

15. • Your own death 

16. World over-population.; 

17. Becoming very sick or crippled 

18. Your family not having enough money ... 

19. People starving in Ihe world 

20. Getting bad grades 



2.00 


26.4. 


2.06 


jO.2 


i.;o 


21.9 


2.08 


29.4 


2.47 


58.1 


1.83 


21.5 


1.91 


25 9 


2.69 


58.2 


2.10 


31.7 


1.91 


29.3 


2.19 


34.2 


2.52 


59.5 


3.16 


74.4 


2.29 


40.9 


2.41 


45.6 


2.00 


29.3 


2.63 


52.7 


2.29 . 


. 39.8 


2.51 . 


. 48.9 


2.95 


68.1 



TABLE 3 —PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS ON EACH ITFM WHO RATED EACH ITEM AS THEIR "GREATEST 

WORRY" . •: ^ 



Percent Cumulalive 



, My greatest worry is: 

Parents dying 

Nuclear war 

Bad grades 

Not finding a job 

One's own death 

Not being liked 

• Being a vicfim 

Earthquakes 

Becoming 5ick/crippled.. 

Pregnancy 

Parents divorcing 
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^9.3 


29.3 


12.4 


41.7 


10.2 


51.9 


9.0 


60.9 


5.9 


66.8 


5.2 


72.0 


c3.9 


75.9 


3.4 . . 


79.3 


3.2 ■ 


82 5 


2.5' 


85.0 


2.5 


87.5 
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TABLE a.^PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS ON EACH ITEM WHO RATED EACH ITEM AS THEIR "GREATEST 
- • WORRV'-Conlinued 



Percent Cumulative 



No money in family ^4 

.;ting cancer -.■ •„... 

World starvation 

Pollutior ■ : 



89.9 
92.3 

1.5 93.a 



Drug auaiciion \ ''"'"'Z'. ■ 13 

Moving somewhere ; '.'Z'^"^. '. 13 

Looking ugly . ; ZIZZ.ZZZZ'. \\ 

Nuclear leaks .....ZZZ r 

World overpopulation " .". ' 1 



1.3 95.1 



96.4 
97J 
98.8'' 
99.7 
100.0 



Chairman Miller, Dr. Liftori. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT JAY LIFTON, M.D„ FOUNDATIONS' FUND 

CHAIR FOR RESEARCH IN PSYCHIATRY, PROFESSORSHIP YALE 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

Dr. LiFTON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity to testify before this committee. It has been a very long morn- 
ing and it is not over yet. I want to perhaps give a general state- 
ment that reflects 25 years of study I have done on psychological 
aspects of war and. peace, of extreme historical situations and of 
nuclepr weapons including Hiroshima, questions of Vietnam, and 
more recently the Nazi Holocaust. In all of this children have been 
central. . 

Also, I want to depend upon research that has been described to 
you by others this morning. I want to say first that the recent re- 
search that has oeen done and that has been discussed this morn- 
ing, though incomplete and imperfect, shows without any reason- 
able doubt the extensive fear of children about nuclear holocaust, I 
want to make mention briefly this morning of the five psychologi- 
cal areas involving children that are of central and immediate con- 
cern to our society, and these are derived again from this experi- 
ence and from the specific recent research. 

First, the ^ense of futurelessness. There is increasing evidence, it 
has been in the nraterial all morning, that young people doubt they 
will be able live out their full lives. They are affected by what I 
call imagery of extinction that now haunts our society— the ima"-e 
of annihilating ourselves as a civilization, or possibly even as a spe- 
cies, with our own technology and by our own hand. 

Now no one behavior pattern or symptom of young people can be 
said to be caused only by this imagery of extinction, our nuclear 
fear. I want to emphasize this. You need a double model. There are 
always the everyday nitty-gritty concerns of kids growing up— con- 
cerns about family, about school, aboiit self-worth, and about 
friendships and all the things that yoiing people struggle with but 
now entering into tnose concerns is this imagery of extinction. So 
although it does not cause ai:.y single symptom, no pattern of living 
IS entirely free of it and that is the model we need and we can 
make more accurate statements from that kind of rnodeL 

Then we can note the principle of loss that Dr, Elkind men- 
tioned. While nuclear threat threatens overall and total loss, it also 
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suggests the total loss of the kinds of markers he mentioned. How 
can you take, in or give some kind of reasonable perspective and 
place toward the threat of destruction of everything? We have to 
have ways of looking at our own relationship to the future as indi- 
vidual human beings, and more recent psychological study has 
adopted models that look upon issues of endless human connected- 
ness as central to our psychological well being in the here and now. 

We have experienced this symbolizing of larger human connec- 
tiveness through family continuity, through work or works or gen- 
eral human impact of our lives which we know incidentally to go 
beyond our finite lifespan through unending spiritual principles of 
the great religions, through eternal nature and through direct mo- 
ments of transcendence or larger meaning. These are our ties to 
the great chain of being which are important on an everyday basis 
and they are important for children to begin to develop during 
childhood and then to manifest and become conscious of in adoles- 
cence and adulthood, - 

Now we still hold to these ties to the great chain of being but we 
have doubts and all these recent research findings suggest deep 
questions on the part of young people about what, if anything, can 
last and about what, if anything, has meaning. We have only 
begun to examine the ramifications of the sense. of futurelessness. 
We are really touching the tip of the iceberg now and we need 
much more research but everything we know about human behav- 
ior tells us that they^will be profound. 

Second, the double life,^ Young people, likie the rest of us in our 
society, come to live a double life. On the one hand they know they 
go about their everyday /activities — studies, examt. at_school, plea- 
sures and struggles aUborne — but on the other hand tliey^Txpress 
the fearful sense that al!l of this, is a sham, they are preparing for 
nothingness, that there will be no 'adult existence, and again you 
have heard that expressed both by the children and in the research 
data, . 

* Now this double life affects the rest of us as well but chJdren 
experience it with particular intensity because they lack the psy- 
chological defenses and rationalizations that adults are so skillful 
at constructing. The research data suggest that many young people 
have special difficulty accepting this double life and feel, confused 
by it, cannot understand or absorb adults' seeming acceptance of it, 
and that is a very important point I think. 

This relates to children's and adolescents' attitude toward death 
and to confusion about death. Of course the fact that .we- die and 
that death is final is one of the more difficult lessons of childhood 
and the capacity to learn this lesson which we all do only imper- 
fectly depends on death having some appropriateness: the idea that 
one dies only after a great deal of living, the old people die rather 
than young ones, ' 

But now comes this imagery of massive, grotesque extermination 
that consumes the young as well as the old arid this extermination 
would affect those who have not lived their lives as well as those 
who have so inevitably ordinary, necessary, inevitable individual 
death which we all have to learn to accept on the one hand be- 
comes confused with grotesque, meaningless, absurd death which 
we tieed not accept and indeed should and do reject. This additional 
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confusion to an already difficult subject of absorbing the idea of 
death for young people in turn impairs their psychological capacity 
to live. 

Third, generational problems, and these are of course already 
formidable and again nuclear threat does not cause in itself gener- 
ational problems, it intensifies them. So amidst all the talk of na- 
tional security we experience, as John Mack said, a considerable 
threat to family security. Now I would stress that as parents we 
take on a fundamental responsibility that is both psychological and 
even biological, that responsibility of seeing our children safely 
into adulthood. 

I can say, for inr^tance, that when I interviewed people whose 
•kids had been killed in Hiroshima there was no more bereaved, 
more irreconcilable k nd ol experience than on the part of those 
parents. We are supposed to see our kids safely into adulthood and 
we are supposed to die before they do but now we feel ourselves 
. highly uncertain about our capacity to carry out that responsibility 
and children sense that parental doubt, it is in all the material. 
They associate it with a'n overall inability on the part of the adult 
world to guarantee the safety of the young. 

So from both sides adult authority is further undermined, it does 
not help alone, as Dr. Elkind wishes. We all wish that adult au- 
thority could be clear and simple and children could accept adult 
authority and just be children and be happy to have a longer child- 
hood. The fact is that these issues intrude into our culture, the kids 
live in our culture and we are hidijig pur heads in. the sand like"^ 
ostriches if we don't note that and deal with it with them. 

Now of course there is much resentment— this is in the Beards- 
lee-Mack study as John Mack brought out— on the part of the 
young toward the old, toward the older generation for this legacy 
of threat and futurelessness and I have been able to confirm this 
anger in workshops that I have done with young people. Strong 
rage toward the older generation, toward political leaders who 
have so much control, as the kids say, over our lives and our 
deaths and, as one adds, "They don't even know what they are 
doing.'* Often there is an added sentiment that is even more dis- 
turbing that one young girl brought to me, **We feel ourselves to be 
doomed." 

Now what she meant was doomed as individuals as a generation, 
doomed by the world handed them by their parents' generation. It 
is not an absolute feeling, it is'not their only feeling, it is a strong 
image and sentiment and fear. 

A study by Michael Carey, a psycyologist and writer, reveals an- 
other dimension on the part of sentiments of the young toward 
their parents, the sense of absurdity and craziness at this world of 
nuclear threat being handed down to the younger generation. 
Sometimes this can add to the fuel of protest but other times it can 
take much more unhealthy. directions because there is a sense that 
one's own craziness as a young person joins that overall social cj a- 
zine^s with a wild identification with the bomb and there could be 
fascihation and even a wish that the bomb be dropped so that one 
might witness the strange, spectacular experience, the ultimate nu- 
clear high, and put an end to all anxious curiosity, as well as to 
everything else one n^ight add. 
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Fourth, the nuclear threat becomes part of the larger threat 
posed by war and violence to our children and to the rest of us as 
well. Now on Hiroshima in 19G2 I interviewed a number of people 
who had been small children when the atomic bomb had been 
dropped that was 17 years earlier. As children they demonstrated 
the special sensitivity of young tissues and minds to the physical 
and psychological effects of the bomb. Children are more sensitive 
to any kind of influences, physical and psychological. They are also 
more resilient but they have that extraordinary sensitivity. 

Now those children, or people who were children at that time, 
expressed to Jne in these interviews fear and dread about their 
atomic bomb exposure because they placed themselves in accounts 
of the event they later heard and more importantly they were' 
painfully aware of the potentially lethal after effects of radiation to 
which they knew themselves to be greatly susceptible. 

Also, adult survivors of catastrophies in general can transmit 
various psychological eTfects to children born years later, -Now 
there is systematic and extensive research on so-called second gen- 
eration holocaust survivors, children of survivors of Nazi death 
camps who show many psychological manifestatior.s in the second 
generation and it is now anticipated in the third generation as 
well. We are seeing similar things in a beginning way in veterans' 
hospitals, effects transmitted by Vietnam veterans to their chil- 
.dren — survivor effects being transmitted to subsequent generations, 
and the same was true in Hiroshima, 

Still more recently investigators and journalists have become suf- 
ficiently mobile to record worldwide suffering of children through 
war and terrorism. For instance, a recent book, "Children of War," 
by Roger Rosenblatt of Time magazine describes common experi- 
ences ari'd responses of Irish — Protestant and Catholic — Israeli, Pal- 
estinian, Cambodian and Vietnamese children and he went all over 
the world on a quick trip to interview these children in these dif- 
ferent places, all of whom had been exposed to grotesque killing 
and dying. 

Now some of these children sought revenge but the majority of 
them sense the wrongness of it all and wished to commit them- 
selves to an end to killing. There can be wisdom in children and I 
rather disagree with Dr. Elkind that we should tell them what to 
do arid not listen to them in our councils. O 

We respond as aduits with special intensity to the suffering and 
the courage of children. We need only look at Anne Frank's diary 
and its importance to the adult world because it is an expression of 
love and hope in really a small triumph of the human spirit in the 
face of Nazi . mass murder. I think it is of interest to this committee 
that there is a similar figure in Hiroshima, Sadako Sasaki, who 
became a legend in that city and throughout Japan. She was just 2 
years old at the time of the bomb but she showed no ill effects 
originally and was said to have been an unusually vigorous child 
until stricken with leukemia 10 years later at the age of 12. 

She then struggled to sustain her life by folding paper cranes, in 
keeping with a Japanese folk belief that since the crane lives a 
thousand years, the folding of a thousand paper cranes cures one of 
illness. When she died, still 36 cranes short of that number, so the 
legend goes, her classmates added the missing paper cranes and 
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placed the full LOGO of them in her coffin with her. The monument 
to Sadako is perhaps the most popular structure in Hiroshima's 
Peace Park, always covered with paper cranes and surrounded by 
children. 

That story has, of course, been told and retold in manv versions 
because it symbolizes the bomb s desecration of what we take to be 
the pure and the vulnerable-^of childhood itself. And in virtually 
every culture, not just our own, the killing and harming of chil- 
dren is an ultimate evil. As adults we depend upon children to rep- 
resent what is most precious to us in our lives and in our society. 

Finally, fifth, what can we do about these threats to children and 
especially about nuclear threat? Well, we can begin with a simple 
prmciple— the sharing of knowledge. This has been brought for- 
ward by other presenters and I much agree with it. And there has 
been beginning research showing that the sharing of knowledge 
sensitively offered at proper age specific ways and with sensitivity 
to individual differences helps young people adapt to information 
and to threats, including knowledge, about the European Holocaust 
and knowledge about nuclear threat. I have been able to confirm 
this in my conversations with young people all over the country at 
secondary schools and at campuses that I have visited. They are 
less overwhelmed when they know something about these things, 
more able to consider them, to take a stand about rhem and to take 
some kind of constructive action. 

Often I am telephoned by jourjialists who say, ''Dr. Lifton, we 
have read about the research showing that, children are being 
harmed by nuclear threat.' How can we prevent them from know- 
ing about such dreadful things?" . The answer, of course, is that 
they know. They begin to take in— whether from the media. -^r 
families or their young friends— images of nuclear holoco ;st a . 
early as the age of or G, and I would say earlier. And whi.e v'^^ev 
can hardly grasp these images at first, and move in and out of 
them, and incorporate them into their play, the images an^ vcne- 
theless there and they begin to take their toll. 

So our choice then is not whether we wish young cb ^iren \o 
know or not to know about the nuclear threat, but rather 'vhether 
we can have the wisdom and responsibility as adults ' :> share 
knowledge with them and bring them into our counsels. 

In the case of nuclear weapons there is an added respo v.^ibiJvtv 
Children ask of. us, as these research studies show again ani agji^j 
commitment to diminishing the threat. They seek collabbr&' ^..vi h- 
tv/ccn the generations in preventing nuclear holocaust. C .'^'.-n 
are not easily fooled in regard to profound emotional cui.ents, 
their responses are not clouded by ideologicf>l and technolo<ricai 
claims. Their sense of threat will diminish only when that throat 
has itself diminished. We have to say this and have to know 
this. 

Novv Americans h'lic shown widespread concern about the harm- 
ful effects uf the nuclear arms race on our children. It is a concern 
not only for them, the children, but for everyone's future. In that 
concern we express the traditional wisdom that a fam.^'ly, or a 
nation, reveals its deepest truths about itself in its treatment of its 
children. 

[Prepared statement of Dr. Robert Jay Lifton follows:] 
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PRKPAKED StATKMKNT pF Du. ROBKKT JaY LihTON. M.l).. FOUNDATIONS; FUNHS KOU 
► RkSEARCH, PK0Ft:SSOR OK PSYCHIATKY, YaLK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MfUK^jVK 

At a time of j^reat national agitation and concern, it is particularly ic.i| -v*rt:> it to 
look at the implications of the arms race in j^eneral, and especially its effr ri,- upoj\ 
children. My testimony is based upon more than 25 years of study of the p.* ; . Iiologi- 
cal aspects of war and p^^ace, of extreme historical situations, and of nucic/^r weap- 
ons; and also upon recent research done by others in these areas. 

Children and adolescents have been central in all of this work, whetl^*:' as vic- 
tims, participants or as important symbols of the adult culture. This norning, I 
want to make brief mention of five psychological areas involving childi^-f fhat are 
of great in^mediate concern to our society. 

■ 1. THE SENSE OF FUTIIRELESSNESS 

There is increasing evidence that young people doubt that they wiM be ulAc to live 
out their full lives. They are affected by the imagery of extinction that ns^^v haunts 
pur society — the image of annihilating ourselves as a civilization, or even possibly as 
a species,'with our own technology and by our own hand. No one behavior pattern 
or symptom can be said to be caused entirely by this imagery of txtincr^u — young 
people still go through ordinary struggles around family, work :ir.d piK> achieve- 
ment and self-worth— but neither is anything in their or our lives on:.T*'ly free of 
this disturbing image. 

Our re'ationship to the future is ordinarily expressed in O i\ »nse of endless 
human continuity — through family and other human groups, through work and 
"works'* and the general human impact we make in our lives, through 'jnendinj; 
spiritual principles in relation to the world's great religions, through our • ies with 
eternal naturel and through moments of direct experience of tfansctvtHf.nie <„ 
larger meaning. Of course, we still hold lo those ties to the Great ■ rrin iit'ng, 
but we feel them to be in doubt, and children experience these doub's vs'ii:^ il'^y-n 
special sensitivity, sensing they have most at stake. These doubts enter into b 'gii. 
ning life plains which involve family a ud jobs. In all these recent research finr.r^^;), 
there are deep questions on the part of young people, about what, if anything;, Cf^n 
last, about what, if lything, has meaning. 

We have only begun to. examine the ramifications of this sense of futureiers^^ess. 
But everything we know about human behavior tells us that they are proiou^d. 

•J. DOUBLE LIFE 

Young people, like others in our society, come to lead a "dovfile !if^ " On tVie one 
hand they go about their everyday activities— their studies l Vims at school, 
their pleasures and struggles in their families, their prepri i ^i.- ns f^-' adult life. But 
on the other hand, they express the fearful sense that a'' this sham, that they 
ure preparing for nothingness, that there will be no adult e iKteijce. The double life 
exists for the rest of us as well; we know that our world ;k- «iich that at any given 
moment everything and everyone we have ever touched or ]^J\i^d could be annihilat- 
ed, yet we go about businesc; as usual as though no such dant?»-'- existed. 

Children experience their double life with particular intensity because they lack 
the psychological defenses and rationalizations that adults are so skillful at con- 
structing. The research data suggest that many young people have special difficulty 
accepting this double life< feel confused by it, and cannot understand or absorb 
adults' seeming acceptance of it. 

The double life is associated with intense confusii.»ji abnut death. The fact that we 
die is one of the difficult lessons of early childK/K.<i. Tirv capacity to learn that 
lesson, which we all succeed at only imperfectly, defKnJ^ upon death having some 
appropriateness: the idea that one dies after a good ceal of living; that old people 
die rather than young ones. 

But now death becomes associated with :nassive, grotesque extermination that 
consumes the young, as well as the old, those who have not yot lived their lives, as 
well as those wio have. Inevitable individual death becorr* • confused vvith unac- 
ceptable meanir.'^less aixnihilation. This further complicates .vuung people's already 
difficult task of coming to terms with death whu Ii, in turn, ir<; pairs their psychologi- 
cal capacity to live. 

.'L GENERATION PROHI.EMS ALREADY FORM IDA BLF A.HK INTENSIFIED IN VERY SPECIFIC 

WAYS 

Amidst all the talk of "national security," we experience a considerable threat to 
family security. That is, as parents, we take on the fundamental responsibility, both 
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psychological and biological, of seeing our children safely into adulthood. Now we 
feel ourselves highly uncertain about our capacity to carry out that responsibility. 
Children sense that parental doubt and associate it with an overall inability of the 
adult world to guarantee the safety of the young. From both sides adult authority is 
further undermined and suspicion between the generations can increase 

There is much resentment on the part of the -young toward their parents' L'enera- 
tion ior Its legacy of threat and futurelessness. As one 15 year old girl told me 
during a workshop, "It makes me so angry when I think that these people (our po- 
litical leaders) are making decisions that affect (the lives) of all of us They don t 
even know what they are doing!" Sometimes, the youngsters put it in male/female 
terms: It makes pie so mad--it is a masculine thing-^competing to see whose got 
^he biggest bomb But the overall sentiment expressed by the first girl can be "We 
feel ourselves to be doomed." That is, doomed as individuals and as a generation, 
and doomed by the world handed them bv their parents' generation 
A study by Michael Carey, a psychologist and writer, reveals another sentiment 




powerful device we call by the name of nuclear weapons, so that one's own cra^iness 
joins that ol the bomb. 1 he resulting fascination can .extend to a wish that the bomb 
be dropped so that one might witness this strange spectacular experience, the ulti- 
mate nuclear high, and put an end to all anxious curiosity (as well as to every- 
thing else, one might add). 

■t. THK NUCI.KAR TIIRKAT BECOMKS PAKT OK THK UAKGKR THRKAT POSED BY WAR AND 
VIOUKNCK TO OUR CHILDRKN AND TO THK HKST OK US AS WKU. 

In Hiroshima, I interviewed a number of people (in l!)t)2) who had been small chil- 
dren when the atomic bomb was dropped. As children, they demonstrated the spe- 
cial sensitivity of young tissues and minds to the, physical and psychological effects 
of the bomb. Even those who had been too young to remember the event expressed 
ear and dread 1 / years later: they placed themselves in accounts of the event they 
ater heard and even more importantly, they were painfully aware of the potential- 
ceptible °' radiation to which t^ey knew themselves to be greatly sus- 

Moreover adult survivors of catastrophies can transmit various psychological ef- 
ects to children born years later-as was also the case. in Hiroshima. The same is 
true ot children of Nazi death camp survivors as has been demonstrated by many 
studies made recently in this country, nnd work now being done at veterans' hospi- 
tals IS begmnmg to demonstrate similar transmission of survivor effects to the chil- 
dren of Vietnam veterans. 

Investigators and journalists have recently been mobile enough to record world- 
wide suffering of children through war and terrorism. For instance, a book, "Chil- 
dren o! War , by Roger Rosenblatt of Time magazine describes common experiences 
and responses of Irish (Protestant and Catholic), Israeli, Palestinian, Cambodian, 
and Vietnamese children, all of whom had been exposed to grotesque killing and 
dying. While some of the children sought revenge, the majority sensed the wrong- 
ness ql it all and wished to commit themselves to an end to killing. 

We respond as adults with special intensity to the suffering and the courage' of 
children. Anne Frank s expressions of love and hope in her diary symbolized a small 
triumph of the human spirit in the face of Nazi mass murder. And there is a similar 
ligure in Hiroshima, Sadako Sasaki, who has become a legend in that city and 
throughout Japan. Just two years old at the time of the bomb, Sadako showed no ill 
effects originally and was said to have been an unusually vigorous and athletic 




Pviper cranes cures one of illness. When she died, still Hfi short of that number— so 
the legend goes— her classmates added the missing paper cranes and placed the full 
one thousand in her coffin with her. The monument to Sadako is perhaps the most 
popular structure in Hiroshima's Peace Park, always covered with paper cranes and 
.surrounded by children. T 

The story has been told and retold in many versions, including a widely distribut- 
ed film, and has come to symbolize the bomb's desecration of the pure and vulner- 
able— of childhood itself. And, in virtually all cultures that desecration— the killing 
and harming of children— is an ultimate evil.' For as adults, we depend upon chil- 
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dren to represent what is most precious to lis in our own lives and that of our soci- 
ety. • 

5. FINALLY, WHAT CAN WK HO ABOUT 'YUKSK THKKATS TO CHU.nKKN AND h>;rKCIALLY THK 
' NIUM.KAR THRKAT? 

We can begin with a simple principle: the sharing of knowledge. Research by Ro- 
berta Snow of the Flarvard University School of Education, and others, demon- 
i-l rates the psychological as well as the intellectual and moral value of exposing 
children to systematic information about 'such disturbing issues as the Nazi Holo- 
caust and our present nuclear threat. I have been . able to confirm this llnding in 
talks with young people at many secondary schools and colleges: the more they 
know about the various dimensions of nuclear threat and possible resolutions, the 
more poised and less overwhelmed they are, and the more able to examine and act 
maturely on these issues. - 

I am sometimes telephoned by journalists who say to me, "Or. Lifton. we have 
'read about the research showing that children are being banned by nuclear threat. 
How can we prevent them from knowing about such dreadful things." The answer, 
of course, is that they know, They begin to take in (whether from the media, their 
families or their yo.ung friends* images of nuclear holocaust as early as the age of 
• live or six. possibly earlier. And while they can hardly grasp these images at ITrst, 
and move in andjout of them, and incorporate them into their play, the images iwe 
nonetheless there and begin to take their toll. 

Our choice then is not whether we wish young children to know or not to know 
about the nuclear threat, but rather whether we can have the wisdom and responsi- 
bility to share knowledge with them and bring them into our counsels. If done prop- 
erly, with specific sensitivity to age groups and individuals, and by combining the 
message of danger with assertions of human possibilities, such teaching is the very 
opposite of a "death trip." It is indeed an expression of hope. 

The principle is comparable to the candor needed in dealing with children of di- 
vorce; and in approaching with children, whether at home or in schools, tiubjects 
such as sere and death. Studies have demonstrated; that children derive considerable 
psychological gain from openness and accurate information given with sensitivity to 
what a child is ready for and asking. 

In the case of nuclear weapons, there is an added responsibility. Children ask of 
us, as these research studies also demonstrate, commitment to diminishing the 
threat. The> seek collaboration between the generations in preventing nuclear holo- 
caust. For children are not easily fooled in regard to profound emotional currents. 
Their responses arc not clouded by ideological or technological claims. Their sense, 
of threat will diminish only when that threat has itself diminished. 

Americans have shown widespread concern about the harmful effects of the nucle- 
ar arms race on our children. It is a concern not only for them, but for everyone's 
future. And in that concern, we express the traditional wisdom that a family, or a 
nation, reveals its deepest truths about itself in its treatment of its children. 

Chariman Miller. Thank you. Dr. Lifton. 

I want to thank aH the members^of the panel. 

It is clear to me that the testimony of this panel will contribute 
greatly to public discussion of the issue of nuclear war and its 
impact on our children. The combined testimony suggests to me 
that fear of war is one issue that we might prefer not to discuss 
with our children when in fact it should be discussed to allevi^ate 
the tensions and possible ill effects. 

Dr. Goldenring, in your summary you suggest that there must be 
a means to act on this fear for the children, that while apparently 
there is no hard evidence, there is anecdotal evidence that very 
often children and adolescents particularly, act out in certain un- 
fortunate ways because there is a belief of hopelessness. 

People who man hotlines for troubled youth have told us of the 
sense of hopelessness felt by some youth, which explains certain 
kinds of unfortunate behavior. 

My question is this. Certainly fear of nuclear war is one of many 
pressures that young people feel. Others, of course, includt^ fear of 
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divorce in the family, fear of a parent dying, teenage pregnancy, 
getting a job, good grades, et cetera. 

Does the research show, or does it suggest, that fear of war is a 
significant driying'Torce on the acting out of— is children, whether 
it is drug seeking or suicide or bad grades or what have you, recog- 
nizing that our childhood is a mosaic made up of many, many expe- 
riences and pressures. 

Any n>"mber of the panel is certainly welcome to respond, 
Dr, GoLDENRiNG, I would like to say that how we tried to get at 
that was with a couple of questions I mentioned that were very im- 
perfect It lookdd to us, this is just preliminary data, ..and very diffi- 
cuH to analyze;! that some 5 to 15 percent of the kids may at least 
be thinking about nuclear war to a degree that might affect their 
behavior. Whether it actually affects their behavior or not we 
cannot really say at this point and I think it is a very fruitful area 
for research. 

Other fruitful areas include whether taking any kind of stand on 
this issue, taking power in a sense, can alleviate some of this anxi- 
ety. We have not been able to figure that out yet because we could 
not. find enough teens who are actively doing anything about this 
issue, possibly because of all the "psychic numbing" we all prac- 
tice. I think you have to recognize that again that this is a fear, 
added on top of fears. It was not there before 1945, when the 
atomic bomb was dropped. It undercuts the whole mosaic of loss 
that Dr. Lifton has been talking about and I think his summary 
was absolutely beautiful. The fact is that this nuclear war worry is 
a contributor to the whole question of loss for teens. How much it' 
contributes I don*t think I can say at this point but the probability 
is that for some it is very significant. How many I cannot tell but 
that is a very good research question, I wish that there was some 
commitment to doing this kind of research. We have,done ours on 
a shoestring budget. I also believe I speak for other pediatricians in 
saying that we are concerned about doing research on this issue. 

Chairman Miller. Anyone else on the panel care to comment? 

Dr. LirroN. I just add a point to that^in agreement with Dr. Gol- 
'denring. We have certain parts of th^ puzzle— that is, we know 
that suicide in young people, or in older people, too, for that 
matter, occurs with despair even more than with depression, they 
are not quite the same thing. Despair involves the loss of larger 
human connectiveness. We know that the nuclear threat impairs 
that sense of larger human connectiveness. We don't have hard evi- 
dence that the nuclear threat as such has increased youth suicide 
or other forms of suicide but we have lots of reasons to be worried 
about that combination, that interaction, and the research is 
needed but we have sornething very suggestive and worrisome. 

Mr. Elkind. I guess we have a fundamental disagreement. Mr. 
Lifton feels, that the nuclear threat is a universal kind of thing 
with young people today and that that is interacting with all the 
other stresses. In my own work with young people I again and 
again get the impression that what they are most concerned about 
is the lack of parenting and again and again in groups of young 
people I don't hear anything about nuclear war, I hear about if 
they're having problems, as soon as they are old enough to do 
something for themselves they do it for themselves and what I hear 



these kids crying out to me for is for somebody to do SQniething for 
them occasionally which they could do . for themselves but just be- 
cause a parent loves them- and they want you to make reference 
that since he was (> that some day he is 12. I would love my parents 
to make breakfast for' me sometime, not because I cannot do it 
myself but just because they can show it. 

Chairman Millkk. Are you suggesting. Doctor, that because you 
have not seen this in your practice that it does hot exist? 

Mr. Elkind. I just say^that I don't think this is endemic. .1 think 
certainly it is an issue and it is there but what I have seen of kids 
is that the parenting issue, the authority iss'je, is the most signifi- 
cant onr» that kids are not having today. Certainly we cannot have 
authoiiiy in the old way, I didn't mean , that, but certainly to the 
extent that parents can be parents and can take responsibility and 
can let kids be kids, I think kids are askinf^ for that. They don't 
want to have all responsibility thrown upon them. They certainly 
want to be treated as adults, they want to have their opinions 
heard, but they also want to feel that they are in a special place. 

Chairman Millkr. That by failing to discuss this, far more re- 
sponsibility is placed on the child than if there was an open discus- 
sion*. It is similar to suggesting that teenagers ought to just sort of 
figure out what the consequences of sexual activity are. I don't un- 
derstand that. . . , 
. i\Ir. Elkind. I think we have to distinguish between discussion, 
'which I am all for, and decisionmaking. Certainly you want to dis- 
cuss with a 4- or a (>-year-old which parent they might want to go 
with in a divorce. but adults would make that decision, not the 4- or 
the ()-year-old. Certainly you want to hear the child's preference 
and you want to take that into account but that is an adult deci- 
sion. The adult has the knowledge and the wisdom of which parent 
that child should go to. Certainly we w^ant to hear about children's 
concerns about sexuality, about drugs, and we want to talk and 
communicate but hopefully, too, we as adults who are more mature 
should have some decisionmaking. 

Chairman Miller. I fail to understand how you arrived at the 
conclusion that with this hearing or testimony we are suggesting 
•children should be making whatever the decision is'that you would 
have them make. 

Mr. Elkind. I father that there is some decision that part of the 
hearing or the testimony here had to do with some of the minority 
members that suggested that this would be used politically as a 
policy issue or perhaps suggesting that this is one reason for the 
hearing. 

Chairman Miller. The suggestion of the hearing is that we 
ought to listen to the children and ought to hear what is on their 
mind as we have a number of other times. One of piy concerns is 
whether or not there* is a potential connection between their con- 
cerns and their current or future behavior,, depending on their age. 
I don't pretend that such a correlation can be. made at this time. 
The question Is do v;. ' know enough to justify a continuing concern 
with regard to the impacts ol these kinds of tears or anxieties on 
childrei'i. That is the purpose of the hearing. . 

Mr. Elkind. There i no question in my mind. As I said, one of 
the significant thin«'- ^,bout young people today that we haven't 
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seen in the past is that ordinarily they could ac^.:ommodate or as- 
similate, have a sense of psychology of gain befor>: they dealt with 
the psychology of loss. 
Chairman Miller. Exactly. 

Mr. Elkind. Now I think young people are dealing with the psy- 
chology of loss before they fully establish the psychology of gain 
but that psychology of loss has more to do, it has become more 
complex and broad than the nuclear holocaust or with the image of 
the future... .. 

Chairman Miller. I think that all of the testimony has suggested 
thatJ3i3s IS not the single most important event in a child's lite, that 
loss 'Gf^pa rent or other is more significant. 

Mr. Elkind. That is the point I am making. 

Chairman Miller. Yes. I think that that is very :x;^iportant. As 
.we continue to look at the conditions of America's children, includ- 
ing obviously many other topics as well, have to ask whether or not 
this too is a legitimate concern. It seems to me, given the numbers of 
children that express some^, concern that it is a matter of appropriate 
concern. This has nothing to do with children determining disarm- 
ament'poiicies. 

- However, when you suggest that the testimony is a farce, I can 
point to numerous occasions where the testimony of children' has 
caused the Congress to act far more expeditiously than they might 
have otherwise. For example, we know an amendment that was 
carried by Mrs. Boggs to help sexually abused children was passed . 
after children came forth and talked about the problems of them- 
selves, their friends and family. The children who came forth some 
years ago and testified about their living conditions in foster care 
helped bring about an entire rewrite of that law. We had heard 
from the experts for better than three decades but nothing had 
happened. 

Dr. GoLDENRiNG. 1 think I would like to just make a quick com- 
ment that 1 really, don^t think that the other members of the panel 
have. much disagreement with Dr. Elkind. Again I say, it is not 
that all. the teenagers are going to jump off Key Bridge over this 
issue. There are a significant number of therii, however, who are 
very worried and this may have considerable implications. That is 
what we are saying. I am not having anything to do with saying 
that kids should make adult decisions for us. 

The other thing that I would like to comment, on is that one of 
the problenis that we all have in research and in our own clinical 
practices, is thai which answers you get depends oh who you ask 
what and whei- Thst is specifically why I designed my question- • 
nair^ lo ask kids about nuclear war in a way that they would not 
know what I was looking for but that would allow us to get them to 
comment on it and get around the psychic numbing thai Dr. Lifton 
has shown time and again as present in all age groups. We don't 
want to think about this stuff We don't want to think about our 
own deaths. We don't want to think about our parents' deaths. We 
will talk about what is going on at home—Dad and Mom are fighting- 
and so on. That is a very" immediate kind of threatening 
thing. But if you ask children, they generailv are not 'going to tell 
you spontaneously that they are really concerned about their par- . 
ents' death as a major issue. But it is there, you see, and it depends 
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on what you ask them and under what context; you get them to 
admit to it. 
Chairman Miller. Mr. Mack. 

Dr. Mack. I wanted to stress the point that in no way are any of 
us, certainly not myself, suggesting that we are looking to children 
to tell us how we should design defense policy or how to achieve 
national security. What I think we are.saying is that this is an 
area in which we are discovering that young people are dieply 
troubled, that the solutions for this of necessity come from what 
the adults do in the international domain. We are hoping that as 
. this material, this information, comes forth that it will stimulate a 
deeper, broader consideration, of what security means, that the way 
we are" achieving security does not seem to be working for a lot of 
kids and that a dialog about how to approach these very difficult 
problems such as the United States-Soviet relationship will be 
looked at in different, more innovative, creative ways so t^hat chil- 
dren won't be so troubled. 

I want to make one other point about Congressman Marriott's 
comment about what gets in the textbooks. The textbooks^ until 
pretty recently, have not had much to : say about some of these 
other issues either like sexuality, like death and dying> like suicide, 
like divorce, and sometimes one has to be willing to ask young 
people about what they feel about that because it is characteristic 
of adults that we do not wish to know what is painful to our chil- 
dren and the textbooks tend to lag quite a ways behind what the 
kids are already troubled about so that it probably will have to 
wait for the textbooks of now or. the future for these issues to 
become as prominent as they are emerging before us right now. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Marriott. 

Mr. MARRion\ Thank you very much. 

I appreciate all of your testimony. I think I agree that -we. do 
need a solid database and what. I learned today in your testimony 
. is that, psychiatrists are all over the ball field on this issue. We 
don't have a consensus and I think it is important foi the commit- 
tee to try to develop a consensus. 

I guess one of the problems i have, or at least my ovvn point of 
view, I think the biggest prob!;?m v;iih kids today is adults. I have 
interviewed in the last month 200 kids and I am all over the board 
with these kids on this issue. If the child was taught by. an adult to 
be positive, to have a purpose in life, to believe in a caring God, to 
look at things in a positive light, that^kid is not concerned about 
nuclear war at all. If, on the other hand, you are teaching negative 
things, if parents are not parenting right, you have a whole differ- 
ent attitude with those kids. 

It seems to me that one reason nuclear war is high on your list, 
if in fact it is, is because we as adults haye put it up there. Where 
do the kids learn about nuclear war? Where do the kids .learn; 
about dying? Who is putting into kids' minds, "We are all going to 
be blown up and we cannot be positive about America?" See, Vm 
bullish on America. 

I think if the kids are educated properly, they won't have all of 
this stuff. What do the kids see on TV all day? People walking 
around town with antinuclear signs. Sure, they are going to be con- 
cerned about nuclear wur. 
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Here is a book that the committee put out. In H)71)-80 when yov 
were all sitting here telling us about the problems of kids, the No 
1 issue was the energy shortage. It does not even make the rank- 
ings today but It was the No, 1 issue then because we are all pro- 
moting the idea and concern. It seems to me that is what we are 
doing now with the nuclear war issue. We can either make the kids 
positive, give them something to look forward to, or we can scare 
the heck out of them, [Applause,] 

Maybe you can comment on that. You are all the experts but it 
seems to me that from the 200 kids I talked to, if I said to them. 
What are your five major concerns?'^ they never mention nuclear 
war If I said, *'Are you concerned about nuclear war?" every one 
Ol them said yes because that is all they have been hearing about 
for the past 2 years. 

And then I interviewed, to make a long story short, a couple of 
schoolteachers who happened to be antinuclear activists I can tell 
you" what their kids were getting. They were not getting both sides 
of the issue as the good doctor said, they were getting all this anti- 
war • scare-the-kids to death" type thing, 

■ I agree with you what we need is more education in looking for 
the solution. Sure, we are all concerned about dying, we are c*]\ 
concerned about nuclear war, but what we ought to do is concen- 
trate on v/hit to do about it, not just scaring each. other to death 
over the issue. 

So what about that? Are we the culprits? Are we the ones who 
ought to start being better role models? Maybe if we are more deci- 
sive, the kids won't have as many problems. 

Doctor, 

Dr, LiFTON, Well, Congressman Marriott, I appreciate your pon- 
cern about children and their psychological well being and I cer- 
tainly agree with you that their psychological well being has much 
to do with the assurance they are given and the opportunity for de- 
veloping a secure sense of self in their family with their parents, 
but having agreed upon that I think I would have to differ from 
some of the things you say and point out that kids cannot grow up 
in some kind of family hothouse. 

It is particularly characteristic of American society and it is part 
of our creativity that there is a great give and take between the 
culture and between increasingly younger people, it is part of the 
modern world and that means that kids get information from 
many places as has been evidenced in the presentations this morn- 
ing. So a kid who has been trained or who has had the example in 
his or her parents of authenticity and integrity and believe in posi- 
tive possibilities in life is just as likely to be outraged as any other 
kid by the possible threat of nuclear war. He or she hears about it 
over the media or from other information sources. 

Many Pod-fearing people such as the recent evangelical meeting 
in California have taken strong stands worrying about the morality 
of nuclear war, as have, for instance, the Catholic bishops who are 
much^concerned with the upbringing of children around positiVe 
possibilities of the human spirit and the spiritual issues. 

It may be that we can come together, and I really do want to 
reach out to the entire committee, not to any segment of it, and 
say that it could be that nuclear weapons because they are so un- 
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precedented make a new demand on how we can best express our 
responsibilities as adults and we can only do that by some kind of 
collaboration with young people in doing something about this ter- 
rible threat and that kind of collaboration, that kind of expression 
of being a good parent can only be true if we bring these Issues 
into the open, if we discuss them, if we share them, and that is the 
gist of i^he research and of our statements this morning. 

Mr. Marriott. I have no problem with that. I think we all want 
to give tl:e kids the knowledge, we want to give them both sides of 
the issue and we all agree that nuclear war is bad news but my 
point is we have an obligation to make kids feel good about them- 
selves and feel good about the future and to have hope for ^the 
future and not to exaggerate problems that really we are going to 
do little about. I mean we are going to have nuclear weapons, the 
Soviets are going to have nuclear weapons, the French are going to 
have nuclear weapons so let's not all worry ourselves over nuclear 
weapons. They are there, it is a reality. 

Now what we have to find out is how do we get .all of these coun- 
tries to disarm, if that is the issue, not to. scare everyone to death 
about it. See, my problem is, look at all these headlines. No wonder 
the kids have nuclear weapons on their minds, that is all that we 
are talking about. 

The point I am making is why don't we properly educate them, 
give them both sides and make them feel good about the future 
and not exaggerate this problem over any other because this is one 
of ten issues that kids are worried about. Now we have to reduce 
their stress level and that is the bottom line. 

Dr. GoLDENftiNG. I think I cannot agree with you more. I am not 
a psychiatrist, I am just a poor country pediatrician and I get to 
see all the kids coming in on drugs and with sexually transmitted 
diseases and pregnant and all that stuff and I can tell you, I agree 
with you a hundred percent. The big problem in this country with 
kids is families. Families mean adults and again. I could not agree 
with you more. 

But when we^ked the teens what their parents thought, the 
same thing came out. More than half of the adolescents said, **Yes, 
our parents are real worried about nuclear war, too.'' 

The point is that this fear is out there in the world culture. We 
are getting preliminary data back from the Soviet Union, and the 
same worries are showing up. It is not just the United States. We 
expect to get it all over the world everywhere. It is a reality we 
have to deal with and it is added on to all the other things that the 
kids are having to deal .with. I think that is our point. We want 
this' to be looked at seriously. I could not agree with you more that 
we need to begin to talk about this in schools and families, and I 
want to be clear that we need to talk about it appropriately as a 
dialogue. 

I do not wish my point of view on this thing to prevail. I vyish the 
children could be presented with material they can look at them- 
selves and think about and then take whatever action they feel ap- 
propriate, hopefully bringing it back to their parents and talking 
about it in their homes. You know, it is the same thing with death 
and sexuality issues and so on. I could not agree more that the 
place for this to happen is in families because that is where values 
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are transmitted in this country and we all know that. It needs to 
be there but it needs to be in an upfront kind^of way and that is 
why we think this material is serious for the consideration of this 
committee, 

Mr. Marriott. My time is up and I will not go on but I just want 
to say jt is my feeling after listening to all of this and seeing what 
I have seen that the average normal American kid is not preoccu- 
pied with dying from a nuclear explosion and yet that is the mes- 
sage that we. have heard here today and I think we need to put it 
back into perspective. 

. Dr. GoLDENRiNG. I just have to say that that is not what my tes- 
timony was and I want to just try and clear it up a little bit. What 
I am saying is that a significant portion, at least one-third, of the 
adolescents are seriously worried about this and that to me is sig- 
nificant. ^ 
Mr. Marriott. From Los Angeles.' 

Dr. GoLDENRiNG. In Los Angeles and San Jose, and I am going to 
have to wait about (> months before I can tell you about the rest of 
the country. And you may be right in , the rest of the country, in 
your district, whatever. You. may be right but I don't see any inher- 
ent reason why at least significant portions of the nation's youth 
%ould not be similar to San Jose and Los Angeles suburban areas. 
There is no inherent reason. 

Dr. Mack. We have samples from Akron, Ohio; from North Caro- 
lina; from the Boston metropolitan area. They are coming in from 
different parts of the country. I don't think it is different from 
California. 

Dr. GoLDENRiNCy. Even from the rest of the world so I really have 
my doubts, I am not saying that the majority of the adolescents are 
seriously concerned and my data does not support that. I am saying 
that somewhere between a third and a half of them are seriously 
concerned, and that is enough concerned for me to be concerned 
about. 

Chairman Miller. We have to move on to other members. 
Dr. Lifton quickly. 

Dr. Lifton. I just want to say one quick thing about hope. I have 
been much concerned about the issue of hope because as you know 
it is a psychological necessity and a theological virtue but we fmd 
that hopewise, not in burving our heads in the sand and just im- 
mersing ourselves in psychic numbing~I will finally say the 
word— but rather in confronting the issue and then struggling to 
do something constructive about it, and that is being bullish on 
America and that is expressing hope. p 

Chairman Miller. Congresswoman Boxer. 

Mrs. Boxer. Yes. I want to stick to the testimony that we heard 
today, and the research that-you have shared with us I want to 
thank you for that. I think the thing that leaps out at me at this 
hearing- and as a Member of Congress is this whole idea of fear of 
the future, that children may feel futureless— a word which is hor- 
rendous in its implications. 

We h^ard testimony by a father, a very caring father who when 
confronted by his 7-year-old son who said, **Daddy, will I have to go 
fight a nuclear war?'/ answered, '*Not if I can help it,'! which is an 
excellent answer because it shows that there is hope, that, in fact. 
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we as human beings can take this issue, deal with it, and restore 
the hope that there will be a future. I understand that as a parent 
and I think many, of us do. We do try to impart to our children 
that sense of hope even with this situation. 

I don't know many parents— I don't care if they march in a 
peace march or if they support Jerry Falwell— who wouldn't turn 
to their child and say, ''Look, it is something to be concerned about 
but we can tackle that and we can make it happen." 

So here I sit as a Member of Congress with my colleagues from 
both sides of the aisle. How do we now take that sense of concern, 
caring, and confidence that we want to instill in our children and 
do it in society? How do we tell the children that. may not have a 
caring parent or whose parents, for example, are embroiled in a 
personal divorce situation and don't have the ability to sit down 
and restore that confidence? What can we do as a society, as an 
institution? 

That is where I am having trouble and I vant to hone in on one 
thing. This recent tragedy, atrocity of the shooting down of the jet 
liner which to me showed that suspicion and fear and isolation and 
lack of communication between people, can cause such an incident, 
cannot be excused but it caused it. What can we do as a Govern- 
ment—this is politics aside, partisanship aside, whoever the Presi- 
dent is— to really break through that isolation? 

The question is, does it do better to pick up the hotline and say, 
"Lets sit down as a people and talk?" Now lots of things I hear 
around the Congress today are the opposite. Let's stop visas, let's 
stop any Soviet citizen from coming into our country. Is that the 
sort of thing that will increase the suspicion, fear, isolation? How 
can we break through this, politics aside? The really tough issue, 
How do we deal with it as an institution? 

I would open that up to anyone who can answer in 2 minutes or 
less. 

Dr. Mack. First I just want to respond to that question. That 
puts us a little bit on the edge of recommending policy to the Con- 
gress which is an edge over which I very much do not wish to go. I 
did just want to say what the kids keep saying which is that they 
look constantly to the adult generation and to the leaders to find 
better ways of communicating with their adversaries on the other 
side some way or another. They can be bad guys, they can be at 
''fault, they can do terrible things, we know that. 

I am as shocked by this atrocity, downing of KAL 007, as any- 
body is and yet the kids before this incident, because we don't have 
data since, have repeatedly been saying, "Talk to the Russians, sit 
down, talk out our difficulties, somehow find a way. How to find 
that way is not for us to be saying." 

I just wanted to tell a story which goes back to the beginning of 
your point which has to do with the adult generation doing some- 
thing that shows responsibility and activity^and interest like Con- 
gressman Marriott was saying. This is a story of a second grade 
class in Seattle, Wash. There were 15 second graders and the teach- 
er asked them whether they were afraid that they would die in ^ 
nuclear war. Fourteen said they would die and one did not expect 
to die so the teacher asked this one why he had written dow:n 
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something different and he said, *'My daddy goes to meetings 
where they work on this problem and talk about nuclear war," 

So I think the message is that some form of responsible ictivity 
on the part of parents is called for, whether it is Government lead- 
ers holding hearings like this, religious leaders talking about the 
issue in church, teachers/giving good information in scho..f^-. ^jar- 
ents talking with one another in the family in the ways that have 
been mentioned something that shows that adults don t have their 
heads in the sand, that they do care, they are involved, they are 
looking for mor^ creative solutions to this problem. 

Chairman Miller, Congressman McKernan, 

Mr, McKernan, Thank you, Mr, Chairman, 

Dr, Goldenring, I would like to ask a question based on your find- 
ing of about a third of the kids that you surveyed being mature in 
your estimation and also having a concern about a nuclear war, I 
think Congressman Marriott raised a good point when he ta^k-^d 
about the main issue in 1979 being the energy crisis. Does it reaiiy 
surprise you that those whom you interviewed and considered to be 
more mature, that they would have a concern about nuclear war 
considering all of the. testimony that we have heard and what has 
been said in the media about that issue? 

' Dr, Goldenring, It does not really surprise me that people would 
be concerned about that or that in 1978 or whenever, when every- 
body was standing ir gas lines th:,t they would hpve been con- 
cerned about energy. The numbers surprise me that responded as 
being concerned about the e ivironment. It was larger than I 
thought was going to happen by quite a bit and I think that speaks 
well for our future generations that there a^e so many who are at 
such an early age concerned about their planet, 
, Mr. McKernan, I guess that is the point I wanted to make, I 
agree with you that there seems to be an increase in the number of 
what you might consider to be mature teenagers in our society 
today con^pared to a generation ago, niaybe iO yeai j ago, I am not 
sure whether that is good or bad, I have some concerns about kids 
growing up faster than they really ought to but I think it is a fact 
of life and it is one we have to address. Given that, I am not sur- 
prised that thoje who fall into that category would be concerned 
about it, 

^ Dr, Goldenring, Let me just give you one quick piece of food for 
tiiought. The period of life that we call adolescence is something 
new on the planet. Just think about that for a second. It is not 
something that we really realize but adolescence is only a function 
of the industrial revolution and the postindustrial era. Before that 
at age 12 kids were full adults and before that they were engsiging 
in full adujt behavior by the age of 7 if you look back into history. 
So the question of whethe^r children grow up too fast is a complicat- 
ed one and historically they grew up a hell of a lot faster than they 
grow up now. 

So that a lot of things that we experience, what the teens have 
*'anomie" about is that they don't have a clear sense of where they 
are going to be 20 years from now. They are not on the family farm 
any more. The world is more complex and they have an extended 
period to consider these issues. They have to learn volumes of data 
in order to become adults "and that is a new thing. Actually in the 
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previous world, in. the world of our ancestors, you got your bar . 
mitzvah and you went out and you were a warrior, and that was it. 
That has changed so I am not sure the children are growing up any 
faster; in fact I think they are growing up slower if you really look 
at it. Nevertheless some of them are real concerned about the 
world as well as their own personal issues. 

Mr. McKkknan. Let me make both a comment, and ask an open- 
ended question, which I hope each member of the panel will either 
respond to, at this hearing or think aibout it and get back to us at 
any time if the spirit moves any of you because I think we need 
your continued input as we address these issues. 

As one of two members who ha$ been here for all the testimony I 
would like to just try to indicate to each of you wh I t^ink you 
have seen going on here. I think that all of us are co:. . • • about 
nuclear war. I think that is really the testimony ti:.: vou have' 
given us. I don't think, in spite of what some of you n-igh^ have 
said, that you are really that far apart in what you are uny. .'i orid 
I think that it is the one factor that, has sort of joined wit': . .. icrs 
to really create a sense of futurelessness. I really believe t>'it vvv» 
have a society that is concerned about what our. future is • , 
be, for kids and for all society, if there is going to be one. 

That is one I think that needs to be addressed and I thin!, i is 
especially important that it be addressed by young people. V^yM U-;. 
concern that we have seen expressed in this committee which has 
been drawn down partisan lines is how is that going to be ad- 
dressed. I think it was Dr. Mack who talked about the need for 
some objective teaching. 

I think if you got below the surface of this hearing you would 
find that th'U really is what the concern is and it ought to be ad- 
dressed. But if the' fear of war or nuclear war is going to be ad- 
dressed in a way that is going to become a partisan one» then 
maybe members, perhaps of my party, of this committee would not 
want to have it addressed in the school systems, with young people, 
because they are going to get a one-sidcJ view in the opinion of 
many members of our committee. 

I guess I willjust pose that question to you: llow' do we get the 
kind of objective teaching, the kind of teaching thav I think is im- 
portant in our educational system of giving children the tools to ' 
make decisions for themselves and make sure that they receive all 
the facts so they can make then -n decision? on what the proper 
course of action is. I think th <i is really what is underlying this 
hearing. 

Chairman Miller. As usua), I v ili give you ?. minutes. 
Dr. Lii-TON. Really, one thirg that we all seem to be in agree- 
ment on that I would like to einphasize very much is tho pjsity of 
effort that our society has made, given the overwhelming nature of 
the problem. Now I think all the people on this committee and all 
the people on the two panels you have heard are serious people, 
whether kids or adults, who care about this issue but how much of 
our social resources, of the extraordinary resources wei have in this 
country — resources of imagination and of creativity — have been de- 
. ^ voted tov^ard finding ways to blunt the impact to prevent nuclear 
\ war. / 
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A second point I want to make is that when voung people ex- 
press fear of nuclear war it is a real fear about a Veal danger, it is 
not something that is just brought to them by a few activists 
making a lot of noise. Sometimes people seem to be saying that. 
But if you talk to the nuclear strategists, to our generals, to every- 
body concerned with nuclear weL4pons proble* ^, they will all ac- 
knowledge the fear is very real and many would say the fear has 
increased. although they would vary cibout^how best to diminish the 
danger of war. So the fear of young people and of the rest of us 
about nuclear war is based upon a very real danger. 

Finally, I think this society and our teaching capacities, we are 
capable of presenting in a very fair, complete, inclusive way as you 
are asking for. Congressman, and rightly so the issues of our nucle- 
ar war and the way to do that is to talk about what happened in 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki and why and perhaps the pros and cons 
of that event but more than that the significance of that event for 
us now and the different points of view that ar^ held now about 
nuclear war, how to prevent it. the cOnsequejices of nuclear war, 
both the physics and the historical dimensions and the social psy- 
chological dimensions,, to gradually expose* our young people as 
they are ready along with other historical and psychological 
courses that they take in these issues. I think our teachers and our 
boards of education and our various cultural resources are quite ca- 
pable of doing that and insofar as you advocate that, then I am 
very much in agreement with you. 

Dr. GoLDKNKiNG. I think let's get together and design ^ome trul} 
fair presentations on this and a number of other issues. I just 
would like to say that, for example, the Federal Emergency Man-, 
agement Agency put together a curriculum on civil defense atid nu- 
clear war and tried it out in Oakland. When I tried to get ahc- j i)f 
it they would not give me any of the material to examine. heir 
answer was that it also had turned out too biased in une direction 
in the opinion of many people. Therefore it was withdrawn. 

We have not been doing a good job as adults in trying to present 
our debate on this issue to cur young people and I think it is T)er- 
fectly appropriate to do. But it is inappropriate to present only one 
side of such a difficult issue or any other difficult i:^sue. 

Chairman Millkk. Congressman Morrison. 

Mr. MoKUisoN. Thank you,. Mr. Chairman. 

Let me start by saying that one of the main things that I hear 
from all of the testimony, especially this panel, is that it is not the 
difference of this issue from other troubling issues that chrdr0,n; 
confront, but the similarity of it as something that nee.ds to he 
coped with. Children need to acquire the tools to cope with it— thai 
is key. We should not treat this as some issue that is put. oil lo the 
side. Is that something about which there is a consensus that is 
reached on the panel? ' / : 

Dr. GoLDENiiiNG. I would agree. 

Does anyone disagree with that? 

I think that we have all said that in one way no matter hovv we 
might differ* and I have heard many members of the committee 
saying the same thing. ' 

Dr. LiFTON, It interacts with all other issues is what we are 
saying but that it is a special new threat. 
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Mr. Elkind. I would like to just say that I am a little discouraged 
about new curricula of any kind being used technically and having 
less impact. I would rather that if we could get parents, as has 
been suggested, to talk and to deal with these issues with their 
young people. Every tinje we try to introduce these things in the 
schools and curriculums it gets so distorted and so disrupted it has 
not been worth it. [Applause.] 

Dr. GoLDENRfNG. What has been shown though in the experience 
of family life education, I would like to come back with a parallel 
there, is that I have to agree with Dr. Elkind that the best such 
programs are designed at a community level by a dialog among 
community leaders such that all sides are represented within the 
needs and the context of the community. This has been shown par- 
ticularly in California in the experience of San Bernardino County 
which has had a very fine family life education program that was 
put together by all religious groups and all leaders of the communi- 
ty in order to present all possible views. It is a very good program 
and they have, for example, had the teenage pregnancy rate go 
down in San Bernardino County directly, we believe, as a result of 
this good program which was put together at the community level. 

I do not advocate that communities not be involved. Further- 
more, in all good family life education programs, and death and 
dying programs that I am aware , of, parents are specifically in- 
volved in the homework section of the program. Thus the children 
and adolescents are instructed to go home and talk to their parents 
about this and check out values with them.^Then they come back 
and discuss again in the classroom. This is precisely the most im- 
portant thing. 

Mr. MoRKisoN. If I might just follow on this line for a moment, 
what research or information is there at this point on the affect of 
the kinds of education that people get as children on their ability 
as adults, as parents, to be able to participate more effectively with 
their children in confronting what we might call controversial or 
difficult issues, whether nuclear war or sexuality or death and 
dying or whatever? Do we know anything about that? 

Dr. GoLDKNKiNG. Yes. I think we know, for example, that there is 
a new branch of teaching and learning that we all have to become 
more involved in called conflict resolution. It is a subset of psychol- 
ogy which deals. with how people communicate with each other and 
how they resolve crises. This is something we need to start teach- 
ing our children because it is not an inherent skill in human 
beings to know how to properly resolye their differences, as. mem- 
bers of this committee undoubtedly know. That is something that 
we now have some science about and that we could teach in 
schools. Children could sit down with each other and learn the ap- 
propriate peaceful ways to solve disputes and communicate with 
each other. We know how to do that now but we are not doing it. 

Chairman Millkk. This is a very weak gavel that I have here. 

Dr. Mack, quickly respond to Congressman Morrison. 

Dr. Mack. Just very quickly, in my own home community there 
is a curriculum on which high school and junior high , school kids 
do learn about the nuclear issue in. particular. Some details and 
facts are presented and they >say, yes, this is disturbing but we are 
glad that we have had this information because now we can talk 
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about it, we caiv take part in the society, we can become more 
active as citizens. . . 

1 wanted to take just another moment. 

Chairman MnxER. Ten seconds. 

Dr. Mack. All right. I will just take another moment to say I 
want to dispel the notion that somehow this concern is caused by 
the fact that people are stirring up kids to be afraid. There is data 
coming in, for example, from other countries. In Finland the No.-l 
fear of young people is this fear of war. Even the Soviet Union- 
where information can be controlled, the preliminary data we are 
getting is showing that young people there are as concerned and 
•frightened about this issue as we are in this country. So it is ap- 
pearing to be a worldwide kind of concern now and we are trying 
to get data from all over the world. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
^ Let me respond briefly to my colleague Mr. Marriott, who asked 
''Are we the culprits, are we the wrong role models?" My guess is 
that if we asked President Reagan to do just one thing before the 
end of his term, whenever that is, in the end he would say, **End 
the threat of nuclear war on Earth." I think I have heard him say 
that and if that is true, I wonder what it means to ask,. **Are we 
the culprits?" When we raise this issue,- one thaf^would be near the 
top or at the top of his agenda. 

Let me just, if I might, ask s,ome questions because I think Mr. 
McKernan's question and Mr. Morrison s question about informa- 
tion in its relationship to fear, is a very good one. In Mr. Marriott's 
original statement there was a reference to divorce, child abuse, 
drug abuse, and I would hope that these would be items of intimate 
concern of this select committee. I think they are, yet there is no 
effort to elevate our hearing today as the most important hearing. 
It is simply one of a number of hearings on vital issues. 

I assumed that we were trying to give information to children 
and youth about the implications of divorce and child abuse, of 
drug abuse, of pornography, and I wonder if you might comment 
on the interplay between giving information and conjuring up fear. 
People who are psychiatrists, psychologists, pediatricians, I assume, 
work with the dynamics of the relationship between information 
and fear all the time and it would help us, I think, if you could 
give us your thoughts on that interplay. 

Mr. Elkind. I could start. An illustration from television might 
be one that is useful. There is a lot of concern about the total that 
it is not so much aggression as fear as primarily adults are los* -g 
control and the fear that they themselves might lose control. It is 
very frightening for kids to sec adults who are losing control and 
out of control so that is the kind of information th"ktv they see. 
When they see adults out of control* they get very much afraid tiiat 
other adults might be out of control and they themselves mi[;ht be 
out of control. 

So sometimes what seems to be the critical thing— that is, the 
violence— may not be the critical one. What they are really seeing 
is something more subjective and something that more pertains to 
them so they get fears that might not be evident on the surface 
from what they see. 
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Dr, GoLDENRiNG, Let me also comment that the context of infor- 
mation is important to response. If I take an audience of teenagers, 
for example, and show them a very graphic film of the effects of 
the Hiroshima bomb and I jur.t walk in and show the film and walk 
out, I can assure you that the context of that will be very fearful 
and that is not what we are talking about What we are.-.talking 
about is information given in such a context that the teenager can 
process it, evaluate it and share with oihers in a dialog. Hopefully 
they will then begin to come to some resolution as to where they 
are in their beliefs and actions. 

When we just give people information — if I give teenager infor- 
mation on just about anything out of context, give him a pam- 
phlet — this has been shown time and time again — it doesn't work,. 
They don't read the pamphlet or they look at the pamphlet, and 
read it, and forget it. It is the context that is important and it has 
to be in the context of discussion and sharing not only with teach- 
ers and. colleagues .and fellow students but also with parents so... 
that adolescents can develop a resolution to their concerns. 

You can take any issue you want, and this is true. So for just 
information, I cannot tell you whether it is going to cause fear or 
not. I need to know the context in which it is expressed. 

Dr. LiFTON. I would speak to that, too, really in a similar vein 
and suggest a kind of model. I think it is a very sensitive question. 
The model would be something like this. If we take the examples of 
other fearful situations for young people as you suggested, whether 
it has to do with simply growing up with one's own sexuality or 
problems , of drugs or. the overall problem of death that seems 
always to be with us, there has been a lot of experience, a lot of 
clinical experience and research experience and I think it could be 
summarized something like this. 

Accurate information, even painful information, can ^be and is 
helpful if balanced by . an avenue of possibility and hope. That 
means you can learn and will benefit from learning very difficult 
things about sexual hangups, about drug possibilities, and about 
death. That information, however difficult in its nature, deepens 
one's capacity for mastery if it is combined whh avenues of possi- 
bilities and some transmission where possible of adult experience 
and adult wisdom. 

I have seen that same model operate constructively with nuclear 
weapons information. If I talk to young people — now I am talking 
about young people in their teens from 14 to 18— and th-y have 
Had some systematic exposure to. nuclear weapons questions where 
they have looked at some of these things, including the terrible 
things that the weapons do and the various thoughts of about what 
to do about our impasse, they can be more posed, the^ can talk 
about it; They don't have a complete sense of mastery but that 
very important issue, a sense of mastery, is at least partial in de- 
veloping for them. 

That holds even more strongly as they get. older and move into 
universities where there are many , courses now about nuclear 
weapons. But in the Beardslee-Mack work there is" expressed a 
hunger for information about these issues because the. fear is there, 
there is some knowledge there. Again going back to that model, if 
you don't give reliable and accurate information, one is then left 
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with one's unmitigated fears so I hold to that kind of model as con- 
structive. 

Mr. Elkind. May I just add a developmental dimension to that 
model that it is important that the information be at the level that 
children can understand. Certainly, for example, we see the chil- 
dren who lose a parent at 5, don't mourn that parent until adoles- 
cence because the information, although it is there, cannot be proc- 
essed. I see a lot of kids who have been hurried now in kind of 
mourning for a lost childhood so that the kind of information that 
kids can deal with or even religious kinds of things which are mis- 
interpreted, the kid from Connecticut who said, **Our father out in 
the kingdom, Carl be thy name." 

So it is that kind of misinterpretation if the material comes at a 
time when kids can't process it. If the information is at a level that 
children can use and assimilate, then it is very useful but if it is 
beyond what they can process, then it is not useful. 

The other point is that processing takes different times at differ- 
ent age levels. Young kids may experience something 1 day and not 
talk about it for 3 weeks. It takes time for them to assimilate that 
kind of information; it might be a fearful thing, it might be a 
happy thing. So the two dimensions in addition to the model I 
would think is an elemental dimension and a time dimension, how 
much time it takes kids to process that information. You can take 
a kid to the circus and they won't talk about it for 3 weeks and all 
of a sudden they talk about it. It takes them that much time to get 
that information through. And the same thing happens with fears. 
They can see something very fearful and they say, oh, gee, it didn't 
aiTect them a moment. Three weeks later they are having night- 
mares so I think those two dimensions. 

Dr. LiFTON. I agree with that and I am glad to come to this con- 
sensus, both on the panel and perhaps among the committee people 
as well but I would add one more statement here, a very important 
one. The experience has been clinically and in research that where 
information has not been forthcoming it'has not been about sexual- 
ity, drugs, death, it has not been out of an adult wisdom and sensi- 
tivity to children's needs and vulnerability; it has been about adult 
repression and numbing toward these issues. That is a very impor- 
tant matter. 

In most of these really delicate and painful, issues it has been the 
adults who have been unready and who have held back and who 
have been frightened and in this sense we owe it to our children to' 
struggle through our own fears, not to deny them, becaiise'we are 
all vulnerable, but to struggle through them and even share them 
With children and in that way we all become just that much 
stronger. 

Chairman Millkr. Dr. Lifton, I know you have an appointment 
at 12:30. If you would like, we would be happy to excuse you so you 
can go make that appointment. 

I recognizei Congressman Lehman. 

Mr. Lehman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman." 

My concern is not that the children are terrified of nuclear anni- 
hilation but they are not terrified enough. I taught, the 11th grade 
in 1962 during the Cuban missile crisis and I used to make my stu- 
dents do a o-minute essay on anything they wanted at the begin- 
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ning of each class. At least as far as the boys were concerned, I 
would have them write about what their problems were and No. 1 
was availability of automobiles, No. 2 was competitive sports. No. 3 
was hobbies, No. 4 was girls. 

I think that youth today are mostly concerned with basic imme- 
diate gratification and what is going to happen this coming week- 
end or tonight. I think that this is compounded in a sense by my 
own State of Florida which mandates that each high school student 
have a 6-weeks course in Americanism "versus communism before 
they graduate. Nothing is mandated about teaching tHe terrors of a 
nuclear war. If we survive long enough for the present children to 
become adults, maybe if they can remain terrified enough in this 
country and in Russia and in- Finland or wherever you are talking 
about— just maybe those terrified children will become terrified 
adults who can resolve the nuclear armaments race that we adults 
today have refused to face. , 

Chairman Miller. Mrs. Boggs. 

Is there a response to Mr. Lehman? 

Mr. Lkhman. Anybody want to say anything? 

Dr. LiFTON. Amen. 

Dr. GoLDENRiNG. I hope youVe right. 

Chairman Miller. Congresswoman Boggs. 

Mrs. Boggs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank all the members of the panel. 

I regret that I was unable to be here for the entire period today. 
I was testifying before another committee and I had to miss some 
of this so perhaps this has already been explained. 

Dr. Goldenring, I was interested in your test that you are run- 
ning in Russia. Under whose auspices are they being conducted 
and how do you expect to be able to gather the information you are 
seeking? 

Dr. Goldenring. The answer is I am not quite sure. It is very 
difficult to gather information in the Soviet Union, as you can 
imagine. What we have done is that a lady who works in San Fran- 
cisco who has worked with some associates of mine is able to get a 
good Russian translation, \yhich by the way I will have checked be- 
cause I want to be sure that it is appropriate, has taken the ques- 
tionnaire over to the Soviet Union and I have told her the kinds of 
teens I would want to survey and the kinds of classrooms 1 would 
like to get the study done in. I want to find out what she comes 
back with because I really don't know if the Soviets will allow it to 
be done. ^ 

To be quite frank, there has been difficulty in obtaining Ameri- 
can samples at times because again it is. very difficult to get people 
to really look squarely at this issue and to permit good surveying.' 
Everybody says, well, gee, it is going to scare the kids. In fact, the 
data shows that a lot of them are already scared. ' 

So I cannot completely answer your question, I cannot yet. When 
we do" get the data back, it will be evaluated to see that it is an 
appropriate comparison group for age and intelligence and so forth. 
We just have to do the best we can in the Soviet Union because it 
is a different society and I cannot guarantee my samples. 
• Dr. MACK.^May T comment on that? 

Mrs. Boggs. Yes. 
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Dr, Mack. That illustrates a number of things we are talking 
about today. As a result of the trusting relationship between an 
American physician and a Soviet physician who is high up in the 
Soviet system/ we three psychiatrists— Dr. Chivian, Dr, Waletzky 
and mysell— were invited to the Soviet Union to interview Soviet 
children ages 10 to If) in two summer camps. This data is very pre- 
liminary, I am just going to mention it because you asked this 
question. 

Wtj had our own translator. The tapes belonged to the American 
group and the Soviets made no copies of the tapes and they are 
being analyzed now. We brought them back here. We had access to 
the kids in the camp to pick and choose. The kids were not pre- 
pared in advance. We were struck in the oO interviews that were 
conducted first by how much detailed information about nuclear 
weapons and what they do that the Soviet children had, which we 
had not expected because we had been told that the Soviets protect 
their kids from that. 

Also, we were struck by the fact that none of them believfid . 
there would be survival if there were a nuclear war. We had been 
told they have. a very extensive civil defense program and we found 
the civil defense program is not told to the society as something 
that can protect it. None of them believed they would survive. 

In questionnaire studies which we are analyzing now, in a group 
of 2\m Russian kids age 10 to 15 the nuclear fear appeared to be 
the top fear among the concerns there. One of the top, if not the 
top, concern of Russian kids— and this is very preliminary work 
much more work is needed, but I think what we are finding is that 
there is a kind of worldwide culture or climate of fear which does, 
not seem to be particularly related to what the peculiarities of- the 
media and of the educational systems are. They are exposed to 
some factual information. Their key source of information is also 
television, although they also have discussions in schools and they 
do seem to talk within their families about the issue, 

Mrs. BoGGS. I am very, very interested that you are reaching out, 
'of course, to the Soviet children because there is nothing we can 
really console our children with unless Russian children are equal- 
ly consoled by Russian parents. There is no way of removing the 
fear of nuclear war unless the Russians help to remove it.* 

I am sorry that Dr. Lifton" has left but I think our doubts would 
probably fit mto your feelings as well. I war interested that he had 
been able to mterview some Cambodian chiiHren. I wondered if this 
had been done in Kampuchea wich the few remaining children who 
were there or if it had been dor..^ in refugee camps in Thailand and 
elsewhere. I think that what you have been bringing out is the 
need for children to have an authority figure within their own fam- 
ilies. Family members are indeed often trying to do something 
about a problem that seems too big for survival. 

This was illustrated very strongly in a little children's home in 
Kampuchea where some of^ the .Congressmen and other Congress- 
women and I visited. The teenagers in the home were so very con- 
cerned with the tiny children. Thore were literally a handful of 
children under \i years of age because ihe smallest children do not 
survive, of course. The sense of responsibility that the teenagers 
have for these small children was absolutely remarkable. Somehow 
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they transmitted with their love and their concern and their inter- 
est by singing to them of the traditional lullabys, by teaching them 
the traditional little dances and so on, that somehow the culture 
and ail of the aspects of the human spirit could indeed overcome 
the loss of life and the loss of security and the horrors to which 
these children have been exposed. 

So I wonder what the difference was in the findings. I will ask / 
Dr. Lifton, in writing, about the young people who had experienced 
nuclear blasts and the children who had experienced the devasta- 
tion of a so-called regular war. 

Thank all of you for being so helpful to us. I have some other 
questions in writing. I regret that I was not here. 

Chairman Miller. Congressman Sikorski. 

Mr. SiKORSKL Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. We are running out of time. I am sorry to do 
this to you but there is another committee scheduled in here very 
quickly. 

Mr. Patterson. I think you did the wise thing by standing firm 
and holding these hearings, Mr. Chairman. I want to commend you 
and all of our panelists for very expert testimony. It was excellent 
and very informative. 

As adults, I think many of us.repress or keep our children from 
knowing the truth about things. I believ^ we do this to protect them, 
but in spite of our efforts. I believe children can sort through things 
on their own. This morning I believe we have heard testimony which 
illustrates this point. - 

In this morning's newspaper, there is a cartoon which very well 
depicts the priorities of individuals at any given time. It shows two 
men talking against the backdrop of the problem in Lebanan and the 
Korean Air Lines situations, one, asks thp other,' '*What ever hap- 
pened to Central America?" Well, of course, the answer is: Central 
America is still there. It is just hot oh people's minds because the - 
focus of the media and our attention to other trouble spots has 
shifted our thoughts and concen^sjtp other areas. 

Nuclear death is a real concern which does not go away. It coexists 
with our concerns about family-life, education, employment^ income 
security and other important issues. 

I don't believe we can ■ hide this fact from our children. No 
indoctrination or one-sided irtformation ^channel from adults to 
children will prevent children from knowing the truth about the 
constant threat and real danger of nulcear war. Those of us over 50 
were in a sense indoctrinated by a movement called ''Atoms for 
Peace." Many here surely remember it. We were all going to solve 
our world problems through peaceful atoms. 

Perhaps if we had a balance on the other side of the issue, 
recognizing that -nuclear war can indeed be harmful, perhaps in a 
generation or so, \yith children learning both sides of the issue, we 
will develop the leadership to eliminate the nuclear threat I certain- 
ly hope so. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Jhank you. Again I want to thank you and 
the panel for your time and your effort and I would hope that you 
would continue to make an effort as other data is developed from 
your other studies to make that available to the committee. I think 
it is very important that we have new relevant evidence and sug- 
gestions made to us. ^ 



An earlier rcciuost was made bv Congressman Blilev about the 
inclusion oi some material. I would suggest that the speeches and 
material would probably be included in the record without objec- 
tion. The comic book. 1 am doubtful oi; but it will certainly remain 
a f)art ol the permanent . illes since it was referred to in the hear- 
ing. Whether we have an obligation to print it again or not. I don't 
know. 

Mr. Makkiott. Thank you very much. 
C^hairman Mim.kk. The meeting stands adjourned. 
IWhereupon. at \'±ir) p.m. the hearing adjourned.] 

I'KKI'AKKI) StaTKMKNT OF KaIUN ( 'H A N A N . .A.MHKHST. MaSS. 

Kvcr siiuy I was in i-lcnu-niary slIuk)I I have kaown about nudcar weapons Knlil 
ju>t a cuupU. (,| years a^o I didn't think about thi-ni nuich. Thev were lo me iu^t 
wrv. very powerlul weapons that would never be used, because the leader^ oV'the 
w.,rld were too smart and carelul K, e^■er risk a nudear war. Todav I know this isn't 
true, and I atn L-oni-erncd and afraid. 

My name is Rabin Chandnm ...nd I am !ti years old. I live in .Amhersl. Ma^^achu- 
setts, and I an> a junior in hi^'b scnool. I an very interested in niv sc-hool work and I 
arn esf)eci.illy interested in polities, law anti science. I enjov plavin^r <,„ ,h(. junior 
varsity >.(Kv('r team I am currently a member of (,ur hii^h school's chess team and 
theater dub I am also active in the Hoy Scout.s. This year 1 am on the student coUn- 
nl l.ast year 1 wa.>^ on \ Uv debate learn. 

I first became very concerned about the possibiliiv ol' a nuclear war in the betin- 
mriL; of the sehool year. This was durin^^ what was called a Week of Dia- 

logue, i lie week of dralouue was a week at our sch.)ol where we had debate^ movies 
. peakers and (hst ussion about the issue of a nuclear war. 'I'his was the fir^l time I 
wa> really aware o} how dose the world is to a nuclear holocaust 

-Alter that I joiiied a un,up called S.T.O.P. iSlU(]enl Teacher Organization to IVe- 
vent' .\uclear War. I his ^M'oup s sole purpose is to reduce the risk of a nuclear war 
i n-senlly, i am on S. 1 .0 I\ s nationaJ board of di rectors. 

The issue of a niJcIear war has had a drastic effect on mv life. .A tremendous 
iimount ol my lime and eneruy has been channeled into S.T.O.P. I hoi)e that vou 
con^'ress people who read this have the sense lo do sohielhin^ quick to make ihi^ 
world a silei- place 



OPKNINC. StaTK.MK.NT OK lIoN. IUkHAHA V I ( 'A NOVK H. A RkI'KK.SKNI ATI VK I.V 

('()N(;kkss Kkom tmk'Statk. ok Nkvada 

Mr Chairman, thank you lor tlie oi)portunitv to'speak here today. 

I '^hare the sentiments which have been e.xpressed bv some of mv colleai/ue^ on 
the n.inority Mde ol this ( ommiure -tliat the jjurpose of t his hearing is misdirected 
and IS not consistent with the -. n.-ral ^oals of the Select Committee. 

I can ihmk of a number of lears—divorce. phvsical abuse, educational needs— 
w uLh the children of my-slate (Nevada) are more directiv concerned about and 
whidi 1 be leve to riK.re approf)riale subject matter for the Committee's attention 

Alter looking at the testimony of some of the witne.sses. I wonder if the Commit- 
tc" Jsr»J :n fact creating otherwise remote or non-existent fears in the adolescents 
here io(.ay as a bipraduct of the testimonv and (]uestioninK^ and to others around 
the country Irom the inevitable public exposure produced bv Con^^ressional hear- 
ings 

Puttinu these eoncerns aside. I welcome the witnes.ses who have come here to tes- 
tity and I liope tkit this will develop into.a productive and pt.sitive hearintr Thank 
you 

()l'K.Nl.N(; KkMAHKSOK Hon. Dan MaUHIOIT. a liKi-KKSKNlATIVK in C(iN(;KK.SS FliOM 

rnK Statk ok Utah 

Mr. Chairman, as you kimw tho Minority Members of this Conunittee have e.v- 
pressed their obj(vtions to this hearin- in tho strongest possible terms. On two sepa- 
rate occasions we have writt.-n you expressing our concerns and asking that vou re- 
consider holding this hearing that iii now underway ^ " 

We are not immindful of the fact that many schools are teaching children to play 
uar ^'ames. We are not unaware of the fact that .some adults are usini: children as 
political pawns to express their own C(mcerns about the possibilities of a nuclear hj. 
locost. \^ ^ 



The Mitu.r-i!y'> oppfjsilions U) this ficariti^ is not based on a lack of coruvrn for 
war. Wo aro all o[)post'(j to war, whothor it »> uarriod out with nufloar uoapons rc- 
sultint; Hi lJ1o^a(ioal[l^^ or farriod out with mow convfrit ioual weapons 

Nono ot us wants war. W'v all live with the kn(mloduo of ihr inoviiihle death an(i 
desl ruction that f(!ines with arnicd (.dnfli^t. 

The (^uostiun is not whether we or r-jr children art i-oru-er-ned about the possibili- 
ties ot vsar. The (juestion i> how best lo avoid such a catast rophv. (Juestirjns L'oncern- 
int: our relationships with foreign countries are riot a proper function of this Com- 
mittee This bearing, while not directly concerned with loreiun al'lairs. comes at a 
tirne when international K'nsioiis have been e.scalatin^, I-'or this ( \)nunitle»' to focus 
natM>nai .ittentiori on the children's {ear> Of war onlv >erves to increase whatever 
ct)ncerns t[ie> may aln-ad)' liave. 

rnforlunately. valid and responsibiie roearch da^a about the extent U) which 
le;irs of v..jr- inifMcl on tlie psy(.-holo^ical development f)l' cliiklren i> not pre^eiulv 
Jivailahle. 

The lack of t^ood research data in this area has been eloijuenllv expressed l)y Pro- 
lessor M. Htcwster iStrith frotn the Tnivfi-sity of ( alifoi-nia at "Santa Cruz. In his 
add re.^s to a .symposium sponsore(j t)y the Ku^'ene. Oregon Chapter uf Musicians for 
S<jcial Re.>pon<ibiliiy on f)ctr)ber 11)^2. he 

^the first (iiscf)very I made when 1 trrt-d to com*' to >;rip.s with ahe psvcho- 
lot;ical probiem.s (►f chilrlren as a result rjf the threat of nuclear war' is how'verv 
hmitod and weak the available rlata a-e * * * There has lieen verv little rt'search 
on the impact of ibe nuclear a^e on chil(ir»-n and youtli. (and' the <|Uality of the 
tiata are -o poor that the only rea>up for citirm the exi.>tim; sludie.> is thai there are 
noutfiers' ' PlioKJCopy df text. [) !' 

KL'-ewbere in hi.- siaiemrnl I'rofessor Smitli continues by sayim;: 

more and hi'iu^v data, arui ev^n with vvi-\' ii<>,,(/ data, the causa! 
inierpretatMKi ot' hi.storical trend- in this area will be dii'llcult and inherentiv specu- 
lative 'Ibid, p ■">• 

The opinion of I'rn|..s.-.or Smitli i.«, shared hy anv number of his colleauiu's Dr. 
'los.'ph .\del.son. who has been the .-X.ssociate Kditor oi' the ■■.Journal of Youth and 
Adolescence since r.iTn .,,ver IM yeao'. Kditor of ■ Toliticai Tsvcholouv" in !!>7!)- 
and a- Consuitint.^ Kditor of the Mournal of I'er.>onalitv and 'Social Psvcholo^'v" 
lor over 'i year>. telis me: " ' " 

i^'viewin^ the literature and major texts in developmental child psvcholo^'v and 
adole-cent psychiatry. Uiere is no mention of the fear nl' war or the fear of nuclear 
war as important m t hr development of children or as a sf)urce of p.-vchiatric dis- 
turbar.ce 'I'o the contrary, the most recent study of children'.-^ idea.- <if death indi- 
cate thai ifieas of war and bomliin^ are trivial as compared witfi other fears tliat 
child 'n fiave 'Tf'leF)h(»ne conversation with. Dr. Adelson. September 1.".. l!)>:b. 

Cntortunately. Dr. Adelson was not available to present ibis testimonv personallv 
because of cf>nflicl.s in hi> .^chfxlule. And, Dr. Robert Ilo^^m. Trofe.v^or of' I'svcholo^'v 
at the I niver.sity of Tulsa, former I'rofe.ssor of Psvcholou^v at the -Johns Hopkins 
Cniyrsitv. and author of a book titled. "Personality Theorv: The Personolo^ieal 
Iradition. who shares Dr. Adtdson s view is not able to be prt'sent because of travel 
restrictions [)ein^ experienced at hi.- university. Hov/evtir, lioth t)f these respected re- 
searchers in the;irea of child and ad(descent"developmenl have indicated they will 
.submit written testimony for benefit cjf tlie record. 

In addition to the obvious lack of reliable research data Jii the topic under consid- 
eration hero today, wo ol)jected to this hearing: because we arc unanimouslv a^'reed 
that the limited resources of this ( ommitiee could l)e more prudentiv used. " 

In (tur letter of September IX. \\)s:\ which all Members jf the Conimillee received, 
we listed 1.) different subjects we believe to be more K^'rmane to ^liis (ommitiee. I 
will not recite each of these topics, but I will note a few. 

First, we believe the limited resources of the Committee could he more prudentiv 
used by lookiim into the consequences of divorce on chiUfren and voulh. The trauma 
r)f divorce is not unknown to a ^'real many children, (inlike the possihil iiies of a 
nuclear war. divorce is very real to them. It is not ;«b,stracl anrl it is not a ^'ame. It 
does not recjuire them t(j si)eculale about the conse(}uen('es. 

If we are concerned about the psychological fears of children we should concen- 
trate on their primary fears which, according to reliable research; is the fear of loss 
of a family member by divorcv. separation, or other causes. 

Second, we are a^^rei'd that the h'miti'd resource.s of the ("omrTiitlee c(juld be belter 
used by looking' info the social, psycholo^dcal, and economic consequences of abuse, 
net,dect and sexual exploitation of children. 

Not only is this topic more ^'ermane to the cr)ncerns of the Committee hut the 
problem effects the lives of at least iMd.ilOO children annually. Mased on research 



rnrd wii! 1)\ thr VV*'->!at ( '>)r[Mir:iliori in lH-^!-^:: know iIkiI at least »;.'.(). iiiii) .-fiil- 
■••II ,irr )!!_tii!-.'ii i;r !inp.j;r-r<l r,\c]\ \i'.iv H\ I'nnijjari-un. ihi> niran> that the number 
.iiui-e(i. ,se,.Jrr!<-vi .tiid -exuails e\p!t M t » 'il (.'hiMfen i> I^'n iin;e> L;n.'ater than the 
M'.hi-r 'i! L'ri;Mri-r; :;:\iilvf(l in the \a<i puho epidernu' in thi> country in tfie late 

vVr iiavi- ai.-i' I'Mrricl tmni t[i»- X.ilional Cefchral Pal>y A>>'.)i.-iati<jn that t fie 
'■nrid l.-adm.: r>iu-.- u! I' i* i- >-hi!(i ahw.-'e ()nl> ■luturnnliile ai\-i(jent> and tither ac- 
irir.d ir-.iur;. oiHrank- ci'i'd :thu.-e a> the leading caii-e of pci-ventahU- neurnUi^M- 
! (j,iri;;i::'- \<> '■hMdr<-!i ':iat cannul he ifpaired even hy ttie most >kiUed tieuroU};^]- 
I ^lifUeiMi,-. 

When till.- ( '.Miinii*;.*!- vsa- ai; : f n iri/ed hy (dif fulieamjes in the Hou-.- we were all 
ip'fli;' :-h.i' a- .i -tady cerninrfef 'Ae rnidti appreai.'h tfie prnhlen;- oT (.-hllch-en. 
'itn .ind lanuhf^ in .1 f>i}Mi-t i-.in niafin-.T and thu out tacts that wouhi [jrovide a 
-1- !<>!• f^!ah!L-h;M^ pnhhv' pehr;. I am cenvmced ifiat the raJik and tile rnendier- 
M' "t th.- I'*'.' !Ki-!i)[ial a-><K'uiti-in> tiiat rnflnr>e the fir-of)()>aI t(j create tfie Select 

•:"in!;lt ;n Childr'-n. V''i;'.h and l-'anuHe.-, would net endorse the ii.>e of (demen- 

•:\ .ind •«f.():id.i:-\ criddfen In iiiririe-- any particular- per>.ua>i»)n. Mr. Chairman, in 
d--t t'l pM'Vide a C')!:;p!.-ic and full account of ! he.-e pn )Ceed i m.'.- 1 am .vuhmittini: 
I tile recorii .lur iett<-i' t'-* you undrr the dale i>f SejUemher 1-J. \\^^'-\ 
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I hc aiMfiors briclly rc\iC-A recent work in (he area ul' the impdcl ihc threat of nuclear war 
on chialrcn and.iiLiolescenis. Ihey explore sonic ot ihc difficulties inherent in understanding 
ihe pos^.iblc eMei!s of the threat of nuclear war on children based on their rcseaich experience 
m the area. 



INTRODUCTION AND LMTIAL ::»TUDY 

In 1977, Drs. Bcardslcc unci Mack were asked ui join ihe American Psychiatric 
A^ social ion Task Force on the Psychosocial Impacts of Nuclear Developmcnls. As 
both are child psychiairists, they were given responsibility for describing possible ef- 
fee's of the threat of nuclear war and the presence of nearby nuclear power plants on 
children and adolescents. An in ;ial survey of the literature revealed thai, although 
(here has been considerable work from the perspective of adults [1-6], only two 
studies had addressed the impact of the threat of nuclear war on children. These 
studies, one by Sibyl le Escalona [7] and another by Milton Schwebel [8], were done 
in ihe early 1960s soon after the 1961 Berlin and 1962 Cuban missile crises. 

The studifs differed from one another in methodology yet arrived at the same 
conclusion. The Escalona sample included 3 10 children, while the Schwebel sample 
was over 3,000. The Escaloiia study was less systematic, as the same questions for 
the children were not employed by different members of the study group, while the 
same four questions were used in the Schwebel study. Both concluded that children 
and adolescents were deeply worried about the possibility of nuclear war. In the 
L.scalona study, when asked how- they would like the world to be different, over two- 
thirds of the children spontaneously expressed wishes for world peace and concern 
about war and peace. In response to direct questions, in the Schwebel study 44 per- 
cent of the students reported expecting war and 95 percent expressed concern about 
the danger of war, some of them intensely. Surprisingly, no studies could be located 
that had been conducted in the ensuing 16 years on children's experience and at- 
titudes toward the nuclear threat. 
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ti .VRlJSlH- ASl> MACK. 



(liven :hc Livk o. u ihcauiluM>, uiih ihcoihcr iiiciiihcrs' ofihc AI>A 

la.k [-i>rcc. dcvciup. (ii)nnaiiv to a. .ess ihc aiiiiiKics ol children and 

adolcsccni.s toward riuo nuclear weapons, and nuclear power plains. In ilie 

lollowniL' review, w.c discj^s inilv fituiings from suidies ahoui the impact of the 
ihreai ol nuclear war. Recent work has appeared on cHher related topics, including 
aduhs accounts ol the x«ci ol' nnclear war during their childhood 1^1, the at"- 
iitudes ot young peopK- u nd nuclear power plants ] 10], and the 1 liree Mile Island 
accident |11]. Table 1 pr nts the questions asked in the initial survev. 

riiree samples totalis ■ 143 students Irom public and private Inuh schools in 
three cnies across ih. try weie studied with this questionnaire. The thiee 
samples were collected u .v^S. 1979. and 1980, Most ol those studied were 
adolescents and all were in scho ' when questioned. The initial I97H quesiionnaire 
elicited open-ended essay responses while the subsequent two questionnaires had a 
quantitative formal. 

The work li:] demonstrated that many young people were concerned about the 
threat ot nuclear war. The indiv idual answers ot a number of the students, especially 
triMn two high schools ni the BoMon area in 1978. were strikini: and beM express the 
depth ol concern of the students. As an example, in response to the question "What 
does the word nuclear bring to mind?", some students said: 

"Big grey clouds, pipes and smokestacks, red warning lights, dead wildlife and 
humans, unnecessaiy death and violence." 

"Danger, death, sadness, corruption, explosion, cancer, children, waste, bombs, 
pollution, terrible devaluatitMi of human life-. . ' ' 

".Stars, planets, space, darkness . . 

"All that comes to mind is the world's final demise, final kind of holocaust." 
In response to the question. "How old were you when vou first became aware of 
nuclear advances, discuss what you thought then and now." some responses were" 

"VMien 1 was about eight I watched the news broadcast on the anniversary of 
Hiroshima showing the bombing and devastation. Alwavs throuuh urade school we 
would be shown where the bomb shelter was just ,n .ase. Then I was less informed 

l AUl I: I 



I \Mkii Jncs ih«.' "miJcii" hriiit; lo iiiiikI.' 

2. M.ivc vou [viMiarMicil in li.-,> a.iiMlN rL-kilccI to uudcin IlvIimoIoliv'' 

V iUns ok) ^vac you ^vlu-n mh. were tirsi :.vv:.rc ol nuck-ar adv..Ma-s'.' Dis.uss uh.it un: iluuiL-l.t (Ir-j, 
jnd now , 

4. Wh.it ihc h,„cnis and d.n,i:.ts ot ,iu.k-., pow,, p!,,,,. „, .our How do vou Url .,huu( 

uulIlmi ["tower',' 

V H,-w mipnrrani do nuu k'cl .lucicar weapons are \oi our nalioiia; securuv'' 

\\ ha( do you tli.nk ..hou, umI detense? (Hon.h shel.crs. s .ndhag.,ng .ndus,,.... .vaaianon plans'.') 
Do v,.u Hunk ihai >ou could MirviVL-a nuclear ana.;k'.' Vom, .,,,^7 y^ur .-ounir* ' 
S II ;i ncmhhor.n^-, .ny was hcnin hdd an.J hlacknuiik-d h> a :ciroris! jzroup w.tl, a nowalul il.crnio- 
fuickMr wcapoii. iiow would you iccV 

Haw th.rrno.u.d.ar adw.na-s ,nnu.na-d vour pkuis to, rnarr.a^c. Iuni.^> children, or pkinnin^ to, 

<• Have (Irermonudear advances atle.ted vour way u! Unnkinu''.' (About the luiure. vom vrew uf lire 
world, iifiie?) 



'Olhe. men.hers ol the task t orce were l)r, K.ta R. Rogers. IJr. Jerome I rar.k. IJr i;ovk I C arjso,, 
anil l)f. NJ.cliacl NtuKon. o . . . 
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aiiJ ilu)uglit on I he subject. hi:i as 1 learned more and mov: 1 hecanie more and 
more negative towards the whole thing." 

"1 belies c 1 u as in junior high when 1 first became aware. Of course I tound it ter- 
rifying that every human heing in \n\ whole SMirld be desirt)yed by one bomb that 
our nation had first discovered. Tiie 'n^mb that every advanced ci-. ili/ation has 
souglii U) obtain. To destrov our race, to tlest!\)>' people, culture, lif-: on the earth, is 
essentially the oiucome iM' the A bomb." 

hi resjionse to the question, "Do you think that you conid survive a miclear attack, 
\our ciiv, the country?", students reported: 

'M dvMi*i reall) think we could and even if we did the side effects from it would be 
awful. Remember there are still {)eople suffering todav from the effects of 
Hiri)shuiia . . 

'M persoruilly would not care to sur\i\e a nuclear attack. The horrible effects of 
ifie radiation and the death of people important to me wiuild be too great a thing to 
bear ..." 

"1 think about that often. 1 AoiVi really think they could survive one since Pm so 
close \o a big city. It hasn't happened yet; let's hope and pray it doesn't," 

In response to the question "Have thermonuclear advances afJccted your way of 
thinking?" some answers were: 

'*! think that unless we do something about nuclear weapons, the vvtirld and the 
human race may not have much timt'- left." 

"Yes they have. I feel that the future will be very different than the present because 
of "nucleaj* atlvances. If nuclear energy is used right the future can be advanced 
technologically for thi^ benefit of all mankind. If nuclear energy is abused and used 
to make weapons as is happening now the future of the world could be very 
dark . . ." 

"In a way it has. It has shown me how stupid some adults can be. If they know it 
could easily kill them I hav: r\o idea why they support it. Once in a while it makes me 
start to think that the end of my life, my time in lifrj, may ntit be as far off as I would 
like it to be, or waiu ." 

These responses have to be seen in relation to the time when the questionnaires were 
given. In 1978 it was not known whether or not children or adolescents were trt)ubled 
and the eloquence and power of their rcsptinses was something of a surprise. 

Quantitative analvsis revealed that there was no uniformity t)f political opinion 
among these young pei'pl^*. i^nd indeed very few had taken an ac;ive position oii the 
issue. Most became aware of the nuclear threat through the media or schot)l classes 
TcUher than conversations with parents or friends. Many (about 40 percent across the 
three samples) had become aware of it by ilie lime they were 12. The responses to 
questions about the effect of the nuclear threat on thinking about the future, on civil 
defense, aiul on survival reflected a profound d is- ease and uncertainty about the 
tuiure af.d a considerable amoum ol general pessimism. For example, in the 1980 
sample, when the question was asked, "Will there be a nuclear war?" the majority of 
respondents thought that it was possible, and a substamial niiuority thought it 
likely. 

The majority were concerned about ar least some aspect ot^ie threat of nuclear 
war and a number were very afraid. The respondents were relatively alone with their 
fears and not certain about what to do. Tsealona |7j had previously raised the ques- 
iH>n ol' [\v: possible impact of the nuclear threat on personality development. We 
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alM> iKi^c lhl^ ct>i5ccin. (,)ucsnons ahoul tl:c conlimii!^ ui l-MnIcucc. and Jiuih! ahoui 
'Ahcihcr lUa'j udl he a Iimuil-. as expressed :n [!iese quesi loiiii.iiies. t(ii:-:lu make 
M»ii!e aJ>>le-.eeii!s aisiIlushineJ and IiIliIiU pieseiu-orienied railier ilian Wuw uiUmi: 
u>a..'ep! d.i.is L-raiiliealir:) and to plan loi the linute. l-uuhennore. unJeManii^ 
alv-iH [;u- inline nniiiii well inieileie unli llie ronnalnni ol' a suiilc eiio ideal 

( Klligil ()I IMi- !,\SK l-ORCI- Kl in)KI 

I !ie I ask l of^e ^^Jd, lepresenied an iinlial evploraiiiui lo see vdieihei iheie \sere 
MvMnli.ani uMieetns arnonL' clnldien and adoleseenis ahuui llie ihreai o5 nuelear uai 
a-. Aeli as -i;,- hazards, real oi iniaL'uied. ot niielear powa. 1 he s;,inpiing uas noi 
s>>:eniaiie. alihonL'h a lanye o\ a^ies. uei^yraphie area>. and puhlie and pri\aie 
seiio.'l >eei >i-, 'Aeie reprevnied. The Ljiiesi iorniaue lornutt did not allow deliinie 
an>ucr> !o !nai:> of ihe .iijesiu)iu lo ulneh one v.ould uani U) ha\e answers. Mjeli as 
!i;e relaii\e nnporianee ol ihis is.ue lor sonng people in comparison uith other 
^->eial and :e.hnolo.-:.at j^iohlenis. oi (he sanation u\ thinkniLi . nioni^ nouiili people 
Ironi dillereni leL-ions o: [he.ounirv. Weciuild on!> spcenlaie ahs»ut die meanin^^of 
ihc \\o[r> ihe^e i-omiL' [>eopie exjMev^ed oi the mipaei ol ilie threat on ilieir enireni 
lun^!;oinnL' oi hiture dev elopineni . 

M KIMi K SIl i;!l-S 

Siii.e \'r\ iii,.,^. ii^^, 1,^.^.,, ML-mtiean! increase m piihlie deh.de ahoni the nuelear 
i-ue. and n, media aMejition Im .hiiJici}\ leais. In \^):^) the accident a! the Three 
NMe Mand nncteai leaeioi hroueii; home lo many American^ the risks mliereni in 
naclea' [..met. \Io[eo^e^. puh^:.^..L:.:y,ui;,., ^^^^..^.^^ oftieiaK 
uliicii eemed !v« accept the iiosmImIiis o! nuclear uar uith rela!i\e eomplaeerjcv have 
led to an increase in puhhe debate and concern ah(nn the ihreat.ot' nuclear uar. 
■ Nian> .iii/ens hmh indiMdualh. and in yroup, haxe heeonie nuoKed in the arnis- 
coniroi l^s^e. 

I here has heen mcreasiriL: Cv>n.ern from educaioi s a^ui paruits about the jiossihlc 
cliecis o; I he iliteai v>: nucleai uar on children, as uell as increasiiiL! attention in ihe 
media. The lormaiion oi >uch gioups as Ixhicators t'or Social Responsihilitv. ihe 
developmeni o: auricula and programs in respo-ue lo the telt need to educate Inyh" 
sehoo! and lumor high school students about ihe nuclear threat [13], and the 
dc'.'.'lr.pmeiit of children's groups opposed to nuelear uar are examples of this eon- 
cein. sumc addtiional research luis been c onducted, alihouidi mucli more i> neetled. 
\(ffi S\ sfi'r'uffi- ()/>if!i<tfi Sur\i'\ \ 

Dav ul Duilnuiw In 19S: I-.dueaiors for Social Kespon>ibilirv (14] sponsored a 
dasdone svmposiujn on nuclear issues ealled 'Dax of Dialogue." Thousands of 
que^iuMmaires contaimng questions suiiilar (o ihose in our initial studv were 
disttihtned to Ingh sehool students across the eiuiiitry. I he results of 2. (HH) randomly 
selected responses were examined Irom ;imong a larger number collected 
Mas>aeluisetis, Wiseonsju. (),cgon. and Cahtornia. ^•igll^ty-se^en percent of those 
lespondmg iho.aghi thai there would he a nuclear war in (he next 20 vejrs and 90 
|>erceni of ilicsc reported that if sueh a war occurred, the world would not survive. 
l•lght^-(Mle peicenr said thai (lie threat of nuclear war afleetcd their hopes for the 
tuture. while .U percent said it was having an impact on lia\irig a family or plaiming 
to get married. 

^'c^^■(nn Snrih lii'^h Schon/ \ modified version of the fask i-oree ciucsiionnaire 
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ll^•J•J tn Jon KLi^'v'n>. a m-iiuu ai Ncuioii Noilli Iliijh Scluml id NcutkMi. 
Ma^'aJ!lu^•J! [ ^. in April ! ^^S2 [151. He >in s c>ccl >luJcni>' aililikk's sr.ii rj alU't 
a oiic-.ia> N-j^-aoii oi kviaics on [\w w^piv.- vM ihc lUK'lcar lliicai. The qiK'>noniuiit\' 
v. a> r ihiiu\i mi a Jay ii» >iuJci)l> in Liiiili^h *.-Ia>sc> h> itK'ir icaclKTs. ( )!' 

2.5iii) >;uJcni'. cniollcJ. 950 qiics^ionnaiix's ucrc iclurtK'cl. All ot' iIk" >iiKit:nis 
!:>p«MKlinL: 'A'jic in aiicnclaiicc on thai Lia>. aldiouyli. ol\:oii[>c. iioi all s[uJcni> 

In ;c>pv n>c \o \\k qiK->lion "Do >oii ilmik dial a nuclear \var will occur Jurinj: 
\^'Ui hUMinc.'". 2S4 ^;uJ;.-ni'. (34 pcu'cni) inJicalcd 114 (14 percent) No, and 

42^ {"^2 p5.-iccnn wvic uii>uic. V\ iK-n a>kcJ ahou; >iir\iwil only 2" ^tlldcnl^ (4 per- 
^cn') :1iou:j1u ihcn cio. could •.ur\i\c a nuclear attack, wtii e 616 C perceiil) in- 
duaied and 152 ( 19 [■.■:ojn;) uere uu>ure. When asked il tlu- ihieat ot unclear 
wa: v.,i> ;n^Iea^l^L:. ^^^f ((^1 p;.-[cen!) thoiiijhi it increasiuLi. 1 52 ( 16 percent ) thouiilit 
i! v.a-. d:nnni>!iiiti:. .uid !*r (22 petcent) tliouLihi it about the >afne. I'he question, 
"II i\c :ujvleai ad\ances ati-jcied >our ua> o! {Innkiii|i about time, the luture and 
niai : va^^^-'!" ^ho\^ed 'Aw Lu l-cm impact w as m t he area ol" time: 40 pi^-rceiii said that il 
!uk! ureal -Jll^-^', and aui'thei 2(1 percent some elTecl. \\'ell o\er hall" I'el! that il had 
ei: iiei Jieai elle^: .>f stHue etieci on then ihinkiriL; aivuit ihe I'uiurc and about the 
V. o! Id. -A MiIl- nuciea: i> ^uca w -j: e reported to have the le.ist impact on i hmkmg about 
nianiaL'c am! ha^inii ^■iiiMren. 

!i; K--.pl 'Ws-j i,> .III tailed bill not an>wered by our quest ioiuiai re, thai is, lu>w 
! ! cijiieni b. ^ludenu ihoiii::i; .ilnuii ibe nuclear issm.-. 26 (} p(.-tceni) ihouiiht ol' it all 
A\j !inie. (S pel cent) \ci> otu-n, 263 (."^3 pel cent) oKcn, 3S5 (4S percent) not \ er> 
— Hr-. -1^ {>rf::rnO {t-v:r;: - - - - -^ - ... 

S\\!(-f>!ii:ii- Sjfnf>ltff^ I lu oe>i evidence about (lie importance ot this issue t'rom 
a -liid;. ii-iiiL', r!:Jorous ^amJMinL.' tcchmLjues is eontaiiied in ihe woik of Or. .leradd 
Ha^hman. tic has jjciiei atj.-d l'indin^^> in : elation to the threat ot nuclear w ar as a part 

a cudv adi>les^eni attitudes to^vard the military aiul the draft (16]. _c 

]<K.\L-i'rA]. Hachinan pie>cn(ed findintis from sur\e>s of student > in >e\en con- 
^ecuil^L■ ::iadu.iimL: classes - 19''6 19S2. I.acb survc> was conducted during ihe 
^p^lilJ. A i!hc: >iaiic probabditv samplinL! approach was employed and thrt^igh this 
aj^pii'\ima;el> 130 public and pi ivate hi^^h sehooN from 4S states were selected. Be- 
tween petcent and S5 pet cent ot all the students in the appropriate classes were 
Ntudied and 'he ivMabb\->eai >aniple si/e ranged from 16,662 tei IS, 924. I Ik" majtM- 
ihnui ot ;in^work ha> been to define adoleseenis' attitude^ I'lward the miliiary. A 
Ncncs i>[ qtiesiiniis were asked about the area of "monitoriiiLi ;:;e future." One qucs- 
•lon a4ved was "Of vill the problems facint: the nation today, how often di) you 
■Ai>[!\ ahour each o! the lollow uil*?'* The tirsi [Possible choice wa> clianceof nuclear 
wai. 1 here iias been a siead> fi>e in the percentage of those who w turned about the 
nuclei: [iiteai. in 19*'6. i'-\9 percent of male seniors newer worried about il, while in 
19S2. oi;i\ 4.6 pet cent ot the males never worried. Similarly, in 1976 7.2 percent of 
(he m.ile NcniorN said the> wiwried about it often, wliile in '9S2 31.2 percent did. 
I einale Inuh chool ^■.'nlor^ showed a ^imilai drama! ic change over the seven-yeai 
period. .Anoihei question m the series was '^Nuclear or biological annihilation will 
probablv be the fa:^ ^f all mankind v ilhin rny litetime." riicrc was a steadily in- 
cieasjng trend li i lM>ih boys ( from 23. 1 percent to 35.3 pcjceiit over the scven-year 
uiierval) and gii s ( frojn 20.2 jX'rccjit to 36.0 percent) to agree or mostly agree w ith 
this Niatement. 

Dr. S^oti Haas [ ! -tudied high >choo! students from lour parochial, priv ate. and 
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jnihli. Nvlu.oN III \\w liaiMoi J. C oiiiiCLliLiii. a.-t-a and OccrticlJ, \lassaLlui'>clis. I he 
i^L-ivjiafihic aIca^ ucic lIioscjj bcLausc lhc> uorc rclati\cK tree from imciise aiiii- 
ruKicai aLi:\ii>. One liuiidrcd questionnaires uereui\eii oui ai !usior> classes. I he 
siiiJefiis were iiiloiined iliai ifiey v\ere panieip;;tiii}: in "a study aboui ilie fuiure. ' 
Ssxtv. qiiesiu.nnaires were elioseii troni llie larger Lirouji o\ one luindred reiurned 
'Mth a;i e-.en distrihmioii of males and leniales and number of, pariieipanis from ihe 
ihree dillerem kmds of schools. A broad range of socioeconomic classes \sere in- 
cluded. I he >.juesiiomuiires coniained luebe nuesiions; the first seven uere general 
and the last fi\e. separated iVtim the main body of uuestioiis, dealt with areas con- 
ceinmg the miclear issue. In the linal question studeiUs were asked to rank order the 
b)llo\vnig concerns- economy, employi^ient, energy, marriage, and luiclear ciMi- 
liici. Nuclear conflict was rated highest 24 times out ol 5S. more than for an\' other 
smgle c.iicgoiA bu! certamly not a majority. .Analysis of the questionnaire as a \s hole 
revealed ihai ilieie was considerable laith in technology as a part of the solution to 
current jMoblems. i:)enial was e\ident to Haas and a co-raier in many answers, par- 
iicularU a general disbeliel tiiat people could consider rationally the use of nuclear 
weapons. l urt liermore. Haas noted tliai the yoimgslers had an inability to concep- 
luali/e thrv)UL'h language the realit> of the threat po.sed by nuclear \s capons. Only 12 
v>ui oi the si\i> respondents did not mention the luiclear threat at all in the first 
^e^c^ questions, but the i.'eneral mood reflected greater concern with other issues 
>uch a^ lechnology, econ v. aial employment. 

//llcrvicw Sludv 

I 1^-1 Cioodman [ISj. working in collaboration with Ors. Mack and Bcardslee and 

Roberta Snow, condticted an m-depth interview of adolescents in the Hosion 

meiroj^oliian area. 

Teachers, parents, and counselors helped Ms. Cioodinan locale high school 
^Ulde^Is during July and .-Xugusi of 19S2. Seventeen girls and 14 boy^ ranging in age 
ironi 14 !o 19 were iniervieued. Ihcy represented a wide range of religious and 
socioeconomic backgrounds. Jen had taken a course or section of a course on 
tuiclear weapons and/or 'he history ol' the arms race. The otliers had rarely, if e\ er, 
been exposed to such material in school. All interviewees were asked the same ques- 
tions, and ihe interview lasted bei^een three-quarters of an hour to an hour and a 
halt. 

Ihe stait.'d ami of the inier\iews was to elicit the perceptions and responses of 
liiese leenagers to the threat ol nuclear war and to try to determine in greater depth 
!han IN posNible through sur\eys how these young people were dealing with the 
threat. A nccoirI aim was to learn the political attitudes and ideas of ihese 
.idoiescents abcnit possible solutions tt> the nuclciir deadlock. The inter\iews were 
iiaiiNcnbed arid ana Uses for comnum themes wer*- separately ccMiducted by Ciood- 
inan and Mack. 

Reading (lie ! i ansci ipts ot these interviews makes more immediate and real the 
feai s voung pet^ple express almoin the threat of miclear war. Although some students 
;ep(»Med tr>uig not to duell on ii. while others claim they worry about it constantly, 
all ot the 31 adolescents assci ted \\ the existence of nuclear weapons impinges on 
then li\es on a daib' basis. They report being reminded of the arms race when they 
read the papers or watcli television and that there is a constant vsorry in the hack of 
!}ieir iiiiiuis. 1 hese teenagers say they are afraid every day that nuclear annihilation 
\^\\\ come. !l not right awa>. then in a relatively short time. Some have planned to 
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iiio\L- a\\a\ lioni ilic ciiics hccaiisc of ihc ilircat; a leu decided iioi lo ha\c 
whildien. atid tliL'> say that ihe threat of nueleai uai has foiced tlietii to h\e more in 
the present. Vtuuii: people report \arious ways ot' iryiiig to sluii out their tluuiehis 
ahoiii this matter. Sume claim dial tlie luiclear threat is respoiistble tor their e\- 
ve-Mve Use o! drugs. A lew cope with the iiriiis race hy lelusinu to lapse into 
helplessness and ha\e ciioseii to lake tlie course of pohtical action. 

As \\\[\] all earlier samples most of these vouiigsiers do not ach.cieaie unilaieial 
disannament and. gi\en tlie current international political siuiii':on, leel that some 
nuclear weapons are necessary. However, a deep discourageniem . a sense of things 
Ivnig out ol control, per\ ades their perceptions of the arms race; ihey draw no sense 
ol Necurii> or salet> trom the piesence of ilie weapons. One student explained his 
helplessness ihis ^\a> : 

i don't have the power to control, to say whether to ha\e botiihs or not, I 
Llon'r h.ue tlie control to say whether we make nuclear weapons or not , , , I 
don'i know what kind of thing would happen, but at any minuie there goes 
the war. It scares me a lot. this kind of emptiness, this kind of hollowness, 
like bemg in a tunnel and luuing to fight and nothing is around >cui and 
>i)a'!e clawnig at everyihiiiL: tr>ing to lind sotnething. I hat's the kind of feel- 
invi. 

1 he students did not takean acti^eU nationalistic pomt ol uew. claiming that the 
I niied Stales is right and Russia is w rong. In general responsibility for the arms race 
"nnci T he riiiTcnT-irrTp:n-';r :^ jirtti ly-:ft{tially ct>vigncd-t'.vi!i^ two -up^M pi»wcr^;-who ;ue- 
seen as locked in a blind, sellish struggle. Similarly, there is nuiehqiiestioning of the 
leailershin in this conntis and in Russia. 

( 'niKjuc a! Suhsci{ucni Smdu's 

I he Newion North study, the Day (if Dialogue quesiioiniaires, and the interview 
study cannot be seen as representative of students m high schtiols across the country. 
I lies do not control for the effect of geoeraphic bias, as nuclear issues niay be imue 
prominently debated or be a greater matter of concern in some areas of the country 
tlian others, hnrthernuue, participation in either the Newton North or the Day cf 
Dialogue surveys was voluntary and at least to some extent reflected the students' in- 
terest and or concern a'noui the nuclear problem. Although an etft)rl was made to 
reach all teenagers from a variety ol backgrounds and political experience in the in- 
terview study, there w.is also some sell'-selectitin based on interest in (he subject. 
Since only 31 subjects were interv iewed. the eft'eci of sample select i(Mi may be quite 
kuL'e. Another possible source o! bias is the faci thai the queries in the Newton 
NomIi. Da> of Diakigue. and interview study, as well as the Task I'orce Study, all 
Lt.k specifically iibout the threat of nuclear war, and'or nuclear power, to the exclu- 
sion of other topics, riuis it was quite clear to the respondents what the researchers 
were :nterested in learning. I he subjects ma> have complied to please the in- 
*. estigaaus. Also, questions about other areas might have elicited a nu)re hopeful 
view of some aspects of the future. On the other bund, stune respondents have in- 
dicated concerns in this area that they would not have expressed if the nuclear issue 
had been aiibcdded in more gejieral questions among several possibilities. 

I he {JacJnnan simly, the most systematic in its sampling apprtiacli. does gi\c 
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cMikiicc oil iut> iiuporiani points. I-"iisi. the abst>luic pcrcoiituL'c of young pct»plc 
concerned aboui ilic nuclear ihrcat has JclinilcU increased since 1976. Second, a 
subsianiia! ininorii> ol siudenls (abi>ui 30 percent) did seem worried about llie 
hkehhood o\ nuclear annihilation. Houever. the inajt>rily did nol. This study is free 
ot the possible l)tascs of the iJilier studies. As it is far less detailed in its inquiries 
aboni areas o\ concern to iiuestiuaiors of the nuclear issue, such ^s planning for the 
future or (lie el t eel on current life style, no ct)iiclusions abt)ut these areas can be 
drawn Iroin it at present. l uriher exploratiiMi t)ftliis valuable set t)t data is expected, 
which nia> shed liL-ht on the question. Haas\ study concludes ibiai a substantial 
ininoril\ in a careiuily chosen sample are quilc concerned, but also indicates that 
most students do not see it as their primary worr>'. 



Our review sujjjjcsIs that the serious study of the impact of the tlireat of nuclear 
war .in ><nmg people is only beginning. Work to date does indicate that this \\. a 
substantial area of concern for an as yet undetermined percentage of young people 
ni this ci>unlry and that the fraction of those concerned is increasing. With others 
(l^I. we think much further investigation is needed. More surveys of systematically 
chosen large samples using quantitative measures t>r indicators are required; These 
sfiould tocus not only on whether youngsters are worried or afraid but how con- 
cerned iliey are in comparison to other worries and what they see as the possible im- 
pact of the nuclear threat on iheir lives and daily functioning. Qjuestions about the 
future uiuelated to the nuclear threat should also be presented. Detailed studies are 
needed about how youngsters' attitudes about luicTcar queslTolis develop. Our initial 
ijuesiionnaires indicated that children and adolescents became ct)ncerned about this 
issue primarily through the media or school. As parents have become increasingly 
invoked, however, and more young people are discussing these issues with them, the 
impact of parental attitudes on their eliildren's experience of the nuclear threat has 
become a matter of greater interest. Both interview and questionnaire studios arc- 
need ed. 

/^I'vii'w of lih' Authors' Lxpchcmv: Complexifies and Troubling Emotions We 
be h eve a review of our own experience in trying to understand the possible impact 
on children and adolescents of the threat of nuclear war may prove useful \o others 
working in this field. \\'e have focused on two areas: the complex problem of trying 
to separate out the intliience of this issue from other issues and the trt)ubling feel- 
ings, the pain and sadness for those working on this problem. 

Cotnplv.xincs 

No study has yet denioiisiratcd actual diagnosable psycliopathology as a direct 
result of the threat (W nuclear war nor lias even attempted to demonstrate it. In our 
experience, the fields of child psychiatry and child psychology lack models for 
understanding the impact of children's and adolescents' responses to domestic 
P<^ljlics and threatening international realities. How fears, such as that of a nuclear 
war. may affect their inmiediate or long-terin functioning or personality develop- 
ment simpK remains not understood at present. 

Some contemporary political and social events perhaps provide partial analogies. 
The effect on arJults and their families of jt)b loss is one example (20-23 1. It is cer- 
tainly related to disillusii)nment and a foresliorteiiecl sense of the future. Fr,om a dif- 
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icrciu ncispccii\c i( luis bi'Ci)mc c\idcm lluit Mkltlcn, iraiiin'.uiL' experiences ilie 
C lioucliill.i kidnapping do lui\e signilicani loiig-ierin elTeeis on otherwise liealiliy 
v;hilJren [24|. I nially. there is eoncln^i\e e^itlellce ol' the niajor inipiiets of a s'.)eial 
and eiihural plienonienoii ihal has eineiged in llie lasi i\\enly-li\e yevtrs, hanieU 
television. lele\isii)n has iK'en shown lo lui\e sigiiilicani elteci on ifie attitudes and 
expeetaiivMis ot eluidren. ou how liiey \ ieu tlie uorid and on their heliavior (25-2S]. 
C etiani selective progi anvs have been shown to enhance learning [29] while exposure 
to repeti'ive tclcMsion violence has deliintelv been shown to be luirnitiil botli to 
children and their laniilies [}{)]. 

Noiie ot the above is ot more tlian limited help in our et lort to understand the im- 
pact ot the (lueat ol' nucleai war. liie e fleets of job loss are [Profound hut job loss is 
an actual, concrete event in the child's and lamily's life, and it invoKcs actual as well 
as imagiiK-d losses. As will becoiTie ev idem, we do think that there is an aspect of the 
reac(ion of adolescerus in becoming aware of the nuclear threat that is like a sudden 
traumatic even! but such an experience is certainly not the same as the actual trauma 
of kidnapping. The overall effect of telev ision itself demonstrates that this change in 
the technology of the culture has had a power! ul effect on children. Howev er, televi- 
sion's influence as a wluile is so broad that it is impossible to make any direct com- 
{larisoiis between its impact and that i t the threat of nuclear war. Nonetheless, as 
television is surely a luediuni tor exposure to news and information on the nuclear 
issue and as many youngster^ become aware of the nuclear issue through television, 
the study of television in relation to this issue may well prove fruitful in the future. 

Chaructonstics oj the Issue 



riie nuclear issue is immeiliate. rapidly changing, and has prov oked a polarization 
of political viewpoint I his makes it dit ficult to obtain the necessary distance and 
objectivity to evaluate its effect fully .and to understand adolescent concerns. There 
are distinct characteristics of this issue which, set it apart from other social and 
political problems. The nature of the threat of nuclear war is at the same lime both 
abstract, outside of the personal experience of adolescents, yet o' ':rwhelming in its 
horror and scale. Only twice has a nuclear weapon actually been used, on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. At no time has a large-scale nuclear war taken place. There is 
substantial disagreement among experts on what the eonsecjuences of such a war 
would be. To contemplate the threat of nuclear war requires an act of the- imagina- 
tion which is difficult, if not impossible, for most adults. It requires the young per- 
son to venture into an luiknowii and uiicenain territory, into which many of the 
adults around him will iu)t travel. 

There has been an understandable though unfortunate tendency on the pan of 
adults and society as a whole to keep these matters secret [31]. Nuclear weapons 
were initially developed during VVorld V\'ar II, when debate was not possible. The 
prevailing attituile since then has been that further weapon development was largely 
a matter best left to scienlil'ic experts. It is not correct simply to attribute this silence 
to governmental policy. The subject is so painful, Irightening, and seemingly 
technically impenetrable that most adults have cliosen to deal with it by denial and 
avoidance. Until recently there has been a virtually total lack of public discussion of 
nuclear weapons issues. 

linderstanding the impact o\ the nuclear threat is complicated by tl.e fact lha! the 
issue Is but one of several complex, rapidly changing forces operating in our modern 
industrial society. Some of the altitudes and concerns which have emerged from 
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questioning younu people about the' tlKcai of nuclear war are pessiniisin about the 
tuiure. fe^r. hopelessness, and the need to live in the present. These psychological 
phenomena probably are related to other factors as well. Such factors are the growth 
of technology itself, ihc changing patterns of family structure, broad disillusion- 
ment with the political system as evidenced by decreasing rates of voter participa- 
tion, declining American prestige and power in foreign relations, and economic 
woes. 1 1 is difficult to separate in the studies conducted to date the role of the 
nuclear threat fronv these other social problems in explaining such pessimism and 
uncertainty. 

f'i'L'litms En^emiercd in the I rw estiva tor 

To work with the subject of nuclear annihilation is painful and difficult for 
everyone— researcher, clinician, parent, or child. We were repeatedly reminded of 
this during our work on the Task Force. To consider seriously the possibility of 
nuclear war is lo con tei:i plate the destruction of life as it exists on the earth. It means 
the end not only of one's own life, but of the lives of everyone we love, indeed of all 
relationships which exist, possibly forever. It is a horrifying idea, the vision of a 
holocaust unlike anything the planet has knoun. Moreover, it is not clear that any 
one eiti/en can do very much by himself about the problem, so that there is an atten- 
dant helplessness as one confronts its reality. Thinking a nuclear war will occur ob- 
viates thinking about the future. Thinking about children and nuclear war is a par- 
ticularly ditfieult task. Children — one's own or an>one else's — are far more 
vulnerable than adults to the el'fects of nuclear war. Their futures are potentially 
longer; their own children are yet to be born. Their genes, bones, and other tissues 
are more susceptible to the effects of radiation. Another part of the difficulty in 
achiL'v ing full awareness tif the nuclear issue is the pain of realizing that one is poten- 
tially both victim and perpetrator of nuclear violence: vietim because there is so little 
coniroi over the weapons; perpetrator because those of us who are United Stales or' 
Soviet citizens are nRMnbers of count lies that are spending huge amounts in tax 
dollars to build instruments of destruction whose sole possible use is to annihilate 
large portions of the human race. It is difficult for anyone to think aboul llicse mat- 
ters, lieyond this, it is disturbing to think that the threat of nuclear war and the 
presence of nuclear power plants in and of thenvselves might be having an impact t)n 
our children's development. 

We do not wish to overdramati/e the problem but to raise an issue which is 
sometliing like eountertransference in psychotherapy and psychoanalysis, the deeper 
til .nights ami feelings which are evoked in the clinician by the case material before 
him. Such troubling emotions provide one of the major reasons that so little work 
has been done in this area. 

I-'urthermore. the subject itself, precisely because it is so painful and yet so 
{mlitically contr»nersial, is inherently divisive. On the Task Force we found 
ourselves often arguing or in cor.tlict over minor details or wording. This was due 
not to a iack of good intentions, or to the personalities involved, the authors became 
convinced, but was the result of the inherently troubling, and emotionally and 
politically divisive nature of this issue. 

I triplications 

tiir consideration of the difficulties I'ound in undertaking work in this area is not 
m»-ant to discourage research. Rather, we wish to urge caution about generalizing 
t"!oni limited findings, or. once having identified the concern of youth, in 
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prcmalurcly rcacliing a conclusiDii about its meaning. The need for conceptual 
models which can better enable us to relate feeling and thought lo social and 
political actualities is evident. 

Our own work has led us to the belief that the issue of adolescent trust is central to 
understanding how the nuclear threat may have an impact. We think that future 
research should focus particularly on the stage of adolescence and the related issue 
of trust in the future and pessinnsm. Yankelovich [32], Offer [33|, and others have 
argued that the current generation of adolescents is considerably less hopeful and 
more pessimistic than previous ones. We have the impression that ai least some of 
ihis generation of young people are traumatically confronted b> the threat of 
nuclear war even as they emt'rge into a broader awareness of the larger world [16|. 
Their al oneness with (he threat is part of its inipaci; they feel especially helpless as 
they see that neither they nor the adults around them are in control or command of 
the weapons. We are concerned that this may seriously limit their willingness to plan 
and prepare for the future, may encourage them in more present-oriented directions, 
and erode their fundamental faith in the society and adults around them. 

I'he pain and difficulty connected wiih undertaking this subject needs to be ad- 
dressed by anyone who is involved in working with the issue. One must confront and 
work through oneN own feelings before beginning to study the problem or to help 
others. I, earning the basic facts about nuclear devices and power plants, and ex- 
periencing the grief and personal struggle with the pain and powcrlessness, are part 
of this process. In our experience, the pain and terror are so intense and difficult to 
handle that it is virtually impossible to work alone. Certainly a similar working 
through' has been necessary for those researchers or clinicians dealing with other 
disturbing human situations. Inevitably, those who work with dying patients have 
had to explore their own attitudes toward death and dying [34,35], Understanding 
the feelings evoked in treating the survivors of the Holocaust has proved essential 
for the therapists working with these individuals (36|. 

Others (37, 38 1 have recently stressed the iniplicatit)ns for mental health profes- 
sionals of the impact of the nuclear threat so that a detailed review based on our ex- 
perience is not indicated. As is evident, we do believe that a professional person 
must have worked through some of the pain and horror stirred up by the threat of 
nuclear war for himself/herself before trying to help others with it. 

Perhaps the most important observation of our work in this regard is that one has 
to ask children or adolescents specifically about the nuclear threat in order to find 
out what I hey think and feel about it. This by no means implies that it should be 
asked, as in most clinical situations it may be quite inapprt)priate to inquire. How- 
ever, if the nuclear issue is not brought up spontaneously by young people it is incor- 
rect (o conclude that they are not worried or concerned about it. 

Implicaiions for H'orkini^ wiih Parents 

In our experience, the following principles have proved useful in helping profes- 
sionals who work with parents. 

It is impi^rtant both to reassure parents who ask about their children that the 
handling of any one concern, even the threat of nuclear war, will not make or break 
their relationship with their children. 

It is essential in advising parents to assist them in bect)nung aware of the 
dcvelopn^ental stage, and capacity for thinking about the future, of their child. Re- 
cent work of Eric Chivian and Roberta Si^ow (39| suggests that quite young children 
(seven-year-olds) can be • jhtcned about this issue. Nonetheless, they lack the 
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cognitive ability to think about the future in ways similar to adults. Their thoughts 
are concrete, and what will be reassuring to them is very different from what will be 
reassuring to a 17-year-old. More direct reassurance is indicated with younger 
children. 

When possible, it is helpful for the parent, just as for the mental health profes- 
sional, to deal with some of the pain before broaching the subject with his or her 
children. 

Children differ greatly in the degree of their concern about the threat of nuclear 
war. The first step for the parent should be to become aware of what, if any, con- 
cerns the child has about this issue. How one would initiate dialogue with a child 
who does not know anything about the nuclear threat is entirely different from how 
one discusses it with a youngster who is already worried about it. In our experiencct 
almost all adolescents are aware of the nuclear threat and many are worried, while 
among younger children the degree of awareness is highly variable. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

Our fundamental experience has been that when children and adolescents are 
specifically questioned about the nuclear threat, a substantial number do indicate 
that they are worried and afraid. It is not possible from the available evidence to 
know what percentage of youngsters are deeply concerned about the threat of 
nuclear annihilation but all studies agree that some children and adolescents are. 
The problem of understanding what impact this worry and fear have on the per- 
sonality development and daily lives of young people is complex. More research is 
much needed. Balanced, caref'il investigation can only take place with the recogni- 
tion of the pain and difficulty for thr researcher in studying the possible effects of 
the threat of nuclear war on children. Working through the troubled emotions 
engendered by the nuclear threat is necessary for researchers, teachers, parents, or 
mental health professionals as they try to help their colleagues, patients, friends, and 
children confront this issue. 
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C'hii.dkkn s F'kaks ok Wak and What Tmky Miout Mkan 
tHy KohiM't Ho^'an, UniviTsity of Tulsa) 

Oiu' (if the nioiv discouraf^ini,' {rvnda in AnicriL-an social scii'nce is thi- jjolitiCi/.a- 
tion of social knowlcd^^'. the use of social science research for partisan political pur- 
poses With re^^ard to th<* psychological effects of warfare on children, there are cer- 
tain t() hi' armchair or literary social scii^ntists (psychiatrists. psveholo^Msts. etc.i 
who will provide ojjinions. l)asrd on their clinical expiTienci'. their* interviews with 
"victims", etc. that will supi)ort or refute selected aspects of the administration's 
lore!^^'n policy, defense policy, ov dojnestic bud^^'t. But the plain facts are that there 
are n(; ernpirical data, drawn from responsible research, that stron^dv or directly 
link warfare and mental illness in children. 

'Fhree major lines of research sup[)i)rt the conclusion that there is no important or 
direct connection between warfare and childhciod mental illness. The first is a set (jf 
papers in the lat. 'ir.d's by Joseph Adelson and his collea^mes at the University of 
Michigan. This n;>.'arch concerns the development of children's political knowled^;e 
and awjireness. What Adelson shov.s in detail is that normal children, behnv sixteen 
years of a^'e, have no political awareness whatscjever. Althou^'h thev may be willing; 
to answer questions about forei^,'n policy, their answers reflect an effort to please 
adults rather than an analysis <}f the issues involved. My own research usin^; Adel- 
son's inethodolo^^y with ^^ifted iIQ KlO) thirteen and fourteen vear olds confirmed 
and replicated his flndin^^s precisely. Helow sixteen vears of a^'e.'children luv imper- 
vious to world affairs. . 

A second pertinent ;*ie of research consists of studies of children of survivors of 
the holocaust A very m-.;)i)rt;'nt paper by Clloria Leon of the University of Minne'so- 
ta shows quite conclusively that there are no effects. Children of survivors of the 
holocaust are indistin^,'uishable Irom (Uher, normal children of the same a^,v when 
compared on the standard indices jf adjustment and/ or psvchopatholo^^y, F:ven 
ih<»ut;h !)r Keon'> fnnlin^^s have been replicated by other researchers, they have en- 
countered a ^ood de.al of politicjil (but not intellectual o'- s.'ientiflc) resistance. 

The third line of research starts with a study by Anna Freud and John Howlby at 
the I'avistock Clinic in London. This study examined the effects of the London Blitz 
had durinii WWII on Kn^,dish children. The principal finding; was that those children 
who had been sent out to the countryside suffered more in psvchiairj/ terms than 
those who (;ndured the blitz. The rea.son is st rai^,duforward: the primarv cause of 
emotional disturbance in children is separation (physical and emotional) from their 
caretakers. The effects oi warfare are frequently confounded with the effects of sep- 
aration Children can endure almost anything; if' they are in proximity to and secure 
in their n-iationsbips with their i)arents or can-takers. Consequent Iv.anv conclusion 
rei4ardin^,' children > fear of war must be placed in the context' of children's fears of 
l)ejn^: separated from their pari'nts. 



PkKI'AKKI) StAiK.MKNT ok JoSKl'II AdKUSON. PkoKKSSOK ok fVv( riol.OdY. UNtVKKsnv 

OK MicnicAN 

I believe there are several <juestions deserving,' your attention. How prevalent and 
intense, in actuahty. are fears of nuclear war ainon^,' American children and adoles- 
cents'.* Are they so intense as to su^;^,'est a ^^enuine threat to the mental health of 
the youn^^'/ Mow do children understand the political and military problems of a nu- 
clear a^,'e*.' How CO in pet ♦•nt is the scientific knowled^^e on soine of these issues? 
Sht)uld we have special curricula desi^,med to teach about the dangers of nuclear 
warfare, and if so. how ou^,'ht they to be tau^,dit? 

Since the putatively expert views on this issue are so often offered throu^^h anec- 
dotes— the sensitive jll-year-old lad who told ine this or that, and so on— allow me to 
offer my own personal, non -systematic ini[)ressions, Anion^,' the voun^;sters I come 
into t;ontact with I observe no marked (i-'^^ree of preoccupation with nucleai war- 
fare. This is not to say that they would not talk about it if tlie issue were raised, 
only that it does not intrude— as a deeply felt anxiety would— into ^^eneral dis- 
course 'fhe educators I know do not report it as an intei'ise concern anions,' the chil- 
dren they teach. I am in fairly re^,'ular contract with many psychotherapists, and I 
haven't ever heard any of them talk about the nuclear "issue as a preoccupation 
amon^,' their patients, children or adults. In my work as a supervisor of psychothera- 
py I read literally hundreds i}i i)rocess notes— accounts of therapeutic interactions- 
each month, and I cannot recall a sin^,de instance where the issue arose. 

If we Itjok at the scholarly literature, we ^;et precisely the same impression. 
Amon^,' a ^,'roup of twelve recent texts on child and adok'scent psvcholo^^y and psy- 
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chialiy, oiu' docs not find a sin^Mt* instance whtTC the fear of nuclear war is men- 
tioned as a problem in the minds ot youn^'sters. When we look more closely, at what 
is rei)()rted about the fears of children, ono finds that fears of wars in ^'eneral are of 
miriur importance compared to other tears thi.l children have. It is mcMitioned bv 
only >'r of ^Mrls. and is scarcely mentioned at all by boys a^'es 7 to 12. In a recent 
study by Kiehard I.onetto. on children's conceptions of death, we learn that death is 
only rarely associated with war or bombing': for example, in the oldest ^'roup of 
youngsters siudied. those i) to \2, the most commoti associations are to bein^' serious- 
)y sick, as throu^di a heart attack, or dy in^ of old a^'e. The next lar^^esl cate^'ory is 
stabbin;^. followed by electrocution. Of the (is cases reported, only one child pro- 
duced a drawing involving war. 

Now I know it is very difficult to demonstrate a negative. It can always ho said 
tliat if you did llnd it. il is because you asketl the wrong (questions or looked in the 
wrong place One is also subject in these discussions to a heads-I-win-tails-you-lose 
strategy, wherein the |)resence of fears means that they exist, while their Jibsence 
also means that they exist but are unconscious, due to psychic numbing and the 
like. One may also be madi' to seem callous or insoucient or obtuse about the issue 
itself. But no one is denying that nuclear war is an agonizing issue, that all rational 
individuals are anxi'.nis about it. and that many youngsters. j)art icularly older ado- 
lescents, show the same level i.nd degree of concern that the rest of us do. It also 
shuuld [)e ()[)vious that childre i wiM be res[>onsive to the more gener'al anxiety felt 
m the largei- coinmunily. Tht-y are. on the whole, attentive to what they hear from 
their parents, and in school, and from the mass media. Children whose familie> are 
politically active in the nuclear freeze movement will almost surely show a higher 
level of anxiety about nuclear destruction than other children. Children exj)osed 
ste.idily ti» such j)ossibilities through classroom instruct iori will also no doubt show a 
higlier level of anxiety. In view of the wide i)ublicity lecently given to the idea of 
nucletu- disai rnament. it is no suj)rise at all that there is a rise — among all levels of 
the population- in degree of awareness, concern, and anxiety. I am also tjuite sure 
that were you to ask. you would find a substantial increase in the percentage of 
ttiose who *<.orry about contracting .AIDS, or about b(»irig shot down by a Soviet 
fighter j>lane during an overseas flight. The really nuire difficult question for us is 
whetlu-r we are dealing with an actual threat to the psychological well-being of chil- 
dren and adolescents. I hiivc seen no evidc e at all which makes this seem plausi- 
ble. 

.■\ tjuestion germane to th;.- t >t^ ■ is how chiltlren come to devt lop a mature under- 
standmi^ of social and politic.ti }cej)ts. 0\'e'- the years, we have interviewed rather 
intensively about i.'JDO young.stfrs. i'rom th(- ages of l'> throu;,^h IS. in three different 
countries. We find that it takes a long time for the typical >oungster to acquire a 
recognizably adult capacity to think about j)(ditical and social issues. Through the 
early yt«ars of adolei^cence. children simply do not understand such concei)ts as "gov- 
ernment" or "society" or "the state." or any of the terms having to do with large 
collectivities. The' reason for this is that they are unable to master abstract ideas 
until later in adolescence. There is a strong tendency to think about abstract con- 
cepts in a concrete and personalized way. For examjjle. if you ask about the justice 
system, you find that younger adolescents think of it in terms of criminals and po- 
licemen and judges, and cannot grasj) comfortably the larger principles involved. If 
you ask about government, they tend to think in terms of personages, such as the 
governor or the j)resident. Bee* use of this limitation, younger adolescents are 
unable to manage questions dealing with abstract political principles. They tend to 
give sentimental answers, based on who seems "nice" or "friendly." Until they 
r<'ach late adolescence, and even then not commonly, they find it difficult to deal 
with complex or interacting influences in the i)olitical realm; they find it difficult to 
weigh the relative merits of two. or more differnet courses of action; they cannot 
think in terms of multiple influences on a single event; their historical sense is 
quite limited; and they cannot look past the immediate future in assessing the con- 
se(iuences of a political decision, d will append a recent article which summarizes 
some of these findings. i 

These limitations in cognitive grasp have a bearing on the questions before us in 
two different ways. To Ijegin witfi. it is quite clear that we must treat with the high- 
est (iegree of caution statements made about the attitudes of youngsters about nu- 
clear war. nuclear deterrence, or for that matter, any complex political or social 
issue. By now. almost everyone knows how difficult it is to ask unbiased questions of 
atiults; il is infinitely more difficult to do so of youngsters, because of variations in 
cognitive level and variations in information. None of the studies I have seen on 
this topic takes these into aceoimt. and indeed, none of the studies seem to show 
i»ny awari'uess that a literature on tlie toj)ic I'xists. The studies I have seen are 
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^ithi.ut exception so Hawejl ,n methodoloK'V ;>s to be useless. It is of some interest 
th.it not a single ernpinca study on children's nuclear fears has appeared in the • 

leading schola'rs '''"'''''^''^ ''>' 

A second implication: the desiK'ning of curricula on these are related topics must 
be undertaken with acute sensitivity to the a^e level of the children being taught 
Anyone sampling the writing on nuclear strategy will become aware that the issues 
are extraordinari Iv intricate, m,uiring the highest levels of hvpothetico-deductive 
reasoning. It is d.llicult to see how it can be taught effectivelv-even in attenuated 
faohion-prior to the later years ol adolescence. William James wrote that "to 
detect the moment o the. instinctive readiness Ibr the subject is, then, the first duty 
o every educator. We fail that duty if we impose on children, prematurelv, materi- 
.11 tni'v art^ unable to absorb. 

uhiLh has been invented. It seems nut to be i)alpablo except to those with a' particu- 
ar pohtical commitment. It is troubling that this Committee's time and enew are 
aken up with an imaginary crisis, at the ex[)ense of the authentic and quite pro- 
found troubles confronting children and families today. 

[Krom ihv .\iiuTiiMu Kdiii-.itor. Sunir.n r Hi'-Jf 
KiTKS OK PasSAC.K 
MOW ('im.I)KKN LKAKN TH K PKlNCIPI.Ks OK C^OMNU'.\TrY 

'By Joseph Adelsoni ' 

de'd witi? -^J^^^f vital, transitional period of pre and early, adolescence 

d(M Mth the ideas of the social sciences and the humanities'.' How do they cope 
with the C()ncepts thev must absorb in learning about history or civics or political 
science or htemry studies.' Does psycholoKy have anything useful to tell us about 
how to teach those subjects during that difficult a^e'.' Do we know something that 

wh". h h^' h ^^T'"'?'" or strengthen the child's « rasp on 

wnat he has been-.tau^'ht. ^ 

The work I will rej)()rt here is based on two major investigations, one cross-nation- 
al, comparing over three hundi'ed youngsters in our country, England, and Ger- 
tT.'''J?i'K'''rT'"^' ^i;""'. eighteen, from the fifth ^rade to the 

wellth. The second study, in which we interviewed about .ir,() adolescents, covered 
the a^es from eleven and twelve to eighteen. This study was directed and analyzed 
n > collea^^ue Juditli (jallatin 'I he second study concentrated upon youngsters in 
whitt's ''''^^ "-'"^"^'^ number of blacks and 

Our research instrument was the open-ended interview. After a ^reat deal of trial 
and error, we hit upon an interview format that be^an with the following premise: a 

h<)usand people leave their country and move to a Pacific island to start a new soci- 
( t> We hoped that the use of an imaginary society would help free some of the chil- 
dren, the young ones particularly, from their preoccupation wit'^ getting "the right 
answer, (.iven this framework, we then offered our youngsters a great many ques- 
ll^J'"]- i'^'''' u P"J'^^^'^''' ^'"d moral issues: the scope and proper 

limits of political authority; the reciprocal obligations of the individual and the com- 
munity; the nature of crime and justice; the collision between personal freedom and 
the common good; the prospects for Utopia; and so on. Put this way. it all sounds 
rather formidable, but the questions themselves were straightforward and generally 
quite concrete. In the second of the studies, we also introduced a number of ques 
tions having to do with urban tensions: the sources and outcomes of poverty the 
relations bc'tween citizens and the police, and the proper channels for citizen pro- 

est 1 he interviews took, on the average, an hour to complete-the older the child, 
the longer the interview. Wo tape-recorded and then iran^Tibed faithfully, includ- 
ing silences, uhs, "you knows.' and grammatical incoher.'nc". since we felt that the 
process of achieving a response might in some cases be as interesting as the re- 
sponse Itself. H tt*^ 1^ 

Since there are far too many findings to report even in summary form, I have 
identified five topics that I think are of central importance, since th-y influence so 
many other areas of social thought: the conceptions of community and of law, the 

' Josrph AdHson ,s professor of psycholo^-y at the IJni .-rsity of Michi^'ari nt Ann Arbor. This 
article' IS adapted from a sfM.Th ,mv.t> m March by AdHson at the Urban Developmr'nt Forum 
which was six)nsored by Rt-srarch for Ik-ttcr Sch(K)fs in Philadelphia, 
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UfiAVth of pririciph'S. and the ^^rasp ol" human psyiliolo^jy ami of social reality. In 
v:n h of tficsi* topit s .vc svv sonic sii;nifk-ant antl at ti nu'S start I in^^ chan^^'s in chil- 
(Irt'n's undcrstamlm^; during; tlu- adolescent years. I will concentrate here particu- 
larly upon tliosi- taking place in the earlier- part of that period, 

THK COM Ml 'MTV 

The first. f)ieci' ot aiivice to ^ive any ti-acher prcpariiii^ to work with ten. eleven, 
and iW4'tve-year uld> is ifiat one ouulit not to assuim- the child is talking; about the 
same thin.us you are. Wi- r'espi'ct to such concepts as ■'liover rimeni " or "society" or 
"the stall*."* the youngster may talk in a seeniin^,dy a{)pr'opriate fashion; yet. when 
you e\t4-n(l the conversatn)n or query him a bit. you may likely find soniethin^^ close 
to a conceptual void. At th<' thrvshold of adolescence, children find it difficult to 
imauriH* impalpable social collectivities; they do not yet t-njoy the sense of communi- 
ty. 

We can ill usl rate this ^graphically by l(*okin^i at the answer's eleven and Iwelve- 
year-ohl.s i^ivi- to the tpu'stion "What is the purpose of ^'overnment?" To be^dn with. 
iiKUiy oi* them cannot answer the question at all. Kit her they fall mute entirely or 
jjrovide obviously confused or irrek-vant responses. In our" cross-national study, we 
found that l."» pt-rcenl of eleven-year-olds could ^,dve no answer at all to the question. 
Mor-e reveal ini; yet is the' number who are unable to ^,Mve adequate answers— that is. 
answers of suffrcii-nt coherence and complexity to allow their bein^; coded. The cate- 
t;or-y ■Simplistic. Missint: the I'oint. ( onfuscd. \'a^;ue" accounts for- l^! percent ol' re- 
sponse> anum^; twelve-year-olds. A certain confusion about politics, ^^overnment. 
law. and societv is endi-mic amoim preadolescent vouimsteis. Hut the failure to un- 
d<'r->land tin- idea of u^overiiment and similar concejits of the collectivity — is es[)e- 
cially significant because tfiese are the le^^nant ideas rn thmkin^^ about social, 
moral, and historical issues, and confusion, murkiiiess. error, and failure to ^^rasp 
th<'^i' concepts makes itself felt throui^hout a much lar^^er domain of co^^nition. 

Hut to say that these youn^^sters are mistaken or confused does not take us very 
far. since it tloes not tell us about the sjK'ciHc nature of the co^Miitive flaw. To u.uler- 
stand :liat. it may be best to turn to some specific responses, chosen at random, 
from eleven-year-olds of average intellii;ence. to. the (juestion on the purpose of ^;ov- 
ernnu-nt: 

To handle the state or whatever it is so it w-on't t^et out lA' hand, because if it 
t;ets out ot hand you mi^^ht fiave to . . . [)eoi)le mif.^iu ^;et mad or something;. 

Well . . . buildiiif^s. they have ti> look ovr buildin^^s that would be . . . um. that 
wouldn't be any use of the land if they had cr()i)s on it i>r something; like thai. And 
when tlu-y have hi^^hways the i;overnment would have to insju'Ct them, certain de- 
tails. I uui'ss that's about all. 

So everything; won't ^^o wron^; in the country. They want to have a ^^overnment 
because th('y respect him and they think he's a ^;(K>d man. 

What striki'S us first about thi'se statements is that, in each case, the speaker 
seems unable to rise securely above the particular. The child feels most comfortable 
in remaining' concrete, by turning: tn s[)eciflc and tan^,dble persons, events, and ob- 
jects—hence '\^jvernment" becomes a "him." or the child talks about crops and 
building's and hi^diway*i. Of course an effort is made to transcend particularity, to 
discover a ^^eneril jirinciple or idea, but the reach exceeds the ^^rasp. as we can see 
vividly in the first uf these excerpts in which the speaker, seeking' a ^^eneral princi- 
ple <" to handle the state" i. ^ive up and subsides into concreteness i "people mi^^ht 
^;et mad or something"'. 

This shift from concr-i'te to abstract modes of expression during; the course of ado- 
lescence is a dramatic one. In our cross-national study, no eleven-year-old child was 
able to attain high-level abstr'actness in discussing; the jjurpose of ^^nvernment; and 
no ei^;hteen-year-()l(i- ^;ave an answer as entindy concrete. Most eleven-year-olds (')? 
percent) can ^;ive only concrete responses. At thirteen and fifteen, a lt)W- level of ab- 
stractness is the dominant mode of concejUuali/in^; ^iovernment. And at ei^^hteen, a 
strong; majority of youn^^sters achieve a hi^^h level of abstractness. 

The find in.';.-, 'm mediately above are based on our cross-national survey. In other 
studies we have \ried different ways of cate^^ori/in^; responses, but the pattern re- 
mains ess.'tuially the same. 

Unable to ima^^me "the community"— that is. the invisible network of rules and 
obligations binding citizens together— the child at the threshold of adolescence does 
not quite understand the mutuality joining the individual and the larger society. He 
d<H'S understand power, authority, coercion; indeed, he understands those all to well, 
in that his spM)ntaneous discourse on ^'govi-r nment" and the like relies heavily— at 
times exclusively — on the idea oi force, authority being seen as the entitlement to 
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coiTcc. ^I'l even lliat is irua^'incd only concct'lt'ly: it is the policvman who i)ursues 
ami ijm'sjs \Uv crifninal. llu» judi^r who sentt'iKvs him. and thr jaik-r who keeps 
him he h-ss pufiitive pur|)oses ol' ilu» slate are less readilv discusried in hir^e pari 
w.' beheve. [)ecfiuse theehiUl. hickin^^ a dilTerentialed. textured vii-w of collectivities! 
cannot t|uite L(rasp how they function or what tlu'ir larger uoa!s niiijht he The child 
at this sta^e may know that the ^ovornment does things— fixes the streets k-t us 
say -and that it does so in order to hi-nefit the cit izen'rv as a whole. Bui bevond 
such tangible aclivitio leading' to such tangible benrlils.' the need and purpo-e^^ of 
the C(Hiuniinity remain a mystery. im[)enetrable. 

Perhaps llu- mo>t consistent flndin^^ we have is that lite adolescent vears witness 
a shitl Iroin a personaii/ed. egocentric to a sociocentric mode of understanding 
social, p.)lilical. hi>torical. and moral issues. The socioii-iit ric outlook is essentially 
absent at the UvL;mnin;: ol adoiesc-nce-lhat is. when the child is ten. elevtMi or 
twelve; yet. it is more or le.-s universal by the time the child is seventeen or ei^ht- 
t-en. With mo.-t ol the riiovcment takm^' jjlace in the period wi- are talking about 
sumewhore between thirteen and (Ifteen years of ai^e The shift is dramactic in that 
It mvtilves a lan'l\ complete reorL;ani/ation of how these issues are perceived and 
interpreted We have here an ex{>andin,L; capacity to think in terms of the communi- 
ty. It dot-s not mean that the youn^^ster. bavin;: achieved that capacitv. is held cap- 
tive by It. It doe.- not mean that discourse about societv. from that point on. i^,mores 
individual neeri.- and pers{)ect ives. It does mean, however, that, the voun^ster. 
Iiavim: achieved sociocent rism. is able to wcbj^h the competing; claims for e;;o and 
other, oi the individual and the .Mate, uv the larger communitv. L'ntil that jjoint is 
achieved. s<K-ial perceptions tend lo be truncated, and social jud'mnents and ratiocen- 
ation are vulner.alde to the distortion of a narrow individualism 

TMK r:.-\w 

P.'rpha[)s ihe mo.-l unnerviim di.^a.wery we made upon lirst readiiii: the interview 
trans.-npi.- w;is that a substantial minoritv. of our vnunuest respondents were capa- 
ble, on occa.sioii. (j| the moral purview of .\r:;ia Mie llun. On (juestions ■)f crane and 
fHmt.slmirnt. thry were al)Ie- wirfto.M .sL-tMnin^ to bat an evejash- to pro|H).<e the 
most .s.inuuinary means of .vhuvini; |)eace and harmonv acro.ss the land. Here are 
three e.s:amp!e.s. all Inn:; T^t- di.-cou rse. ...f nice, clean-cut' m iddle .American tbirteen- 
year-nld b<)>.>. lellifiA l-is their view> on the eonlrol of crime: 

On the !)rst re >.>n for sending people to jail; Well, these jjeople who are in jail for 
about live yea-.-. :iuisl still own (he same L^rud^e. then I would f)Ul them in for triple 
or tlijoble thet:me. I think they would learn'tbeir less.jn then. 

On how V learh [)eop)le not to cnrnmil crimes in the future Jail is usually the 
best thinii -*ul there are others. in the ninettenth centurv tbiw used to torture 
peoplr tor joint: things Now 1 think the best f)lace to teach people is in solitarv 
conhnenu 

()n meliioi^ of eiirninatmu or reducinu crime: I think thai I would. . . Well, like 
if you mu^^e:■ .somebody you would punish then with death or someihini: like" this. 
Hut i dnn I think that would help becau>e they wouldn't learn their lesson. I think I 
would i^ive i^if-n -^oine kind of scare or- soniethini:. 

rhe>e excerpt :ue fn>f rand<jnily chosen, since we have sek»cted case marked bv 
colorlui iani:uaue :md thou^rht. Yet neither are they alto^rether atvpical. in this 
sense -lhey reprt .s'^nl only the mure extri-me expressions of a far mer ^vneral social 
and mora! outlook: the tendency to see law. ^(ivernment. indeed most other instil u- 
tit)ns.,.is C(amii!tled />n manly to the suppression of wavward behavir)r. In this view, 
human i)ehavior fiids toward pil!at,^e and carna^v. and" the social order is character- 
.•stically ()fi Ihe brink of anarchy. That may overstate it a bit. but not by much. 
(IraduaMy but steadily. h<nvever. an entirely different view ol the purpose of law 
emerges m lattv iidolescence. 'I'oward the end of the period we are dealin^^ with, and 
certainly by the time childern are Hfteen and sixteen, theilominant stre.ss u|)on vio- 
lence and injury has be^un to diminish markedly, and it will more or less vanish l)y 
the lime I be child reaehe.s the a;;e of eighteen. 

Two (jthei motifs similarly signal the end of the pre and earlv adolescent period. 
One ol these is the tendency to see laws as hrnrndctit as ai^ainst restrictive, as de- 
signed U) help people. A characteristic statement: "The purpose of laws is to protect 
people and bnlp them out. " The purpose of laws is to protect people and help them 
out. .Another moiif. somewhat related, we suspect, is one that links law to the 
larger notion of c(unn]unity. thai sees law iis prtwidin^^ a means for interpersonal 
harmoiu. either amonu eornpt tinu social ;;rou|).-; or in the nation {>r the stale as a 
whole )" so that I lie country will be better f)lace to live"). These chan;;es. from a 



purely rrsiriclivr to i\ bt'iu'voleni or lun nialivf viow of law. arc as iundamcntal and 
quanlitalivt'ly decisive as a shilt from the foncrele thinking' to the abstract. 

I'UINCIIM.KS 

\Vf hav'.' so far ohscrveil two major develoj)ments in political thou^du from the 
onset of adolescence to its end: the achievement of a sociocenlric perspective, the 
ability to think about social and moral and philosophical issues while keeping' the 
total community in mind; and the ^^radual abandonment of an authoritarian, puni- 
tive view oi morality and the law. We now add a third theme: the youn^^ster's capac- 
ity to make use ol moral and political principles— ideas and ideals— m or^Mni/in^ 
his thinkin^^ about social issues. Once available, that capacity alters— decisively and 
irrevocably— the youn^^ster's definition of social issues, and at the same time it 
alters the child's sense of himself as a social and political actor. Most current the- 
ories of political attitudes and thinking' stress the central si^^nificance of more or 
less stat)le. more or less C()mj)lex systems of belief, rlie p'-esence of which allows the 
person to or^Muizc his understanding' oi' social r.nd po'itical reality. It is in the 
period we now have under consideration that wt first see the emergence of those 
systems, as the child be^dns to use j)rinciples in co nin^^'to le^Ml. moral, political and 
social jiid^rements. To jud^^e by our interviews, however, it is a rather late develop- 
ment in adolescence. We seem to see the first si^ns (jf it when the child is between 
fourteen and sixteen, and the use of principles does qot make itself lelt fully until 
the end of the adolescent j)eriotl. 

Perhaps we best be^in by showing' just how the older adolescent makes use of 
principles in making' jud^'ements on social issues. Here is an ei^ditt en-year old who 
has just been asked what the ^'overnment ou^'ht to do about a roli^dous ^'roup o|>- 
posed to compulsory vaccinatiijn: 

Well, anyone's reli^dous beliefs have to be tolerated if not respected, unless it 
comes down to where they have the basic freedoms. Well, anyone is free until he 
starts interfering' with someone else's freedom. Now. they don't have to ^'et their 
children vaccinated, but they shouldn't have anything' to say what the other island- 
ers do. if they want their children vaccinated. If they're not vaccinated, they have 
the chance they nuiy infect some of the other children. But then that's isolated, 
that's them, so if they don't ^'et vaccinated, they don't have anyone else to blame. 
(Do you think that the ^'overnn\ent should insist these people fio alon^' with what 
the majority has to say. since they're such a small minority?) No. I don't thipk that 
the ^'overnment should insist, but I think that the government should do its best to 
make sure that these peo()le are well informed. A well-informed person will' general- 
ly act in his own interest. I never heard of religion that was against vaccination. 
(There are religions that are against blood trarisfusions.) If they want in keep their 
bodies pure . . . well, like I said. I think that a well-informed citizen will act in his 
own best interest. If he doesn't, at least he should know what the possibilities are, 
you kniVw. the consequences. So I think the government's job is to inform the people. 
In that case, at least, to inform them and not force them. 

Younger children, when faced by a question of this typ^ . find it difficult to reason 
on the issue. They come down hard (jn one side or th • other or cannot make up 
their minds and therefore hedge; in support of their position, they may put forward 
a principle- like phrase, such as "freedoin of religion." but they cannot do much with 
the idea except assert it. What we see in the excerpt we have t:iven which we choose 
not because it is ' brilliant" but because it is characteristic in late adolescence — is 
the capacity to advance a general and generalizing principle, which then allows the 
youngster to talk about specific issues with some flexibility. These formulae need 
not be absolute in nature, nor ri^jidly applied; indeed, in many cases the youngster 
brings forward circumstances that call for a suspension or modification of the prin- 
ciple. 

How does the youngster come into possession of these principles? As far as we can 
tell, they are not constructed noca but are acquired by the most mundane proc- 
esses of learning, in the classroom or through the media, in the church or at home. 
At moments one can almost see the civics or history textbook before the child's 
inner eye as he struggles with the question. Here is a youngster trying to answer a 
question as to which law should be made permanent and unchangeable: 

W^'ll. freedom of speech is one. as you said. And then one law. well. I don't think 
you should be in prison for a longer time than twenty-four hours without them tell- 
ing the charge against you. Or freedom of the press or freedom of the religion, that 
should never be changed, because anybody can pick any religion they want. There's 
no certain religion that everybody has to-go by. (Can you think of any other kind of 
law that -.hould not be changed or is that about it?> There are some more laws, but I 
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.V'y'y, "■!''',' ' ^•'"■'.'■'■•'">- i' "Uo laws. tlu. Hill „f Hijrhts, V..U know 

iH- liiM t.Mi Mrn(.n< irm.nls .,1 ilu. Const iiuli„M, uh. lh,.m lasvs. vou know that I 
hav>-n t rni.nl„.,u..r I hcv sImuUi hr put in tlwrv, in the Unit;.,] Sta'tt's Constii'ution I 
uiT vou'k',','"'' ' if ' ^' l'i^"»-.v Look. I'd look tlu.n, 

Ol.viously. In. has absiM-binl s,.,n.. ,.f the principles of const itm ional dcnuKTacv 
. IIH..1 a „t inuHTl.rtl.v. NouTthHoss. ,1 is almost certain that th^. niod^. of discouf* 
.rnv^U,' r'"'" •■^^■'"^'^•S>- "'■ loMr-nir,^;; it doponds also upon the 

Knmth ,.f coun, nv.. capacn>. If uo tak- a look at .he interviews of avera^'<. children 
n e early and .nHldle-adolescent period, we »;et sonu- sense of the li,„i^s of lean - 
. U t.,.|o,e the chdd IS nitel ectually ready. Ninth and tenth ^'raders have also l,een 
exposed to the Imidaniental ideas ,.l constitutional Hovernnient. at least in the stu- 
.lents we worked with; yet. it seemed to us that the learning' does not quite "take " 
" ^■•'■"Pl': .'■'>■■ ■>"' su licently to allow the child to n,ake use of it in oVdinar^ c< n- 
e s,.tioM I he principles do not -come to niind." even when the child is prinied hv 
U.W th..- MUesMo,. IS phrased. In writing; the interview item on permanent 'aws ue 
ow;,;"'!''"''' ■" '■•'"I'I'-en would not spontaneously tfiink of laws or consti- 

ulional pn.visions nuaranteeinu fundamental freedoms, and so we decided to prime 
ne pump. s,. to speak, hy mentioning; '■freedom of speech" as an example. Nevirthe- 
ess. very few of our younniT suhjecls took the hint. Instead, thev concentrated ',n 
tiose issues-cnine and punishment, violence and injurv-thai most conceriuKl 
hem and u,.,H.ral|y m the straiL'htlurwardly autlu.ritarian manner we mentio, 'd 



• «top stealing, and if thev do steal, thev 

lV/,n , '',''\ I n'-' "I "»■>• ;'mH stopped 

domn that. .And the.v should st,>p killing each other because thafs not ri^'ht 



And ..ven when the child is not entirely obsessed with fantasies of danger, the 
■ T Trll '*^'^'1".''^""","^V"">- '^'■"■='>-« inability to make >;eneral statem Mits- 
)ont litter. I on t steaf Keep olT the ,'rass. Don t break windows. Don't run up 
the .tans Dont play with matches. Keep matcho's out of reach of little children 

nr ne'inh "u Y'"" "V"''^' '""'""^■'l '"■ li'"'' "I' the child's acquisition ,.f 

priiKip e It does lu, usher in a golden era of humanistic wisdom. The ordinarv 
yom-ster acquires the conventional ideas and ideals of the world about him. and 
',ri ; '"'^'"f '>■ niterested in social or philosophical or literarv topics, he is 
h ul , " l"' I '''^'■•'■■•"i'''>- ""i4ue or penetrating'. Ye't on the other 

haiu . It i> a development of sonuMmporlance. One obvious reason is that until the 
child acjuires a capacity I<,r ^'eneral ideas, he does not understand most of the lan- 
u ms, in'M^r, r/'" '^'^'i'i^'-^'' 'hat ..nvelopes him. He is in that sense like the 

touri>! in a forei>;n land, unable to speak ,)r read the indine;..<.us lannuai;e. and not 
quite sure what the customs si>;nify. If he is facile enou^'h, he mav be able to mimk 

slZVev ell ^.',1' '"'" V" "I-""' ""inirv would 

M l n.v eal the lacunae and confusions. Time and a^ain m our interviews w"ith pre- 
. ml earlv a.io lescenls-lhose. let us say. between eleven and fourteen-we cc n e 
upon su-.h instances wherein the child's mimetic talent allowed him' to talk" s 
t out^h he knew the lan^'ua^'.. when ,n fact, he did not. The majority rules, the 

h r ? ""-y "? "■" nuijority. Then the child replies, 

on. tnal s when cvoryliody a^'ri'os. ' 

Achiovln^^ a ^^rasp of principK* also nu*ans that tho child can assist the appeal of 

huild i hl>^h^^ay and needs some farm land. The farmer resists; the authnritiey- 
nnst Who IS r.K'ht.' Without some ^^^nerai idea to aid him-either the virtues of 
property or the common ^'ood or eminent domain or some such-the vounuN^or is 
not far from heli)less in telling' us what ou^'ht to be done, and whv. Hither he sides 
w.ih the farmer, sentimentalized as the underdo^', or with the ^'overnment. senti- 
nuMitali/.ed as the guardian of thp public weal. Without the ^'uidance of principle he 
we feel so subject to the tu^' of emotion, and thus of dema^'o^'Uerv. that he 
. j.nnot make reasoned~and hence reliable-decisions. lie is much too responsiv.. to 
Uie evitu'nt ^oo(J 

One more comnient before wi- leave this topic. It mav be worth repeatini: that the 
enn pniinpirs refers to both ide... and ideals. The mcreasin^' conceptual ^'rasp of 
the adolescent allows him to come to an understanding' of the conventions of social 
jind moral rea ity as understood by the community at lar^v. At the same lime he 
becomes capable of a^niMny: the 'irreal- as well, and hence of bein^' in touch with 
the values, hopes, and Utopian beliefs ol the culture as a wfiole. fiance the L'rasp of 
principles means that the child can become both more -realistic" and "idealistic ft 
has been our unfortunate habit to ccuicentrate upon -adolesceni idealwni"' as 
IfiouK'h that were a dominant moral outlook of the adolescent period In fact the 
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child's ri*;ilism, the child's becoming socialized to ihe conventions of the culture, is a 
far more ci)nspicuous feature of this era. Hut what is perhaps most important is that 
we see a dialectic between these attitudes, between being realistic and being ideaHs- 
tic. 



Near the beginning oi the interview schedule we iiuruduced a series of questions 
about law ajid ia\vs._i?L)niL\.ofj\vhich.Ave. have already, nientioned. What is the func- 
tion ol' law? What would happen in a world without law'' How and why do people 
get into trouble with the law? In developing the topic/we ^A-ant to get some sense of 
how youngsters understand the psychology of malfeaseance. One of our questions 
put forth the following proposition: some percentage of people need laws to keep 
them Irom getting into trouble, while others "follow their consciences naturally and 
do not need laws." We then asked what accounted for the diflerence between "these 
t w 0 t >' pes o f pe o p I e . 

What interests us here are not the particular theories proposed — these are fairly 
C(ymnionplace--but rather the somewhat abrupt shift in the child's capacity to talk 
about human psychology, a shift that in its rudiments seems to take place fairly 
early in adtjlescence— most of the time it is visible between the ages of eleven and 
thirteen. Here are some typical eleven-year-olds trying to distinguish betwr..'n those 
who are naturally law abiding and those who need laws to guide them: 

Well . . most people, some people they don't like, like speeding, they don't like 
to do this, but some people like . . . maybe . . . grownup people some people like to 
speed a lot. 

Well about the person I think he had been pushed around and people don't like 
him and stufi'. The people that do not like the laws— well they probably had friends 
and he didn't get into much trouble so they just got used to it. 

Well . . (pause, question repeated) well, it could be that the person who thinks 
that they were law abiding. I mean the criminals, they see things wrong. (Mow do 
you mean?! Well I mean they see ... I can't explain it." 

One is struck immediately by the sheer confusion of these comments; ideas— even 
pli rases — do not quite connect to each other. There are gaps in discourse. Our expe- 
rience has been that this sort of confusion suggests not so much ignorance, or fool's 
knowledge, as it does the child's earnest attempts to reach something just out of his 
grasp. I{e does not (^uite have the conceptual means to achieve a dimlv sensed end. 
We Sense that our tliird respondent is trving to sav something about the social out- 
look of the delinquent (**they see things wrong") while the second is speaking 
psycho-hisloricaiiy. that is. trying to link miscreancy to past experience (*'he had 
been pushed around ... and stuff). In the.se instances we feel that the child's es- 
sential problem is a difficulty linking part to whole, particular to general, and vice 
versa. We may imagine that given the category "law abiding," the child's mind hits 
uf)on "speeding" as an instance of that larger category but cannot go beyond that, 
liuit is. cannot yet link speeding to other forms of soci..I malfeasance, nor can he 
develop a differentiated view of the category "law abiding" that will allow him to 
classify different instances within it. 

Even when the eleven-year-old's response is not quite so confu.sed. it generally re- 
veals some distinct limitations in the appraisal of human behavior, lit re is a more 
typical response from a child at this age— it is neither the least nor the most ad- 
vanced: .. 

Oh. well, someone — t he ir-tmmt-ttnd-dad- might- separate or something and neither 
one wanted them or something like that, didn't like them very much and oh. if they 
happv'ned to turn bad. I mean just, and they had trouble— pretty .soon if they keep 
doing that and pretty bad conditions they'll probably get in a lot of trouble. 

Once we get into this long, meandering .sentence, we discover that it contains not 
one but two theories of micreancy and its .sources — the first of these having to do 
with parental rejection, the second suggesting that trivial sins that g(j uncorrected 
lead implacably to larger ones. Hut here we .see even more clearly the problem in 
being unable to find a suitable language. Our youngster speaks only about .specific 
acts or feelings — as though he were the most naive type of behaviorist. one who had 
vowed to avoid all speculation about infernal states of mind. In a year or two this 
very youngster, proposing the same theory, will almost certainly be able to tell us 
that kids who come from broken families feel hi:d about themselves and become* 
trouble makers; but at this moment, although the child .seems to have that general 
idea in mind, even the concept "broken family" may be a bit too abstract (or too 
unfamiliar I to state. Similarly, even such f'amiliar denominatives as "trouble 
maker" or "delinquent" may be difficult either to understand or to expre.ss comfort- 
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ably Al any ralr. uv nolo at this a^^' level-all hou^'h not universal even here~a 
eommon reliante on action lan^nia^^e. the child hein^ unable to talk about ••traits 'or 
.naracler ol other structures or tendencies of ihe personality. Instead he talks 
al)out specific acts o( malleasance, 

rhildren at this a^^' have no stable idea ol' the personality nor an understandinir 
.of motives beyond the most simple i^^ettin^^ mad. ^^oitin^' even, teaching' a lesion) 
.•jhe youngster cannot think in terms ui ^nnUitions of motives nor of ranafion< in 
personality. Nor can he formulate the im|)act of the situation upon the |)ersonalitv 
Nor ran he |>ropose a theory of incentives beyond simple coercion, nor can he reco'tr- 
nize the symimlic or indirect effects of rewards and jnmishment. 

\V hat we have, in short is a markedly imjHJveMshed conception of the ijersonalitv 
Mo ivrs are Cw and starkly simple-fear, im^vr. revenue. (>nvv, the wish to be liked' 
uMotives tend to be eitheror in character-the child cannot eiisilv think in terms of 
conflict ()f motives, of compromises amon^^ them, or of other dialectical ijroce^^e^ 
Ihat^ would ultimately determine behavior. 

We also see a sharp linutation in time perspective. The child at this a^'e seems 
unai,le to i^rasp fu ly the effect of the past upon the present, in that he doe. not 
seem to consider the rtt.'ct of jx-rsonal historv - )on current conduct That state- 
ment needs s(mie qual i! kat ion. The child may mention the inunediate precipitant^ 
ol a course ol current conduct but finds it difficult to link the present to nu)re 
remote evt-nts in the person's past. Kquallv striking' is the difficultv the vouiiirv^ter 
shows m tracinu out spontaneously the potential effect of curent conduct upon later 
events A^Min, we do not want m nvcrstale this; if the question clearlv a^k^^ for 
ailun- conse(]uences fwhat would haf)pen if there were no laws"') the'child" will 
ima^qne those consequenee.v Hut in ordinary discourse, the "time window" seem, 
quite narrow. Hryond that, the youngster is rarely able t*) ima^nne dialectical proc- 
er-.ses taking' place iri the future as the result of decisions taken today— that for ex- 
ample, an unpopular law may ultimately ^vnvviiiv law bivakin^' or'other forms of 
underground opposition. 

It may .s^em to b- loadir)^' the dice somewhat to take our exam|)les so exclusively 
from the realm of urime and punishment, ^'iven the child's obsessive involvement 
with these i.ssues, ^ et we see these difliculties elsewhere, even whm the child i^ 
di.-cussum virtue or merit, and for som. of the same reasons -an uncertain ^en^e of 
major ami min{)r. relevant and irrelevant 

Ari'KAlSlNc; SOCIAL KKAl.I'.'V 

There arv some surprising similarities t>etween the {)readolescent patterns in 
earmrm to understand human psycliolo^^y and the uradual. at times falterinir slops 
he takes m develof)inu a .sm.si. of social reality. In both instances we come across 
problems in clas.sificatKm: what l>elonus to what; how to construct a hierarchy of 
types and functions; how to specify boundaries and limits. In both instances wv pe-r- 
ceive a shortness of time [)erspective. the youn^(ster bein^' unable initially to imair- 
uu- the effect of the past upon the present, or more than the immediate effect of 
curn-nt social events upon the more or less remote future. And in both instances we 
note whra can only l)e called a thinness of texture: the child does not seem to irrasn 
ambiguity, complexity, or interaction. 

We want to bei;in by looking' at a specific social imstitution in order to describe 
the chan^'es that take place in the youn^'ster s ^rasj) of a structure and function and 
or Its relation to lar^'er social j)roce.sses. We chose the idea of '■j)o|itical party" for 
srv<-r.il reasons; to beuin with, almost all children raised in democratic countries are 
exjM.srd to information about jjolitical parties, and in the fullness of time achieve 
an ad.Mjuate understanding' of them; secondly, as an instilution. it is neither s,, dif- 
lu.se nor so various that different youngsters may have had entirely different experi- 
ences of it, ' • ' ' 

It comes as a surprise- to most people how littie children at the onset of adoles- 
crnce actually understand about the nature and purpo.se of the jjolitical party Since 
th.' knowh'due of parties seems to be so ubiquitous and since the child is exposed to 
that knowh-due n'uularly in the mass media, at home, or in school, we are likelv to ' 
assume that the exposure has resulted in some learninu. especially so if fhe child is 
the kind who IS alert to current events. Nevertheless, a distinct majority of children 
at the au.' ni eb-ven. twelve, and thirteen cannot ^dve satislactorv answers to 
St rai^'ht forward questions on the j)urpose and functioning' of polit icaf parties-and 
by "satisfactory we mean no exalted standards of comprehension. Father they 
cann(?t answer the ({Uestions at all (about la percent at a^'e eleven) or they ^'ive an- 
swers that are either too diffuse to he coded or plainly in erroi. What is of particu- 
lar interest is the kind of mistake the child is liablr t.) make when he does venture 
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;in opinion. Tht* rnosi coninion of thfst* is iht* tendency to confuse the functions of 
tht- olicital parly with those of ^'owrnnu'nl as a whole*. The party is seen as 
making laws or carrying out either the general or specific tasks of the slate. Hut 
here are sonie characteristic I'xpressions of the inisunderstandinK from some twelve- 
year-old boys chosen randomly: 

Ah, what, like the United Slates? I think they have these parlies because they 
want to help the United States t)e a better state. I mean a belter country and things 
like that. And then that's why thi'y have one every one or two years. 

1 .t;uess because if they u anted a law a certain way then they could ha^e it that 
way. (probet 1 ^uess if they had a law that people couldn't kill! 1 ^uess Ihey didn't 
like it that way. fPiiln't like what".*) Some people don't like laws and some people Jo. 

To keep people in order. (What elseVi.That's all I have lo say. (Further probe) To 
keep people in order like I just said. 

In these examples wi' sense that the child cannot yet cla.ssify. thai is, cannot yet 
establish boundai'ies between the separate functions and structures ol" the political 
pHKc-^s Since he has heard thai parlies are involved in elections, he may see them 
a.s e-arryin^^ out elections; since he ^nisps vaguely that they are connected* lo govern- 
ment, he imputes lo them some of the functions of ^^)veriimenl. 

We nuv^ht mention here, somewhat r'Hrenthelically. that these confusions and 
errors are by no mei»ns limited lo the topic of the political parly. We find much the 
sanu' |)allern in the early years of adolescence, when the child is addressing more 
lieneral ijui'slions about KO^'frninK- They can find it difficult lo distinguish among 
the legislative, executive, and judicial apparatuses of the stale; for that matter, they 
can Jlnd it difficult lo distinguish between the government, the state, and the 
nation, all of which seem lo blend into each other. That confusion of element, part 
standing for wholes and vice versa, characterizes the child's early apprehension of 
social aiifl governmental institutions. 

Tlie next stage is marked by an acc.irate. although rudimentary, grasp of institu- 
lional function. It is a distinct advance over the confusion and error we have seen in 
the examples just given, and yet compared with what the child will later be capable 
of. it is marked by what we will call (hin texture. The child will fasten upon a 
singk'. at most two, [isp^ect of structure of function. With respect lo political parlies, 
we will be told that the parly puis forward candidates or stands for curtain ideas or 
supports candidates. From the interview: 

To help the candidates running lo have a belter chance of getting the office. 

Well, so that the peof)Ie can express their views. 

It's to help the people find their candidates and lo back the people when they are 
candidates. 

Thi' ehange from thin to thick texture is difficult lo describe succinctly, since it 
may involve somewhat different processes. In the most simple form, we find a capac- 
ity to describe multiple aspects or functions of the institution being discussed. Thus, 
in relation lo political parlies, the youngster may tell us that parties both represent 
positions and support candidates, or that they both finance and organize for issues 
and their nominees. A step beyond that level is the ability lo synthesize several 
ideas in a single statement. Here is an eighteen-year-old speaking on the advantages 
of [)olitical parlies: 

A well, if you have a whole bunch of people with different ideas but have a gov- 
ernment that's io be run. you are not going lo get much accomplished, but if you 
put them together in a group, and then they pool their assets and ideas, then they 
havr enough flower lo do something about what they want, than everybody jus^t 
tal k ing abnut vi ..'.:;-,v4_j_hi >y want .. - ] 

Now- this is by no means an extraordinary statement; the ordinary citizen would 
make it. And yet its very ordinariness may conceal from us that an "important con- 
ceptual advance has taken place. She is telling us that parties are both efficient and 
potent in that ihey are able to unify otherwise disparate political voices: ideas in 
unison can be p*jwerful, as they are not when voiced separately. 

For reasons thai are still obscure, at least to me, the degree of achievement of 
by pot helico-ded active reasoning that I'iaget and other cognitive theorists have dem- 
onstrated to be involved in advance modes of reasoning in relation to scientific prob- 
lem> srcms \o be far less widespread in the social and philosophical reasoning of 
adolescents, Whrn this degree of achievements occurs, it seems lo take place much 
later irt the child's dr-, rlopmenl. The kind of cognitive operations that many chil- 
dren can perform at ilie ages of thirteen to fifteen when confronted with the'math- 
ematical and scientific problems seem to elude the grasp of all but the niosl excep- 
tional youngsters when they confront problems of equivalent difficulty in the realm 
of social and humanislie ideas, and even among that exceptional group the level is 
not achieved until the age of eighteen. 
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SOMK ('(JNCI.USIONS KOK TKACHINd 

To ruturn to the question we beKan from: Can the teacher of adolescents .learn 
somethiriK irom these findings? Can they improve the wav we teach social and hu-" 
manistic subjects? 

In the course of preparing this essay. I read a ^ood deal of the technical literature 
on learning, on concept formation, on whatever seemed germane. Kivint; especiallv 
close scrutmy to those writings-few in number, alas-that make some effort to 
apply what we have learned, m the laboratory to the actualities of teaching the 
younK. It IS not an edifying experience. The will is there, the earnestness even a 
certain bumptiousness. Yet almost invj'.riably something seems to be lost in transla- 
tion and with the best will in the world, we seem Kenerallv unable to use empirical 
lindinKs. even reliable ones, to provide useful counsel to the educator. I think it can 
be done, but it will not be dune easily, and it will certainly not be done bv those 
who. like myself, are not directly en^a^ed in teaching priinarv and secondary school 
yourpters For that reason, what follows i<. offered modestly. 'indeed timidiv* 

When I first beKan doin^ the studies reported in this paper, mv next-door neigh- 
bor was a man who taught ' ocial studies at our local junior hi^h school. I soon 
found myself trying out my findings on him, and although I don't know whether mv 
observations improved his teaching, his observations on mv findinKs certainly shar- 
pened my research. One day I consulted him about the following problem The inter- 
view schedule contained several questions on taxes through which we had hoped to 
explore the child s understanding of the larger social functions of taxation for ex- 
ample, to provide incentives or deterrents for certain economic or social activities 
or to redistribute income. The power to tax is the power to destroy, as we all have 
been told; when does the youngster ^rasp this and equivalent ideas abcut the indi- 
rect functions of the taxing' authority? 

As soon as we hepn doin^ the interviews we became aware that we had overshot 
the mark, in that the child s understanding of taxes was far less developed than we 
had expected it to be. Some of the younger children amon^ the ten and eleven>vear- 
ohls understood next to nothing, only that the tax was something' collected at the 
store when you bought something or something that one's parents had to pay to 
someone. More commonly, children did understand that the function of taxes Tvas to 
raise revenue for government, but few of them could tell us more than that and 
only a handful understood much about the use of taxes as a means of channelimr 
economic and other behavior. 

One day I mentioned to my nei^'hbor the general nature of these flndinirs and how 
surprised our research ^roup had been to discover how little children understood 
about this topic. He thought for a moment, then said that he himself was not sur- 
prised laxation \vas a required subject matter in the ninth grade civics course he 
taught and he had found that children had trouble with it. indeed so much so that 
he tended to give the topic short shrift, moving on to more engagihg issue,'; as soon 
as he had covered the fundamentals. But why do the children have trouble I asked 
He wasn I sure, but he suspected it was because they did not find taxes to be of any 
direct miportam;e to them. It was seen as an "adult'' concern, and as a consequence 
they were bored. Being bored, they would not learn the information. That was I 
should say. a characteristic formulation by my neighbor;Jhe tended strongly to a mo- 
tivational theory of learning, holding that if the child's interest could be'captured 
earning would follow as the night the day. As for myself. I was then in the first 
flush of a newly acquired Piagetism and urged that perspective on him. suggesting 
that the youngsters were not cognitively ready for those materials and that their 
boredom and mability to learn reHected an underlying confusion due to conceptual 
immaturity. ^ 

I am now not at all sure that 1 was right and mv neighbor wrong, or vice versa I 
suspect that we were both partly right, in that we had touched upon the right di- 
niensions; interest or motivation, cognitive capacity, and information (or knowl- 
edge). In this essay I havu stressed cogrif^e growth almost to the exclusion of other 
determmants of learnmg. I think that stress legitimate given the general neglect of 
that outlook until recently. Yet it must b^ understood to represent only one element 
of a more complex process wherein capacity, knowledge, and motivation interact 
-eontinuously. If the child is not ready cognitively to grasp a particular concept he 
will be unsteady m his grasp of related information, and he will also fail to show 
much interest in the genefal topic; at the same tin>e, a high level of interest may 
stiniulate the acquisition of knowledge, and enhance cognitive capacity. Within 
limits, the mind stretches to fulfill its intellectual needs. In that sense the approach 
represented here— cognitive developmental— does not represent ajiything new so far 
as education is concerned. To the contrary, if one reads Piaget's writings on educa- 
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lion, tor exaiiiph'. oiu- isjmnit'diaU'ly struck hy its clost'iicss in sj)irit to tht' work of 
John Di'Wfv 

What. thiMi. can thi:? a|)pr()ach do tor us".' Witli resjx'ct to j)i'actical teachin^^ it can 
alert us to \hv souri't's of spocitU' diftlcultit's the child is liktdy to ^'xpcrienct* in 
h'arnin^^ ru*\v information and ideas. Conversely, it may alert us to otherwise un- 
reco^^ni/ed intellectual oj)|)ort unities the child is ready for and may teach us how to 
teach the child to ^^rasj) those (i[)p(u-t unit ies. Let me offer an example. We found 
that at the outset of adolescence tlie youn^^ster cimnot adopt an a.^^-if or conditional 
altitude to social or |)sycholo^iical phenomena, What is. is. now- and forever. Had 
people are had and ^^ood people are ^^)o(i. if a law is passed, the child assumes it will 
.stay in place eternally, and he has a hard time understanding^ that it can he over- 
turned; he has an even harder time ^^r.jspin^^ that it nn^du he amended, that one 
part of a law rni^dit he retained and another part rejected: it is all or nothin^^ One 
(if the unreco^^ni/.ed achievements of the ad()lescent j)eriod is the acquisition of the 
concept of amendment, which is itself part of a lar^^T movement of the mind away 
from static, either 'or conceptions of evelnts, structures, and j)ersons. The more inclu- 
sive conce[)l of mutahilily— for example, of j)ersons chan^nn^^ or institutions in tlux, 
is not easily ^Tasped until middle to late adolescence. 

Now it seems to he vitally important that a teacher char^^'d with the instruction 
of youn^^ adolescents would do well to keep that knowled^^* in mind, particularly 
since he is char^^ed with teachin^^ dynamic j)rocesses— that is. processes involving; 
chan^^—- relatin^^ to persons and .societies. If he is teaching' ahouj "laws" he ou^dU, 
at tfie least, remain aware that althou^di he may have in mind modifiahle statutes 
j)assed by a legislative body, the eleven-year-olds he is talking' to have in mind some- 
thing^ like the Ten Commandments. One mi^^ht, in ^^-neral want to avoid certain 
t()pi''.s as bein^^ too difficult conceptually; or one mi^dit try to develop methods of 
flnessin^^ those limitations, doin^^ an end run around them: or one mi^^ht want to 
develop methods of overcomin^^ them. That choice is uj) to the teacher, and to the 
deviser of curricula. 

FVohably the most common problem tht- child experiences in dealin^^ with social 
and humanistic materials is achievin^^ the pro[)er de^Tee of abstract ness; and the 
most common error the teacher makes come from a failure to reco^Miize the child's 
problem or to take account of it. .As 1 su^^^^-;Ued earlier in this essay, the child has a 
remarkable mimetic caj)acity, an ability to use the lan^^ua^^e of abstractness without 
^^enuine understand in^^ He may use a word -like "majority" confidently, yet once we 
hvix'iu to query hirn we found he has only the va^^uest idea of its meaning;. Another 
such word is "^^overnment." Another is "election." Hy the former term, the ten- or 
eleven- or twelve-year-old child may very well have in mind the ^^overnor or the 
mayor or some other fl^^ure cloaked in the robes of authority. The child at the same 
a^^e niay not really know what it means to be "elected." He does not necessarily 
connect it with an electoral process but confused it with bein^^ ap[)ointed. or perhaps 
even bein^^ anointed, that is. with havin^^ somehow assumed the cloak of authority. 
V Lookin^^ back, it is painfully clear that many of our first interviewees did not un- 
derstand the meaning of these and other terms; nevertheless, it took us i\ \on^ time 
to realize it. A youngster would h;df reco^mize a term and answer with some appro- 
priate cliche or stark response, one sufficiently plausible to allow the conversation 
to continue. After wq. had examined several of these half-on, half-off responses, it 
would dawn on us that somethin^^ was not tjuite ri^^ht. and we would then discern 
that theie was a concept present somewhat beyond the ken of the youngsters in 
(jueslion. , 

Why" did we not see this immediately? Because the language of social and human- 
istic disciplines so largely overlaps common parlance, and its principles so largely 
overlap both conmion sense and common experience. That is not likely^ to happen in 
more technical disciplines. If I quiz a youngster on the properties of the isosceles 
triangle, his ignorance and confusion will be evident immediately; but if I quiz him 
about law and government, he may well be able to improvise sufficiently to conceal 
these slates of mind. It is not that the youngster aims to deceive his interlocutor; 
rather, he may only be aiming to please, to give the answers that are wanted. It is 
the examiner 'who does the rest, filling in the gaps and elisions, imputing to the 
child a level of understanding that is largely in the mind of the beholder. 

I might say here, a bit parenthetically, that there seems to be a general tendency 
among adults to inflate the understanding of the child in these areas. I have no firm 
idea why this is so, but I've seen this tendency in myself— it took me a long time to 
accept what the transcripts were clearly saying about the cognitive capacities of the 
children, I have since seen other adults, with taw exceptions, make the same error, 
generally saying something along these lines; the findings may be true for this par- 
ticular sample of children but would not be true for the children they knew, refer- 
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rinn tjicilly to ihc-ir own Lhildrcn. liut if thoy wen- to ^rive tho interview to their 
own children as I do to mine, they would discover, as I did. that the intellectual 
Ufstalt that the child oilers, via an overall aura of hrit,du ness. simpiv -onceaN the 
aclual '.owen level of cognitive capacity. I susi)ect that classroom teachers, who deal 
with a variety o( youn^rsters through the day. are less likelv to misappraise m.^ni- 
tive level (jujte so often or to the usual decree; yet. 1 also suspect that the direction 
ol error is similar, that they perceive in the child a more advanced urasp than is 
truly the cast- ^ i • 

That may not he a l);ul thinu. so far as education is concerned, to teach up rather 
than down m terms of cognitive level It seems to me it mav In- helpful to introduce' 
concepts just beyond the easy reach of the voun^^ster. The cautions hrre are ohviou^.- 
the concepts should not he too advanced nor should there he so numv of them U> 
cope with that the child feels overwhelmed. Hut keeping,' these cautions'in mind the 
U-ach.T nu-ht not to iclrain from the use of. let us sav. ahstract ideas notion>^ of 
u^toncal i/illur'na- or any of the other concepts or peisi)ectives we have found to 
he dilticult lor children at the threshold of adolescence. In .^ime caM'>; theM> a.e 
helpful in providing; a frami-work --albeit a loo>e or lia/.v one-to help the child or- 
1,'ani/e the more concrete ideas he is more comfortable with. 

Take as an example the concept of deniocracv. If a voun^^ster between the a^e>^ of 
ten and twelve i> asked to i^nv a definition ni that word he will almost certainly be 
unable tn do so satisfactorily. Me may address the question in strictiv em(;tive 
terms, pronouncing; on its merits, or he may mix up specific aspects of democratic 
>ystems eleetions ol the le^^islature or the presidencv— wit b the >^v>^tem it>^elf Yet 
It you extend the conversation with the child, vou mav find that he has in hi^ irrasn 
rmist of the specific elements that make up democratic modes of ,U(.vernment It 
seems to rne that the teacher would at this point <io well to help the child connect 
what tie can ^rasp- -the more or less conrrete aspect> of uovernment-to the more 
tieiKwal concepts, such a.-> democracy. Often the prof)lern is less in the child than it is 
in the .idult. f)ecau>e adult>~almost leHexivelv- think abstractiv when thinkinir 
ab<Hn absiraet matters. an<l when faced with incomprehension.' tend to explain 
tfurit^'s t)y pihrm abstraction u[)on ab>tiaction 

There IS another rea.>on why we may want t(. t».'acb concepts the child is not quite 
prepared to ^rasp fully-when they embody values we deem vital. Many American 
younust.-r> at ihis at;e wd!. when prompted, use such phrases as '■freedom of 
speech or •■freedom ol reliKi<.n" or-in a few ca>es- "Mil| of Rights ' Further di>^- 
cus<ion reveals that their undeistundint; is incomplete or incorrect in important 
ways Ihev ar.* certainly unable to urasp these ideas as abstractions. Yet the>^e con- 
cepts are f)v no means emptv of meaniim to them. The child may well have an idea 
<. hirst An^- ndment rights that is overbh.wn or Absurd; he mav.' for examole think 
tfiat It means an utterly untramniuled Tolerance fbr freedom (•f'expiession 'but wh it 
IS rnore important is that fie has t,'rasped. in however inchoate a fashion the kernel 
of th<- idea of riu'hts. ami in time that ufea wiff lie placed in context. ^;iven rea«^o- 
nance, (jualified. and so on. What i.> more important is that .'.ome of the American 
reverence for rights has been conununicated to the child. 

Much the same can be said for the democratic rituals that the child is eX|)osed to 
as part of hi.> schoolini;. In trying; to discuss the electoral process, some of our chil- 
dren adverted to the elections for student council or class president or most popular 
)oy or ^'ir that they had experienced. It was clear enough that the younger ones 
ha<l .)nly the dimmest notion of the connections, if any. between those processes and 
the <-lectoral i>ohtiLS they learned about in the mass media. It is tempting; to dismiss 
tho.<e exercises, precisely because they seiMn to be so hollow, so absent of ^^enuine 
understanding;. Hut talking to m) many dozens of adolescent children mvself and 
r.'adinu so many bun.dietj. of their interviews ha> persuaded me that these pre-^um- 
ar)lv empty riiuals do have an important sociali/in^; effect m habituating the child 
to tfie practices rjj democratic politics. 

I'UKI'.AHKI) StatK.MKNT OK lloN. MiCKKY LkI.ANI). A KkI'HKSKN TATI VK IN CoNdKKSS 

I'ko.m tuk Statk ok Tkxas 

Mr. I.eland. Mr. Chairman. meinh<»rs of the committee. I think Flora Lewis put it 
most succinctly in an op-i»d pieee in the New York Times last week when -^he stated" 
•lerhaps we must admit that human society hasn't evolved to the point of seek im; 
peace m fact as well as in prayer." 

The political violence enconipassin^; the t;lobo is most alarming. Daily we read or 
hear about one more instances of war. We are increasingly becoming; immune to the 
outbreak of skirnushes in Africa. Asi;t Latin America and the Middle Fast a^ we sit 
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comlorlably huck and watch T.V. in the sanctions of our homes. Yet, we come quick- 
ly to our senses when \\v discover that children are ihv uUimate victims of war, We 
need to see war throu^^h their eyes to reiilisticaily come to terms about war's effects, 

Whether from IJelfast, Vietnam. K! Salvador. Israel. Lebanon or Jb'thiophia— to 
name l)ut a few countries experiencing^ the devastations of war— children are exhib- 
iting^ a fierce will to survive, especially in countries co.itinually at war. The children 
of today appear to be lakin^i a more sophisticated approach toward war. 

By losin^^ familv and or friends at an early a^je. the children livin^^ in wartorn 
countrii's lose their childhood early. They learn to depend on themselves. It has 
been reported in many cases, that those kids who have suffered most are the ones 
who are more ojMiniistic about their futures and in some circumstances, they show 
the ^^reatest amount of charity toward humankind. If this is the case, we all have a 
lot to learn from these children. Further, we must learn about these children to 
even be;;in to undi-rstand the kind of a(Jult.s they'll become. 

We must open not only our hearts but our minds l(J their exj)eriences. and maybe, 
ju>t maybe, we ?iMi;ht see the world in a more realistic li^^ht. 

Thank you Mr Chairman. I ap[>laud the efforts of the committi'e for addressin^^ 
>Ui-h a difficult subject. 



()l'KNIN(; StaTK.MKNT i)> lldN. I'.-\TUICIA ScHKOKOKK, A KkI'KKSKNTATI VK IN C'()N(;ki->;s 
KUO.M THK StATK ok ( )H A 0( ) 

Mr Chairman. I commend you I'or holdin^^ a hearing' on an important subject that 
must of us want to push to the back of our minds. We think that if we don I reflect 
on it. wi' will avoiil bein^^ brou^^ht face to face with our own fears about nuclear war. 

Yet all of us remember vividly that durin^^ the first hearin^^ of the Select Commit- 
tee the youn^^ people from Save the Children repeatedly shared with us their fears 
of war. The refresh in^^ thin^^ about children is that they so clearly express what 
they think an(l Veel; unlike adults, they have not yot mastered the art of hidin^^ 
their rii()UL;hts and uncertainties from themselves and others. 

The recent trai;ic downin^^ of the Korean [)assen^^er airliner made us all aware 
hnu fr;ii;i'«' life is and how close we can come to ^dobal war and another Holocaust. 

Children absorb the events that swirl around them and are either molded by 
them or (ifstroyeti t)y them. "The Diary of Anne Frank" was a vivid exi)ressioii of 
one child's efforts to make sense out of a senseless world. Iler fears are (3ur fears 
and ht'r hopo >hould be our hopes. She said: 

"I srmply can't build my hr)pes on a foundation of confusi(}n, misery, and death. I 
>ee I lie worlfl ura.lually bein^^ turned into a wilderness. I hea.- the approaching' 
thuiider 1 can feel the suffering' of millions, 

Yft. il I look up into the heavens. I think that it will all come out ri^^hl one of 
these days: that this cruelty will end. and that peace and tranijuilily will return 
attain " ■ 

.■\ltlioLii4h the>e words were written more than years a^^o by a youn^^ ^^irl in 
hiding in the Netherlands, they express the lon^dn^^s 'that we all* have today for a 
peaceful world. 

I am del indited to welcome the children who have joined us today and look for- 
ward to the testimony to be [)resented by our other witnesses. 



()I'KNIN'(; ,S-| ATKMKN'T f>K lloN. .iKIiKV M. I ^ATrKUSf )N . A iiKI'KKSKNTATI VK IN CONCKKSS 

Kko.m THK Statk ok Cakikohnia 

Mr Chairman. I would like to commend you for arran^dn^^ today's hearing' on 
"Children's Fears ()f War." As we continue to pursue the complex problems which 
children in ttxlay's world face. I believe this topic is timely and appropriate. The' 
fear of war in a nuclear ii^v presents a very real and imminent dan^'cr to adults and 
children alike 

This issue may be more difficult than others, because il t(3uches on the irrational. 
It presents the ultimate moral dilemma, and it forces us to C(3nsider the "unthink- 
able." 

As policynuikers. each of us l)ears the responsibility for making; the world a belter 
place in whii.h to live. We must wei^di practical considerations, and we must meas- 
ure our priorities carefully. In the end, we are accountable for the consecjuences of 
our decisions 

I mention this fact, because I believe the atmosphere in which we live and in 
which we nurture our children is very important. The physical environment is 
equally as important as the psychological environment. Where children are not pro- 
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chlldrenT^ """r^hmc-n . the.r hoalth is fragile- and their bodies are weak. Where 
ch, dren are not g yen stimulus and educational opportunity, they lack incentive 
and do not learn. Likewise, where children are not given hope their dreams" hatter 

Todays hearing is very important. It will give us an opp^ unity to hcJ^rdirJctTv 
rom young pt-ople about their thoughts on what it means to grow up in a nuclear 
a tcZts of worlTr'T'' ""'^ how' children tcillay vilw 

SAlTor ST^RT h'll'r r^^^ '"T'u^ j,'™''' '''''' ^^at meaning do the words 
wh .'h Z. l^ , T J 'hi'ni.' Do they understand the serious nature of decisions 
which are being made iibout the future of the world.' Do thev feel threatened bvThe 
possibility of senseless destruction or annihilation of the world'' 

lodays hearing will be very enlightening, and for those of us sensitive enouL'h to 

ih Z. :- ^' 7'""" ' believe, we may better understand and contidc-r 

the measure of our priorities today. Thank you. consiacr 
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Threat in the Nuclear Age: 



Childrcns' Responses to the Nuclear Anns Debate 



Louis Borgenicht 
UniversUy of Utah School of Hedicins 



Abstract 



Concern about the psychosocial effects of the currently increasing 
nuclear arms » . 'e has been raised in a 1982 ,%«erican Psychiatric Assoc- 
iation Task Force report. Seventy-five intermediate school children aged 
II to 12 years responded to a questionnaire in Salt Lake City, Utah, USA, 
focusing on various aspects of the nuclear arms debate. Children we. e 
aware of nuclear issJes by age 12 and expressed a varit^y of perspectives 
on the realities of nuclear tfireat and implications for the future, Ilost 
disturbing was a pervading sense of fatalism. 

The growing governmental > public and media discussion of issues 
relating to the nuclear arms race is a fact of daily life in the United 
States of America, Hardly a day passes without an editorial corjine'ntary , 
nev/spapcr report, or television progranme dea li ng wi th some aspect of the 
nuclear arms race. 

Educators, psychologists and mental health professionals have realized, 
for a number cf years, that children have not grown up in a nuclear vacuum 
and are cognizant, on some level, of the discussions currently being con- 
ducted. 'This realization has stimulated a broad spectrum of activities 
from concerned professionals: examinations of the responsibility of edu- 
cators and physicians to address aspects of the nuclear arms race (Cassel 
and Jameton, 1982), commentaries on psychological stereotyping in inter- 
national relations (Mack, 1932), studies of childrcns' attitudes (Beardslee 
and M.acI:, 19S'.?;, viceutapes of classroom interviews on the nuclear threat 
(Chivian and Snow, 1982), and the development of age-appropriate curricula 
and educational programs designed to assist childrens' learning about 
aspects of the nuclear arms race (Snow, fiote 1). 

The crux of these recent concerns about the developing attitudes of 
children and youth in the age of nuclear anxiety has been eloquently expres- 
sed by Escalona (19S2): 
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To the extent that the present functioning of society 
conveys to children a picture of passive and evasive 
withdrawal, of fear and belligerence toward other nations, 
and of not even trying to cor::bat a host of evils toth 
large and. small - to that extent the effects of tne 
nuclear peril upon us also affects tne cevelopnitrt 
our children- Cp. 607 ) 

This reasoned argument sounds almost like a call of warning for 
adult society to examine its own attitudes and action in order to under- 
stand those of our children. No one. either inside or outside government, 
is freed from responsibility according- to Escalona. It is in the spirit 
of understanding and education that this paper is written. It reviews 
comnents on personality development in the light of nuclear peril; inform- 
ation from previous studies on children's attitudes towards nuclear' issues; 
results of a study in Salt Lake City, Utah; and makes suggestions for 
future academic and educational activities in the field. 

Personality Development in Children in the light of Nuclear Threat 

Children of all ages are aware of their environments: Their inter- 
pretations of reality depend both on their cognitive and emotional levels 
and the manner in which the world appea'-s to them. Behaviours and 
attitudes of adults are often mimicked by children. Thus are notions 
about sexuality and social relations, for example, internalized. Even 
if such topics are never forr^ally discussed, many children have formulated 
thoughts and feelings about them. 

Attitudes towards the future and politics are no exception to this 
model. Escalona (19S2) suggests that: 

...young children, by and large, tend to see their own 
country as ideal, far superior to all other, very 
powerful and protective. With advancing age presidents 
and .prime ministers are no longer seen as infallible super- 
heroes , :>jt a naive trust in the country generally remains 
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unshaken, (p. 601) 



...they interpret national and international affairs by 
drawing on their personal experience. (p G02) 



Studies of Children's Attitudes to riuclear Issues 

Most of the studies of attitudes of children to nuclear developments 
have been conducted through the use of questionnaire and interview. Two 
of the earliest were reported in 1965, stimulated by events surrounding 
the Berlin and Cuban Missile crises. In a volume entitled. Behavioral 
Science and Human Survival , Escalona (1965) focused on the detrimental 
effects of nuclear concerns.on normal personality development while 
Schwebel (1965) considered the difficulty of ascertaining whether path- 
ological attitudes and behaviours resulted from fear or denial expressed 
by students in his survey. 

The Anierican Psychiatric Association Task Force on Psychosocial 
Aspects of Nuclear Developments undertook a major study of children's 
attitudes from 1977-1900 (Beardslee and Mack, 1982). Their operating 
assumption was that "youth were relatively isolated from the nuclear 
debate" (Beardslee and Mack, 1982, p. 73). The findings are somewhat 
difficult to interpret since varied populations were studied and different 
'questiontiai res were used during the two years of the study. Certain 
conclusions about children's views of tiie nuclear threat were reached 
based on a qualitative and quantitative analysis of the 1,151 questionnaires 
completed by children ages 10-18. 

The authors of the American Psychiatric Association Task Force felt 
strongly that the most significant finding of their study was that there 
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"is a general unquiet or uneasiness about the future and about the present 
nature of nuclear weapons and nuclear power" (Beardslee and riack, 1982. 
p. 89). Many children said that they became aware of nuclear issues before 
the age of 12 and that tneir sources of information i-.-ere the media, the 
classroom, and parents. They expressed a degree of'pessinisn: seventy 
per cent suggested that the United States would be ruined as a result 
of a nuclear attack. 

Responses to a nunber of other questions indicated ambivalence. 
There was great disagreement both about the meaning and value of civil 
defense. This was also evident in responses to a question asking. "What 
does the word 'nuclear' bring to mind?" (Beardslee and Mack, 1982. p. 75). 
Most children tended to make associations reflecting thinking both about 
nuclear weapons and nuclear energy. 

The report speculates about the effect of such disquietude, ambivalence 
and pessimism on normal healthy psychological development and urges that 
education about nuclear issues is essential to assist children in handling 
thoir fears. 

The Salt Lu^e City Study 

In Octcier 1982 a Questionnaire v-as completed by 75 intermediate school 
children in Salt Lake City, ages 11-12 years, prior to their viewing d 
videotape and hearing a lecture on the medical and environmental consequ- 
ences of nucle r explosions. The questionnaire was developed by an educat- 
ional project, Gracing History and Ourselves, Note 2) and was similar to that 
used in the American Psychiatric Association study. The children had 
received no foi-mal education aJys^itji^uclear issues and thus their responses 
may be vieved as relatively fresh and undirected. 
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Table 1 



Ones 


tion 


Response 




1 . 


List any ideas or images 


70 listed only weapons 




that come to you when you 


5 listed 


weapons and nuclear 




hear the word "nuclear*'. 


power 




2. 


HOW old were you when you 


Age 


Number-.of children 




were first aware of nuc- 


7 


2 




lear issues? 


8 


8 






9 


11 






10 


20 






U 


16 




• 


12 


9 






Don't know 


6 






No answer 


3 




What do you know about 


21 


"nothing" 




civil defense? 


13 


"don'1; know" 






41 


no response 




Do you think that nuclear 


40 


"yes" 




war wi 11 occur in our 


20 


"maybe" or "don't know' 




1 i fetime? 


13 


"no" 






2 


no response 


5. 


Do you think you could 








survive a nuclear attack on: 


our city 


country world 




"no" 


59 


31 28 




"yes" 


10 


25 35 




"maybe" or "aon't know" 


6 


19 12 


6. 


Do you think the threat of. 








nuclear war is becoming: 


greater 


remaining diminishing 



same 

56 16 . 4 
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Table! delineates the children's responses to questions .1-G, With 
the exception of question 1, in which the specific "ideas or irnaoes" were 
categorized as either weapons or non-weapons related by the investigator, 
all responses to these questions were objective. 

Question 7, on the other liand, necessitated purely subjective res- 
ponses. All 75 c'hildren responded to a question asking "How has the 
threat of nuclear war affected your thinking about the future?" Some 
Suggested "I may not be able to see the future", "I'm not worried nor 
shall I be because we have to live now", and "That I'm afraid to grow up", 
45 students responded to a similar question concerning their 'thinking about 
"the future". They indicated, for example, that "We nay not have enough 
time" and tnat "It is going very quickly". 17 students suggested that the 
threat of nuclear war had not affected their thinking about "marriage", 
v/hile 58 com.iented specifically with thoughts like "I don't think Til 
have enough time" and "I thought I wouldn't be able to have one". Finally, 
49 children replied that their thinking about "children" has been affected, 
^^'^ - "I air. afraid what they might be subject to" and "I v.'Ould not 

o 

want to put a child in danger", 2£ children left t*ns entry blank. 

The last question in the survey asked tlie chiloren which topics they 
wished to know rrore about. They indicated the need for more information 
on the effects of nuclear war (51"), Soviet-American relations (5d5i), 
how students can respond to the nuclear threat (4^^), human dinensions of 
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Huclear war (55''). nuclear weapons and enc'^-gy resources {3n), physics 
of nuclear weapons (25'^), how adults are responding to the nuclear threat 
(28';), economic effects of the ams race (24::). and the nuclear arms race 
and anns control (17:0. 

Analysis 

The nost logical conparison to nake with the Salt Lake City data is 
to the larger torican Psychiatric Association study (Beardslee and Hack, 
19C2:. Nearly all of the children in the Salt Lake City study had ideas 
or images ahout the word "nuclear" that had a pessimistic or negative tone. 
The fev references to nuclear power and pear.eful uses of the aton suggest 
that :nese cnildren have been prin-.arily influenced by the public debate 
about, nuclear ams. The local concerr., discussion, and activity concerning 
the r'.'A r.issile deployment (cons ice red at one tine tc be destined for Utah) 
fT.^y have been a major factor in this regard. The ir^iisdip'^y of the NX may 
have si'.ewea public attitude'^ tov;ards thinkino about nuclear weaponry rather 
than nuclear power and waste dunps, despite the fact that tne latter two 
isiiues havG drawn mu'Ch loca^ r-fdia coverage in the past few years. 

Like me American r-sychiatric Association study most children seem 
to acknowledge avc'-cness of nuclear issues ::y the age of IZ years and are 
appropriately confused ty the mecining of civil defense. I* ^is interesting 
to '^ote that tfv.s av.areness C' nuclear issues has taken place in the 
a^sence of forricl nuclear educational programs for children in tne United 
Stites. • "Tneir cccnizance has app^i^entiy cone fron, other sources. 

Children in general » felt tney would ce less able to survive a nuclear 
attacN on their own city than they would an attack on the country or the 
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wi^rld. This notion may reflect some realistic assessment of the effects 
of a nuclear explosion on one delimited area and an inability to generalize 
or even conprehervd a mo-e e/tensive attack. The parochial focus of 
children's understanding may be influenced by several factors: newsreel 
photos and filrs of Hiroshima and Nagasaki have demonstrated the devastation 
brought to two cities in Japan rather than the entire country; public civil 
defense efforts have focussed on a particular locale (e.o. cormunity spec 
ific shelter and evacuation plans); educational forums and television oftr^n 
paint a picture of a one megaton bomb falling on a particular city; and 
the basic conceptual difficulty of adults and children alike ii compre- 
hending a worldwide nuclear holocaust. 

Fatalism and increasing concern on the part of children is clear in 
their sense that the dangers of nuclear war were increasing. This may have 
made it difficult to think about the effects of nuclear threat on specific 
aspects of their future. Children commented more freely, in this regard, 
on the future and the world than on time, marriage, or children. Concepts 
of time, marriage and children may seem too distant to consider adequately. 

Children's responses to the question dealing with plans for future 
educational programs clearly defined their desires in both personal and 
human terms. They were very interested in the human effects of nuclear 
war and wanted to know what they could do to prevert it. Interestingly, 
their concern about Soviet-Air.erican relations seems of paramount 
importance. This may be a testimony to their perspicacity in defining 
an underlying serri-nal issue in the debate about nuclear weapons and 
their mirroring of adult attitudes. Once objective ficts about nuclear 
explosions are understood, adults often raise sirrilar questions: What can 
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I do? What about the Soviet Union? 
The Future 

In very basic ten.^s studies of cin.dren's attitudes towards nuclear 
threat neeu to answer throe simple questions. Du chilcireri have undue 
anxiety and concern as a result of their nuclear fecjrs? If they do have 
anxiety wiiat is the inpact on their attitudes and behaviour? If there 1>. 
a significant impact how should it be liancled? Each question must be ans- 
wered before proceeding on to the next, 

American investigators indicate that the problem exists, at least in 
the United States. Such was not only the conclusion of the American 
Psychiatric Association stud/ (Beardslee and Hack, 1962), but also the 
anecdotal data from Chivian and Snow (1933) who have collected videotaped 
interviews vrith children in various schools in Massachutsetts, The 
universal utility of such information, however, is unclear since large 
cross-cultural studies are yet to ^e completed. The nost extensive study 
currently being undertaken is in Finland {Solantus, fJote 3) 

There is less dgreenpni jn trie impact of the problem on children's 
attitL-aes and behcviour and nany have wdrned about drav-'ing prenieture con- 
clusions about ni hi 1 i St 'c behaviour as a result of fatalistic anxiety, 
^luclear fears need to \:f placed into a aevelopmental and contextual frame- 
work sc that their import can be adequately assessed. A recurrent theme 
in the videotapes of Chivian and Snow (193:), for example, dealswith fear 
of abandonnt'nt in the eventuality of £ nuc^'^*"* rar, a rnjch more basic 
childhood fear tnan vaguer anxiety ..-.out nuclear annihilation. Another 
consideration is the f£:t the* young chilcren, pai'ticularly, tend to be 
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concrete about their fears and thus ^nay relegate anxiety about nuclear 
annihilation into their more simplistic fear of death in general, fron 
■ whatever cacse. 

The. answer to the third question, how to deal with effects of nuclear, 
.anxiety on behaviour and -attitudes, is more problematic. Age appropriate 
education about realistic nuclear consequences may Lie too sinple an 
ansv/er. Some children are not ready for a factual approach anc may need 
to work through their fears rather than have then intellectually assuaged. 
Furthermore, one could argue that fear and anxiety is an entirely approp- 
riate response in* the face of nuclear threat and may be a prime motivating 
factor Tor action. It permits thinking about the unthinkable, a necessary 
cognitive step for both concerned children and adults to take. 

Once it is decided to examine these questions by some research mode, 
questions of methodology need to be addressed. The attituQ-inal studies 
completed to date have suffered fronj similar problems. Sample sizes have 
been small and not con;parable for vajrious ages. Different ages and school 
settings have been combined in analyses. The questionnaires utilized have 
left tbo much room for open-ended responses rather than a more objective, ^ 
and thus more easily codifiable» ans(;ers to questions. Interviews conducted 



may involve v .server-researcher bias; All of these factors have led to 
essentially descriptive studies. Future cross-cultural research in this 
area needs to utilize a more closed-ended tool applicable to a variety of 



There has recently been sone evidence that such international ccl- 
lafaorative efforts to examine attituder. of cnildren toi;ards v.'cr, nuclear 
v/ar in particular, arc underway. Ir. I larch 19;" a symnoiiuni was held in 



settings , 
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Finland on the general topic of "Children and War". The diversely 
ranging presentations have just been published (Kahnert, Pitt and Taipale, 
1983). At the 3rd Congress of International Phyacians for the Prevention 
of Nuclear War, June 17-22, 1983 in The Netherlands, one of the working 
groups focussed on "The Effects of the Threat of Nuclear War on Children". 
It is hoped that scholarly research conducted for future similar meetings 
will add not only important information about the issue but also a degree 
of academic credibility, particularly needed in behavioural-attitudinal 
research. 

The final aim of these efforts must be to ultimately understand the 
nature, scope and meaning of children's attitudes towards the nuclear arms 
race. If negativism and. fatalism seem predominant amongst children, then 
our ability to respond to children's emotional and intellectual needs in 
this regard may be a demonstration of our concern for ourselves and our 
world. We may need to consider more generic issues than simply those of 
nuclear war: conflict resolution, stereotyping of enemies, images of 
violence in our societies. Our willingness and ability to do this may, 
as Escalona (ig82) suggests. '*also be the ul timate- test of the trust- 
worthiness of adult society'' (p. 607). If we are successful the words of 
a 13 year old, girl, responding to one of the questions in the Salt Lake 
City questionnaire, may no longer haunt us or our children. Her response 
to the question "How has the threat of nuclear war affected your thinking 
about the future?" was; 



I don't reusly want to think of it £nd sometimes 



just run away from it. Just lots of sad things 
that I can't explain in this little square. 
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